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Army Earns Money 
by Cleaning Plants 


UNITED SHIP | 
CONTROL IS” 
HOOVER VIEW 


Fi avors Presidential N aming | 
of Emergency Fleet. Head 
With Full Authority 


By the Associated Press 
Washington, Nov. 16 

HE army made more than 

$500,000 during the last fiscal 
year in operation of laundry and [ 
dry cleaning plants for officers and 
enlisted men. Maj.-Gen. .William 
H. Hart, army quartermaster-gen- 
eral, in his annual report said 
laundry service was furnished en- 
listed men at $1.75 per month, and 
that 65,110,000 pieces of laundry 
were handled. The net earnings 
for the year both from laun- 
dries and cleaning establishyents 
amounted to $534,684. 


RUSSIA AGAINST 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE | 
CALLED ULTIMATE AIM 


Advisory Board Advocated at 
Conference of United States 
Chamber of Commerce 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 16 (P)—End- | 
ing of the present system of divided | 
responsibility under the Shipping | 


OIL IN SAKHALIN) 


Board’s control of Government ship |! Soy iet Gov “ernment. Also Op- 


operations, in the opinion of Herbert | 


Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, is/| 
the most pressing need for progress | 
in the nation’s merchant marine de- | 
velopment. 

The secretary presented his views | 
on the question in a recent letter to | 
Wallace H. White Jr. (RJ), 
chairman of the House Committee on | pedient which Russia -will abrogate | 
Marine and Fisheries, which he made! when desirable, while Russia will not | 
public in an address to the shipping | co-operate with Japan in developing 
conference convened ere by the| the oil resources of northern Sakha- | 
Chamber of Commerce of the United lin, Mr, Ivanov, general maneger of. 


poses Leaving Japan in 
Control of New Railway 


By Special Cable 


TOKYO, Nov. 16-—The Russo- 


EXPLOITATION OF 


Maine,‘ Japanese agreement is a flimsy ex- | 


States. 


Referring to the board's refusal to | 
follow the views of President Coolidge ' 
by vesting operating authority in the, 


president of the Emergency Fleet 


present personnel had “denied re- 
sponsibility to the President, the one 
responsibility which every adminis- | 
trative officer of th> Government |! 
should acknowledge under the spirit : 
of the Couastitution.” 

Favors Private Ownership 


Mr.’ Hoover proposed that in the 


Corporation, Mr. Hoover declared its papen: 


,; the Chinese Eastern Railway, told’ 
tr Harbin correspondent of the Ja-: 
pan Advertiser. 

This influential Soviet official said! 


build a railway from Nikolaievsk to! 


| Kabarovsk in order to transport oil, 


'and coal from Sakhalin, “but Russia | 


ihas no intention of exploiting the: 


petroleum resources of Sakhalin. We: 


can get a cheaper and better grade; 
| of oil from the Caucasus, and we 
‘certainly are not going to build a 
‘railway to help Japan to get its oil 


’ 
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UTAH DINOSAUR 
BAS-RELIEFS FOR 
NOVEL MUSEUM 


State Proposes National Park 
of Several Hundred Acres, 


Inclosing F ossil Area 


—— ae ——~ 


SALT LAKE CITY, Utah., “Nov. 12! 
(Special Correspondence)—The state | 
of. Utah, in co-operation with the | 


ment, eventually will | 
aes gion pea museum j Sifted campaign for books for the 


‘have an unusual natural 
| under a project being fostered. 
ithrough the State’s delegation in | 
| Congress by Dr. Earl Douglas,) 
| geologist and anthropologist. 
| It is proposed to make Utah’s fa- 
mous dinosaur quarries, in 
ern section of the State, a nationa 
park of several hundred acres. 
immediate area of the fossil forma- | 
tions already has been designated a 
national monument. 

Dr. Douglas, for many years in the 
employ of the Carnegie Institute ob- 
| taining disosaur exhibits, proposes a 
power natural museum somewhat 
‘along the lines of the Stone Monn- 
l tain Memorial in Georgia.’ Instead, 
however, of carving the figures in 
+the stone, it is intended to chisel 
| out, in bas-relief, the remains of the 
| pre-historic animals on the side of 
| the canyon. 
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the east- | 


The | 


All Kinds of 


American Seamen Welcome 


Good Reading 


Merchant Marine Tiheary. Association Calling 
for Books to Meet Urgent Need 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Noy. 16—An inten- 


| thousands of men who “go down to 
_the sea in ships” is being made here 


| this week by the American Merchant 


' Marine Library Association, which 
‘has headquarters at No. 82 Beaver 
' Street, Manhattan. 

Carl W. Shattuck, director of the 
association, in an interview, stressed 
‘what he declared was an urgent 
;need for literature for the men 
| chiefly of the United States Coast 
Guard Patrol and of the life saving 
stations. He described the recrea- 
tion of these men at sea as—“eight 
hours of leisure daily, sitting on 
deck with a changeless horizon of 
sea and sky and the ship cat for a 
cémpanion, while behind, through a+ 
‘port-hole, the sounds of somebody's 


of men for periods varying from two 
weeks to eight months. 

The hours are long because there 
are seldom enough books to fo 
around. For the last three years, 
sympathetic readers have been 
aware of this, have gone to their Own 
high and dry book shelves, found 
volumes they wanted to share and 
spare, and have placed them at the 
disposal of the men going out to sea. 
Every year has shown added libra- 
ries for the men of the merchant 

marine. But every year has brought 
forward more and more book-seek- 
ers on board ship, from messboys to 
captains. The association hag 
learned of seamen on forgotten ves- 
sels, men in isolated life saving sta- 
tions who write longingly for “read- 
ing matter of any sort.’ 

Reading is more than recreation 
“for many of the men. It is the equiv- 
-alent of night school for those who 


banjo pour out.notes of thin joy.” 
| This, he said, is the life of thousands | 


: 
| 
| 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 4) 
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BOOM FORECASi! 
FOR. LUMBERING 
IN MODOC COUNTY 


Timber Sale Approved in Cali- 
fornia Area Contingent on 
Local Manufacture 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 11 (Staff 
Correspondence) — Modoc, sparsely 
settled county .in northeastern Cali- 
fornia, will have a new pay roll for 
lumbermen as the result of approval 
by the California district of the 
United States Forest Service of the 
sale of 194,000,000 board feet of Gov- 
ernment timber. 

This timber is in the Fandango, 
unit of the Warner Mountains, Modoc 
National Forest, 30 miles north of 
Alturas. It comprises 74 per cent yel- 
low pine and a sprinkling of white 
fir and incense cedar. The forest 
service values this stumpage at not. 
les than $3.50 per 1000 feet for pine 
and 50 cents per 1000 for fir and 
cedar. 

The Government will require that. 
the purchaser manufacture this tim- | 
ber at a mill in Modoc County. | 
Ample provision is to be made for, 


the protection of the seed trees and 
young timber. 


' 


had suggested that Russia. 


World to Arouse Women 
on Subject 


VESSEL IS STYLED 
POTENTIAL PIRATE 


English Government Supported 
Abolition at the Washing: 
ton Armament Conference 


; By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

| LONDON, Nov. 16—The response 
here. to the appeal of Leroy L. 
McKinnon, Lioyd’s chairman, for the 
total abolition of submarines shows 
that this proposal commands British 
official as well as popular support. 
Viscount Lee of Fareham, one of the 
' British Government's representa- 
tives at the Washington conference, 


.! gays in the press here that the sub- 


marine should be “abolished alto- 
gether and outlawed as a potential 
pirate.” Lord Lee also thinks the 


powers” 
the next 
conference. 

Viscountess Astor at Plymouth on 


Saturday expressed the widespread 
feeling in. asking, “Would it not be 


ssible for the women of the world 
to say ‘There will be no more sub- 
marines, no more gas during 
peace?” She added: “I would be 
quite willing to go round the world 


|te@ try and rouse the women on this 


n.” 
Objections Were Raised 
In this connection, it is recalled 
here that the British Government 
supported submarine abolition at the 
Washington conference, and it only 
failed of acceptance owing to the 


Proposal Made for Tour of 


“good will agreement of the naval | 
could bring this about at | 
limitation of armaments | 


LADY-ASTOR CONDEMNS 
USE OF SUBMARINES; 
BORAH INDORSES MOVE 


Campaign Is Suggested on~ 
Broader Lines to Inelude 
Abolition of War 


WORLD-WIDE CRUSADE 
HEARTILY SUPPORTED 


Claude A. Swanson Sees Need 
for Living Up to the Wash- | 
Ai 


ington Agreements 
Special from Monitor Bureats we 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 16—William 
E. Borah, chairman of the Senate 
committee on foreign relations, joins 
his voice in the campaign against 
the use of undersea boats, a cam- 
paign begun in Great Britain follow- 


ing the disaster to the M-l1. He de- 
clares himself in sympathy with the 
movement, which has been indorsed 
by Viscounte:s Astor and Lord Lee 
of Fareham. He feels, however, that 
the campaign should be much broader 
in scope and should include ar at- 
tack on war as an institution. 

Claude A. Swanson, ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the foreign rela- 
tions committee, also expresses him- 
self against retention of the subma- 
rine if that can be achieved by a gen- 
eral world agreement. He believed 
that half the value of submarines 
h. 1 been taken away by the resolu- 
tions adopted at the Washington 
arms conference. 

“The sad disaster to the M-1 will 
have compensation if it starts a 
crusade against the very existence of 
the submarine,” said Mr. Borah. 

“T am in hearty sympathy with the 
suggestion of those who seemed dis- 
posed to start this world-wide carm- 
paign. I would like to h-lp the cause. 


“But, of course, the campaign must 
have a wider scope than that. So 
long as war is recognized as a legiti- 
mate method of settling interna- 


from a concession, which is purely 
a military weapon.. We might be 
interested in building a railway if 
American troops were crossing the 


objection of France and Italy, which 
regarded the submarine as a weapon 
af defens: against battleships. The 
is given to this, however, 


exercise of such authority the Fleet | 
Corporation head should be assisted | 
by an advisory board composed of | 
Cabinét officers and the chairman | 


of the Shipping Board. 

Government support of shipping 
should be maintained, he said, but 
attempt should be made to enlist re- 
gional and community aid in meeting 
deficits, with the ultimate aim of get- 
ting private ownership to assume the 
burden. 

“To our view,” he said, “it is vital 


Bering Sea to invade Japan.” 
Railway Move Opposed 
Mr. Ivanov advises Japan to aban- 
don its Sakhalin oil dream, saying it 
can never be developed profitably 
and is usable only in war time when“ 
other supplies are unobtainable. 


Russia would be content #ith a pay- | 


'ment of a 50 per cent royalty, but 


answer 
that in the Great War, submarines 
le against battleships, their 

y Successful use being the illegi- 
timate one of commerce-destroying, 


which may still go on since the draft 


treaty forbidding submarine war- 
fare on merchantmen hes not been 


fully ratified. 


_ Thedisaster to submarine M-1 has 


tional controversies, some kind of 
cruel and brutal weapon will have 
to be used and, when the war is on, 
its most destructive weapon will be 
the first chosen. 

“Let us make the attack, there- 
fore, upon the institution of war it- 
self as an institution and outlaw it 
by a common agreement among the 
nations of the earth. Let there be an 


that we provide a form of administra- | 
tion of the Government fleet that | 
will reduce losses on: those routes | 
which the Government must operate | 


Mr. Ivanov believes Japan already | 
has given up hope of obtaining oil | 
in Sakhalin, He said that: Russia 


._ | Strengthened the movement for abol-| ,2reement among the civilized na- 
if ve om arte met nee tions that war is itself a crime. That 


is the basis of their fight.” 


pending trade growth, and to provide | 
methods which will facilitate these 


lines being disposed of to private ' 


enterprise. 
Executive in Full Confrol 


“The Shipping Board was originally 
conceived largely for regulation of 
discriminations and other bad prac- 
tices in ocean traffic. It was estab- 
lished upon a bi-patrisan and !ater 
a regional basis. It was afterward 
loaded with the most gigantic admin- 
istrative task in the Government. The 
necessarily divided attitude of the 
best board on earth has always re- 
sulted in failure in executive work. 

“Therefore, our view has been 
that: The whole fleet and other 
property should be transferred to 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the president thereof should be ap- 
pointed by the President of the 
United States, subject to confirma- 


tion by the Senate, and should be. 


solely responsible to the President. 
“We believe that for certain major 
questions of policy an advisory board 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
is desirable, and this board should 
represent and co-ordinate the great 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 
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‘GENERAL SARRAIL 


3. 
3; commission. He declares that tran- 
* quillity can be restored in Syria by 


commissioners, 
- and Weygand., 


' General Sarrail. 


hoped to stimulate trade with Japan, 
thereby developing: Viad kk. 

In mentioning railways, Mr. Ivanov 
said that Russ 
the completion..of the Taonan-Tsit- 
sihar line,-which has been virtually 
built for the Chinese by South Man- 
churia, with Japanese capital. 

“It is a direct blow at the Chinese 


Eastern and it would be a violation | 


of all treaties if Japan were allowed 

to retain control. For the moment 

Russia is not contemplating new 

railways in Manchuria, but intends 

to concentrate its energies on the 

hew line through southern Siberia.” 
Rich in Minerals 

Harbin circles make no attempt to 
disguise the hostility between Japan 
and Russia for economic contro] cf 
Manchuria. Mr. Ivanov says Man- 
churia will always have to buy man- 
ufactured articles abroad, and hopes 
America will compete with Japan 
for the market. 

The Chinese Civil Administrator in 
the Chinese eastern zone said that 
Manchuria “needs American capital 
for development, and the expert ad- 
vice of American engineers. Nearly 
all the foreign capital which has 
been invested in China has gone to 
the Yangtze Valley, while the rich- 
est part of China—Manchuria—has 
been neglected. We have mineral 
resources as rich as any in Asia, and 
we have a-stable 
can keep order. I hope America! 
some day will see an opportunity for 
investment here.” 

While refusing to comment on the: 


af Russo-Japanese competition, he made. 

4) it evident that Manchuria would op- 
| pose all 
| would like to dispense with. boih | 
| Russian and Japanese influences and | 
interests, 
5B and expert advice from America, in 


foreign. exploitation, and: 


The Chinese want capital | 


order to develop Manchuria for 


ARRIVES IN PARIS 


Explains Situation in Syria 


to French Premier 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, Nov. 16—General Sarrail, 


~} former High Commissioner in Syria, 


‘has arrived in Paris and given ex- 
planations to M. Painlevé. He will 
appear before the parliamentary 


firmness and a general Mussulman 
policy. Some indignation is ex- 
pressed at the unfortunate incident 


'2t the railway station on General, Y 


Sarrail’s arrival. He was met by the 
new Syrian High Commissioner, 
Henri de Jouvenel. General Sarrail 
dryly remarked that he should not 
have troubled himself to meet him. 
Did not M. de Jouvenel know what 
he wished to do? Had not he al- 
ready sent to Syria General Wey- 
gand’s former chief of staff, who was 
dismissed by General’ Sarrail. 

In spite of the reception, which 
disconcerted M. de Jouvenel, he in- 
sisteq that his—predecessor should 
give him an interview. He had 
already sought advice from earlier 
Generals Gouraud 


“That ought to suffice,” returned 
M. de Jouvenel said 
it was obviously necessary to com- 
plete his consultations, and was 
eventually given.an interview. 
Trivial and personal as the inci- 
dent is it seems to throw light on 


‘General Sarrail’s position in Syria. 


would never permit: 


government taat' 
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The Lettre AMM LA on the Case: Stand for American Merchant Marine Library Association, Nei, Campalgniag for Béoks for the Mén Who. “Go Down to the 


Sea in Ships.” This Scene fe on the Argosy, a U. &. Shipping Board Vesse! in Regular Service Between New: bce and — Ports. - A*New “Library” is 


vene Examined. 


PAINLEVE FACES 
BUDGET CRITICS 
Prospects. Brighten After 


Meeting With Opposi~ 
tion in France 


By Special Cable , 

PARIS, Nov. 16—Paul Painlevé, 
the Premter, has consulted the lead- 
ing members of the ition. and 
there is.a general. belief that his 
prospects have suddenly become 
‘much - brighter. 
| during the period when the governa- 
‘mental position appeared impossi- 
‘ble he has effected a considerable 
‘evolution in parliamentary opinion. 

Each day strengthens the view 
ithat since sacrifices are necessary 
the Painlevé proposals should be ac- 
cepted. Nobody else is willing fo take 
ithe responsibility of office. The mat- 
ter will be put to a test soon, for the 
finance commission has terminated 
its examination of.the project and is 
ready for the public discussion to- 
morrow. 

This time a further postponement 
is improbable, ‘but instead of the 
three days M. Painlevé originally 
gave for debate in both houses, it is 
expected that three weeks will 
elapse before the bill will: go through 
Parliament. The- Senate remains 
dangerous. 

Joseph Caillaux, former Finance 
Minister, in a modeyate speech, 
while wishing success for the Gov- 
ernment, declared that nothing use- 
ful’ would be accomplished, and the 
same difficulties would Tecur,. un- 
léss the budget were genuinely bal- 
anced.. It 4s unfortunate, that Treas- 
ury troubles have diverted atten- 
tion’from the most important point— 
the framing and passing of a_bal- 
anced budget before the end of the 
ear. 

M. Caillaux considered the special 

contribution too high and the sys- 
tem too complicated. He deprecated 
the intention of reimbursing bonds 
due with other bonds, instead of 
cash. The state’s credit was im- 
periled. He advocated calm patience 
and warned against precipitate 
measures. 
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What’s RIGHT 
with Florida 


Rufus Steele’s second article - 
on “What’s RIGHT with 
Florida” will appear in The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Friday, November 20. 
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| Wax FREEDOM ASKED © 


By holding tight, 


BY NATIONAL GRANGE 


Public Financial Statements 


and Proposed Freight 
Rise Protested 


SACRAMENTO, Calif., Nov. 16 (#) 
| —Co-operative marketing organiza- 
tons would be relieved from taxa- 
tion under a resolution adopted by 
the National G , introduced, by. 
H. N. Sawyer, delegnic. from. ‘New 


Hampshire. ‘The resolution urged’ 
passage of legislation to. that effect. 
Objection. was also made to making 
public financial returns of co-oper- 
ative organizations. 

Harry Caton, delegate from Ohio, 
presented a resolution on the Child 
Labor Amendment stating that “Fed- 
eral interference’ of drastic nature 
is unnecessary; that. adoption of the 
proposed amendment would be dan- 
gerous to ‘the bestuinterests of so- 
ciety, and would-be. precedent for 
the establishment of Other costly, 
centralized and: bureaucratic meth- 
ods which would remove govern- 
ment still further from the people.” 

Proposed changes in freight rates 
were firmly opposed in another reso- 
lution presented. - 


ENGLAND TO PRODUCE 
ARTIFICIAL - WOOL 


British. Bank Acquires 1.000,- 
000 Shares i in Italian Concerti 


Bu Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON,. Nov. 16—A factory for 
the manufacture of a new artificial 
textile fiber having the appearance 


and textile strength similar to wool 
is to be erected here as a result of 
the deal just concluded whereby 
Hambro’s Bank Ltd., acquires a 
block of 1,000,000 shares in the Cnia 
Viscosa of Milan, the largest manu- 
facturers of artificial silk in Italy, 
The Christian Science Monitor repre- 
sentative learns. This will be the 
first factory for the manufacture of 
artificial wool in this country. The 
Cnia Viscoso is phenomenal. It only 
began producing artificial silk on a 
commercial scale in 1920, when it 
produced 500,000 kilos. The produc- 
tion this year is nearly 20 times that 
amount, and the output for the first 
six months is over 14 pe, cent of the 
total European production. - 

The par value of the shares now 
acquired is 200 lire and the current 
quotation about 400, equivalent to 
£3. 6s. More than 400,000 of these 
shares have been acquired for Ham- 
bros in New York. They will be 


FOR CO-OPERATIVES |} 


} with’ the: 


BOSTON- NEW J ERSEY AIR LINE. 
ae | STRONGER: COMBINATION 


Boston Man Heads Conpghetion Planning Extensive Air 


Mail and Express Service 


Under the guidance of powerful 
business and financial interests, 
what is termed the most important 


step yet to be taken in the develop- 
‘ment of commercial aviation in. the 
United States has been. ight teivees 
formation~ 
of the-Colonial Air . 


press of all kinds’ ‘betweén Boston 
and New Brunswick, N. J., to con- 
nect for western’ points, it was an- 
nounced by W. Irving Bullard, vice- 
president of the Merchants National 
Bank, Boston, and president of, the 
new company, today 

While rumors of ‘the proposed 
combination of the former Colonial 
Air Lines, Inc., and. the Eastern: Air 
Transport, Inc., have been published, 
news of the’ final amalgamation and 
announcement of the board of di- 
rectors -reveals the strength of the 
company. 

Operations Soon te Start 


Headquarters of the new company 
will be in Boston and- it will, com- 
mence operations in Maréh, 1926. A 
survey will be made immediately: to 
determine the amount of-freight and 
éxptess which . will ‘be available in 
‘the New England territory, and the 
.number of airplanes to be devoted to 
the route will then be decided: upon. 
The company already has 10 planes, 
bat will acquire more if necessary. 

A technical conference of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors and 
organization who will be actually ia- 
volved in the operation of the lines 
is to be held Friday in Boston, and 
at that tlme it is probable that more 
specific plans and announcements 
will be made 

The new company has 3300 shares 
of preferred stock, at 8 per cent with 
$100 par, and 6600 no-par:. common 
shares. The entire financing has been 
underwritten by officials and direc- 
tors of the company, and it is un- 
likely that any stock. will be avail- 
able to the public. 

Officers and directors announced 
are: W. Irving Bullard, president; 
vice-presidents, Col. Leonard Horner, 
New Haven; Harris ‘Whittemore Jr., 
Naugatuck, Conn., 
dent of the Colonial Air. Lines; 
Sherman M. FairchiJd, New York, 
president o° the Fairchild Aerial 
Camera Corporation and allied com- 
panies, Juan T. Trippe, New York, 
operator of extensive lines in South 
America, who will haye active charge 
of operations as general manager. 
Capt. L.-L. Odell of, the engineer- | 


placed on the London Stock Ex- 
change on Thursday. 3 


| Panistog 
which will carry. aif ail aud n+ ff on 


formerly. presi-} 


Captain Odell had had wide experi- 
ence in the. general transportation 
field, having ee ee in an executive 
capacity . . steam. and electric 
railroads . cerlke the last 15 years. 
Maj. Talbot 0. Freeman, of Putnam! 
& Storer,. Hartford, was elected | 
Majdr Freeman is com- 
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that this should not be taken to 
, since ali dangers on service 
have ‘to be faced. 

Lord Mayer's Views . 
Sir W. M. Pryke, Lord Mayor of} 
London, has the following to say: | 
"The contention that an end should, 
be put to this terror to peace gains | 
added force when it comes from the | 
vhairmian of a great organization like | 
Lioyd’s, and it seems to me that any 
fearg there may be as to the danger | 
of weakening our defensive resources | 
are overcome by the suggestion that | 
the matter should come before some 
such assembly as the Washington 
Conference. It is too much to expect: 
that we should jeopardize our safety | 
in any way by impulsively coming | 
to a decision ourselves to ban this | 
dangerous type of vessel, but there | 


ok 


can be no possible harm in a serious | 


discussion between the naval author- 
ities of the world.” 
Lieut.-Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy of the Royal Navy says: 
“This perfectly feasible proposal 
was first put forward by the British 
admiralty at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, but in view of the opposition 
from a certain continental power, 
was not pressed very hard. 
American and Japanese Support 
“It next came before the Washinsg- 


1 ton Conference of 1921, and was sup- | 


ported by the Americans and the 


of Conneetiont:" 

General comeil will be Robert G. ; 
‘Thach, formerly major in the United | 
States. Air. Service. 
inent corporation lawyer 
York, and also counsel for the Man- | 
ufacturers’ Aircraft Association and 
the RR BE Ghamber of Com- 
merce. A-technital committee to 
select operating: Dig + was ap- 
pointed consisting of* J.T. Trippe, 
Major an 12 Pa ehy} Bdward 
| Warner, of the ~-National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronitics, 

Service Needs Outlined | 

A board; of directors. elected to 
serve. until the next annual session-| 
is: From Boston, Howard Coonley, 
president f the Welworth *Manufac- 
turing Company;.. Mr. Bullard, 
Professor Warper, and E. ‘W. Long- 
ley, vice-president of the New Ens- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; from Hartford, John H. Trum- 
bull; Governor of Connecticut, Major 
Freeman; from New York, Maj. 
Lorillard Spencer, C. V. Whitney, 
Capt. L. L. Odell, Robert G. Thach, 
J. T. Trippe, William A Rockefeller. 
Other directors are Col Leonard 
Horner, New Haven; Harris Whitte- 
more Jr. and Donald Tuttle, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn.; Stanley H. Bullard, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Dutee Wilcox 
Flint, Providence, R: I. 

Governor Trumbull was elected 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and on taking the chair. outlined 
the real need of New England for) 
service to be supplied by’ the Colo-. 
nial Air Transport, Inc. He stressed 
the fact that New England's outlet 
markets were becoming more dis- 
tant through the ,continual shift- 
ing of population. west. Only by 


air mail, he said, the most rapid 
nieans of transportation’ and ‘cor- 
respondence, will New. England be 
atle to” withstand ‘competition *rom 
the west, and maintain her position 
in the manufacturing and indes: rial 
world. 

“The board of directors which has 
been forthed is one of the most 
.powerful in any industrial or finan- ‘ 


ing firm of Ford, » & Davis, 
new: Tork, yan -ee secretary. 


cial organization that I know any- 
(Continued on Page 4B, Column » 


P, | view.” 


taking advantage of air express and b 


jas in ita usual mundane surround- 


Japanese; again opposition of a cer- 
‘tain continental power prevented an 
agreement. Surely in view of what | 


He ig a prom-, has happened since the Washington | McKinnon, 
in New. conference, a renewed effort might! London association of 


be made to obtain support from all | 
nations for this long overdue agree- | 
ment. The British can hardly be 
accused of perfidy in this matter as 
we have the finest Submarines in 
the world from a technical point of 


Viscount Cecil says: “A very ex-| 
cellent idea if you can secure agree-' 
ment by all nations upon it.” Lord) 
Sydenhall says: “After what oc-' 
curred at Washington, I am not) 
‘hopeful that its eliminations is pos-| 
sible, but I would agree -that from | 
our point of view, and that of hu-: 
manity no effort should be spared to 
bring this about.” 


British Radiocast 
Celestial Music 
Thousands Listen ie to a 


Concert Played High in | 
the Heavens : 


LONDON, Nov. 16 (4)—Thousands 
of radio enthusiasts all over the 
British Isles and in Europe were 
discussing their experience on Fri- 
day of tuning in on celestial music 
—music, that is, that had its actual 
source in the heavens, as distin- 
guished from the ether-borne waves 
of the usual mundane radio program. | 
“These melodies came from a fam- 
ous London orchestra of 40 pieces, 
gent up in a giant express plane and 

laying while circling over London 
at a height of 10,000 feet. The con- 
cert, lasting two hours, was staged 
by the London Broadcasting Station. 

The affinity of the great Anglo- 
Saxon nations was proved by the se- 
lection of the numbers. “Yes, sir! 
She’s My Baby,” just now as popular 
‘in Piccadilly as along Broadway, 

lared from the clouds and sounded 
fant as well in the heavenly setting 


“If the agreements reached in the 
Washington Conference are lived up 
to,” said Mr. Swanson, “the sub- 
marine, se cfar.as five of the great 
powers are concerned, will be robbed 
of much ef its efficacy as a weapon 
for use in time of war. 

“That conference agreed to a treaty 
in relation to the use of submarines 
and stated with clarity and force the 
‘existing rules of international law 
‘which condemned the abhorrent 
| practices followed in the use of sub- 
marines against merchant vessels. 

“The conference adopted a treaty 
by which the five signatory powers 
established the rule among them- 
selves that a merchant vessel must 
be ordered to submit to visit .and 
‘search to determin? its character be- 
| fore it can be seized by a submarine, 
that merchant vessels must not be 
attacked unless they refuse to sub- 
mit to visit and search after warning 
and must not. be destroyed unless 
the crewvand 2» agi have been 
first placed in sa oy. 

“The conference also agreed in this 
treaty that any person in the service 
of any power who should violate any 
of these rules shall be deemed as 
having violated the laws of war, and 
liable to trial and punishment as if 
for an act. of piracy.” 


Victor Elting Favors Plan 

Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 16—Commenting 
on the pronouncement of Perey G. 
chairman of Lloyd's, 
merchants, 
shipowners and insurance agents, 


favoring. complete abolition of sub- 
marines, Victor Elting, Chicago at- 
torney and former president of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, said: “I would be for this pro- 
posal because it is involved in the 
broad question of disarmament, for 
which we are earnestly striving.” 

S. O. Levinson, chairman of the 
American Committee for the Out- 
| lawry of War, commented: “It seems 
to me that such a proposition is» 
‘wholly inadvisable and ineffective, 
for submarines can be outlawed only 
by outlawry of war itself. We out- 
lawed duelling, not by outlawing the ~ 
weapons, but by attacking the insti- 
tution itself. The same must be done 
with war. We must make a frontal 
attack on the institution of war. Out- 
lawry of submarines would be effec« 
‘ive in peace time, but wholly inef- 
fective in wartime. The problem is 
being attacked the wrong way 
around, I believe.” 


NOISELESS STREET CARS 
FORESEEN BY CANADIAN 


MONTREAL, Nov. 13 (Special 
Correspondence)—The problem of 
reducing the noise of street cars is 
receiving much attention from street 
railway companies and the expecta- 
tion is that street cars will be prac- 
tically noiseless in five years, D, E. 
Blair, general superintendent of the 
Montreal Tramways Compeny told 
the Electrical Club -here. 

Since the advent of the automobile 
and autobus, criticism of the noise 
of street cars had greatly increased, 
and the companies had been spend- 
ing much money in an effort to elim- 
inate noise. The solution lay fn re- 
ducing the weight of the equipment 
and providing shock absorbers 
around the rails. The next few years 
would see radica}] changes in street 


car designs, and they would tend to 


become more like busses. 


es 
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LESSON IS SEEN 


IN DRY AMERICA} 


English Recorder Believes 
Europe Will Have to 
Give Up Liquor 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 16—What pro- 
hibition is accomplishing in the 
United States constitutes a lesson 
which Europe, and especially the 
British Isles, might well study 
assiduously, is the opinion of George 
Blajklock, justice of the peace and 
recorder of Grantham, England. Mr. 
Blaiklock, justice of the peace and 
est of the London Temperance Hos- 
pital, of which he is honorary secre- 
tary to the Board of Management. 

Mr. Blaiklock said he was sur- 
prised to see the excellent effect that 
prohibition had brought to a city the 
size of New York. From what he 
had heard abroad regarding the 
breaking of prohibition law here and 
other large American cities, he had 
expected to be confronted by intoxi- 
cated people in every street and 
avenue, but in the short time he had 
been here he had observed but one 
man under the influence of liquor. 

“With the saloon done away with,” 
he said, “New York looks like an 
exceptionally clean town compared 
with London, where the public 
houses are open every day in the 
week, including Sunday. There one 
sees the saloons crowded with men 
and women of the working classes, 
drinking from morning until night, 
while the children wait in the streets 
for their parents to come out.” 

Mr. Blaiklock said that all Europe 
was watching the progress of pro- 
hibition in the United States with 
unusual interest. Many well-known 
Englishmen were looking forward 
hopefully that England would sooner 
or later follow America’s footsteps. 

“While I do not expect to see 
prohibition come to England in my 
time, I firmly believe it will eventu- 
ally be forced upon us,” he con- 
tinued. “By that I mean with Amer- 
ica becoming so efficient in a com- 
mercial way~and this comes from 
no other cause than the doing away 
with liquor—England, in order to 
compete with America, will have to 
adopt prohibition.” 

Mr. Blaiklock declared that when 
some of America’s best known busi- 
ness men had found that prohibition 
had helped the laboring man, he felt 
certain prohibition had come to stay, 
as it had proved its effectiveness in 
every way, and had done the most 
good for all concerned. 

Mr. Blaiklock cheracterized the 
London Temperance Hospital as the 
first institution of its kind to ban 
the use of alcohol. In years gone by, 
where thousands of English pounds 
had been spent in prescribing alcohol, 
now it has dwindled to shillings and 
was becoming less all the time, he 

said. 

Mr. Blaiklock, who is greatly in- 
terested in the League of Nations and 
the Union of the English-Speaking 
People, will deliver several lectures 
in the United States before his re- 
turn home. He is strongly in favor 
of the United States entering the 
League of Nations, believing it to be 
the vetfy best manner to secure 
peace in Europe and all over the 
world. 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Lab public lostine on Christian Science 
y John Randall Dunn, C. B., mem- 
br of the Board of Lectureship ‘of The 

F Church of 


the Chureh Edifice, Norway, Falmouth, 
and St. Paul Streets, Back Bay, $ 5 aD 


Annual students’ night of Boston 
Union, Halil, 6. 

Lect ure by Rabbi Harry Levi, Wom 
en’ s City Club of Boston, Steinert Hall, 
sno a = nae Club of Boston. 

ot ev 
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EVENTS TOMORROW 


Reception to M. IL. T. freshmen to meet 
institute’s executive and administrative 
departments, Walker Hall, 4 to 6. 


Meeting of Women Organ Players’ 


Club, Dr. Hale’s Church, Exeter at New- | 


bury Street, 10 :30. 


Conference of district presidents of | 


State Federation of Wome’s Clubs, Pil- 
zrim: Church, Upham’'s Corner, Dor- 
chester, 2: 

Dramatic reading, “The Inn Album,” 
at meet 
Hotel Ven — 

Address by > C hy Jr., adver- 
tising ma r a Peet Com- 

‘of Advertising 


pany, at weekly lu 
Club of Boston, Hotel nchean of Ad 12 :30. 
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(From the Boston Herald) 


Boston 
i ae you were an 11-year- 
old youngster, and like George 
M. Damon, a pupil at the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, had lost the 
use of your eyes five years ago— 

Would you, as he did last summer, 
roy’ 300 feet into the ocean at Huma- 
rock Beach and rescue a woman 
from drowning, locating her by her 
cries? 

And could you, as did George, 
when told by a Herald man that the 
Liberty Magazine had given him its 
$1000 weekly bravery reward for the 
act, put wealth of feeling and utter 
joy into your rejoinder? 

“Wow!” he said. “Whew!” he said, 
and he said finally: “Oh, Boy!” 

Incapable of further speech, or 
unable to think of a word more ex- 
pressive, he lapsed into a dey dream. 

“Say,” coming back to earth, “I'll 
be the richest boy in school,” but 


this called for a gentle rebuke from 
the matron, and quick acquiescence 
on his part that there are other 
riches greater than money.. 

It is a bit steep to ask an 1l-year- 


j old boy what he thinks he will turn 


to for a livelihood when he grows 
up, the more so when that little chap 
has lost his eyesight, but— 

“There are lots of things I like to 
do,” he said. “My sloyd work is 
great. I can make baskets already, 
and I like it. But I guess most I 
would like to do what my father 
does. Fishing and pulling lobster 
pots.” 

“But could you do that?” 

“Why not?” said George. “I could 
buy lots of lobster pots with $1000.” 

About five years ago, when he was 
six, he was playing in a shack at 
Humarock, his home, with some 
fascinating, greasy-looking sticks. 
He threw one against a window. It 
was dynamite. The shack was blown 
to bits about him. When George 
picked himself up from the ruins the 
day had gone, and night had closed 
about him. 


It was in this night of his that, 
George was sitting last summer dur-, 
ing his vacation at home, beside the 
ocean. He had grown accustomed 
to the darkness, 
senses, touch, hearing, 
were acute. 

For four years he-had been at the 
Perkins Institution, and. 
learned many things. Bs 
spent at Home with his fee ge were 
passed on the beach or in the fishing 
smack. This day, 
to the ocean another voice struck 
his ear, a cry of fear, a call for 
help. Not hesitating an instant he 
jumped into his own little skiff. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Burgess of Brockton, 
in swimming, had got beyond her 
depth, and was sinking when, guided 
by her cries,.George reached her 
side and pulled. her into the boat, 


Gnd . - smell 


who had gathered on the shore, got 
safely to land. 


and @#is other C 


as he listened? 


then guided anew by cheers of those |. 


UNITED CONTROL 
IN SHIP POLICY 


" €Continued from Page 1) 


government departments, for they 
are very largely involved in mer- 
chant marine questions. Such an 
advisory board should comprise the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, War, 
Navy and Commerce, 

General, the president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. 

Field of Advisory Board 

“This advisory board should be 
called upon for approval or recom- 
mendation in the following major 
questions: 

“Inauguration of new routes or 
abandonment of those being oper- 
ated and the sale of ships or routes. 

“In order to facilitate operation 
and disposal, authority should be 
given to the President upon approval 
of the advisory board to form sub- 
sidiary corporations for special lines 
and to offer stock in them to private 
operators or communities. 

“We consider that the administra- 

tion of the con ction loan funds 
should be trred to the Treas- 
ury and leans made under the au- 
thority of the President upon recom- 
mendation of the advisory rd. 
’ “As many questions concefning the 
continuation or disposal of trade 
routes have a vital regional interest, 
and regional interest and views must 
be maintained, we suggest that re- 
gionai committees should be ertab- 
lished of important and experienced 
men in those regious which commit- 
tees should sit with the advisory 
board in the consideration of such 
regional questions.” 


FREE LECTURE TONIGHT 
IN THE MOTHER CHURCH 


John Randall Dunn, C. 8S. B., of 
Boston, a member of the Christian 
Science Board of Lectureship, will 
deliver a free public lecture on 
“Christian Science: The Solution of 
the World's Problems,” tonight at 8 
o'clock, under the auspices of The 
Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass., 
in the church edifice, Falmouth, Nor- 
way and St. Paul Streets. 


WEATHER PREDICTION S 


Uv. 8. Weather Bureau Report 


Boston and Vicini 
and colder tonight; 
colder, strong w 
winds. 

New England: Probably rain and 
colder tonight and Tuesday, ng 
to snow esday in New ‘Hamps ire 
and ee ; strong west and north- 


west win 

Weather Outlook for Week: Rain 
about middle and again at end; cool 
first half, followed by temperatures near 
normal thereafter. 


Official Demperatares 

(8 a. m. Standard time, 75th meridian) 
‘Albany - 44 Los Angel wee 
Atlantic City .. 

ston 53 


: Partly cloudy 
uesday fair and 
and northwest 


Helena 
Jeskesnrilio = 
Kansas City .. 


High Tides at Boston 
Monday, 11:31 p. m. ; Tuesday, 11:46 a. m. 


books of Samuel and Chronicles, in 


prised a long central hall with 


58.| posit resembling the modern corner 
6/ stone deposits. 


4¢| tained in a pot, which was filled 
{| electrum, 
| silver. A second deposit, consisting 


3 tuary. The intrinsic value of the de- 
52| posits, aside 


and was, so far as known, the only 


‘Scenes of the Old:Testament 


Depicted in Palestine, Temple 


New Light Thrown on Era.of Books of Samuel. and 


\ 


Chronicles in Excavations at Beisan 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16 (P)— 
New light has been thrown on Old 
Testament scenes, portrayed in the 


which King Saul figures in combat 
with the ancient Philistines, by 
recent excavations in Palestine of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
museum expedition to Beisan. A 
letter from Alan Rowe, field director 


of the expedition, describing the 
work has just been made public by 
the university. 

Beisan is the Biblical “Beth-Shan,”’ 
and lies at the eastern end of the 
Valley of Jezreel, overlooking the 
Valley of the Jordan, It was the chief 
city of the famous Decapolis, the 
league of 10 cities. Egyptian litera- 
ture contains numerous references 
to it. Various passages in the Bible 
render the name “Bethsha’an” which 
may be translated “House of Secu- 
rity.” The discovery of the University 
of Pennsylvania expedition that the 
high mound which marks the site of 
the ancient city contains the ruins 
of a great Egyptian fortress may lend 
plausibility tu the later interpreta- 


tion. 
Work Began in 1921 


Diggings at Beisan by the present 
expedition were started in 1921 after 
obtaining permission from Great 
Britain, which holds the place under 
a mandate. Already two distinct 
levels marking separate occupations, 
last by Arabs and earlier by Byzan- 
tines, have been peeled off. The re- 
sumption of work this fall brought 
forth the third level containing the 
brick walls of the ancient Egyptian 
fortress and also ruifis of a large 
Grecian temple. The latter has been 
cleared, Mr. Rowe's letter says, and 
the fort is being excavated. 

But the discovery that most de- 
lighted the searchers was the finding 
of another temple on the tian 
level which has been identified as 
the famous “House of Ashtaro 
mentioned in the Old Testament, the 
same temple in which the victorious 
Philistines hung the armour of King 
Saul after his passing. 

Rich Finds Are Made 


The place brought ferth rich find- 
ings in materials closely associated 
with the ancient modes of living and 
worshipping, confirming many de- 
scriptions of the Philistine age. 

The Temple of Ashtaroth meas- 
ured roughly 70 by 56 feet with its 
axis running east and west. It com- 


three circular stone bases on either 
side, built into brick walls and evi- 
dently once supporting wooden col- 
umns. Against the center base on 
the south side was unearthed e de- 


This foundation deposit was con- 


with ingots, rings, and jewelry of 
a mixture of gold and 


only of gold. objects was discovered 
on the opposite side of the sanc- 


from their archeo- 
logical. worth, the report stated, was 
considerable. 

The temple was said to have been 
erected by the. Egyptians to their 
goddess, Ashtaroth, about 1250 B. C., 


temple intact at Beth-Shan when the 
place was conquered by the Philis- 


tines. 
Nineteenth Dynasty Stele 

Among the objects first. disclosed 
in this year’s work, Mr. Rowe wrote, 
was a stele of the nireteenth dynasty 
belonging to an Egyptian by the name 
of Amen-Em-Apt. He is depicted 
kneeling in prayer to Egyptian gods. 

Nearby the excavators found a 
fragment of another stele, the re- 
mainder of which was unearthed in 
last year’s work. This new piece 
mentions “Kharu” (Palestine), a 
word also found on the famous 
Israel stele of King Meremptah, in 
the Cairo Museum. A monument of 
the Goddess Ashtaroth also was 
found. It depicts her wearing a long 
dress and the conical crown at- 
tached. Above her was written, 
“Anaitis, Lady of Heaven, Mistress of 
All the Gods. x 

The room of the first of three tem- 
ples in which the stele of Ashtaroth- 
Anaitis was discovered had four 
stone drums concealed under its floor 
of hard clay, which were thought to 
have once been foundations for 
wooden pillars. The room was lit- 
tered with cult objects. M Mr. Rowe's 
letter stated, many of them types 
never before ‘found in Palestine. 

Beneath the nineteenth dynasty 
temple was found still a third tem- 
ple of Egyptian origin; it was not 


completely cleared at the time of 
Mr. Rowe's writing. 


MT. TOM BREWERY 
INVOLVED IN ACTION 


Officials Charged With Violat- 
ing Dry Laws 


Twenty residents of Springfield 


»| and Chicopee will be arraigned be- 


fore a federal grand. jury here to- 
morrow on charges of violation of 
the prohibition law in connection 
with operation of the Mount Tom 
brewery in Willimansett. 

Sommonses were served last week 
by federal agents under the direction 


of Harold P. Williams, United States 
district attorney, who has been car- 
rying on investigation of the case, 
and who, with Elihu D. Stone, assist- 
ant United States attorney, will 
carry on the prosecution tomorrow. 
Edward J. Leyden, United States 
deputy marshal in Springfield, has 
been officer in charge of investiga- 
tions in the western part of the 
State. 

Indictments will be sought against 
members of the directorate and 
operators of the brewery, and steps 
will probably be taken toward con- 
fiscation of the plant, valued at 
several hundred thousand dollars. 

Officers of the corporation, as well 
as those already ' summonsed, will 
probably be called to appear before 
the grand jury. The report of the 
action against the Mt. Tom brewery 
follows closely the announcement 


made from Chicago Saturday that the | 


alleged beer rihg operating plants in 
the middlc west controls 13 
breweries in the eastern section of 
the country. 
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| measures for its suppression, is an- 


|KEMAL PROPOSED AS 


as compared with the Regular 


CRIME COMMISSION 
READY TO FUNCTION 


Will Make National Survey in 
Suppression Move 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16 (2) — The 
membership of the National Crime 


Gommission, which will undertake 
the first comprehensive 


survey of the situation which has 
brought about an increase of crime 
in the United States, and will take 


nounced by F. Trubee Davison, 


chairman. He said the following men 
had agreed to serve: 

Dr. EB. A, Alderman, president of 
the University of Virginia; Newton 
D. Baker, former Secretary of War; 
Richard Washburn Child, former 
Ambassador to Italy; Mrs. Ethel 
Roosevelt Derby; Hugh Frayne, rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Labor; Herbert S. Hadley, chancellor 
of Washington University and former 
Governor of Missouri; Charles Evans 
Hughes, former Secretary of State; 
Frank O. Lowden, former Governor 
of Illinois; Franklin B. Roosevelt, 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; and Chester H. Rowell, mem- 
ber of the Railroad Comission. 

In addition, Gen. Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, treasurer, and Charles H. 
Sabin, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, are members of the commis- 
sion. The first meeting of the full 
commission is to be held in New 
York on Thursday. 


PADLOCKS ELKS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16 (4)—The 
Elks’ Club+of New York today ac- 
cepted a padlock for six months, 
closing the situation which had 
grown out of proceedings inatituted 
by Emory R. Buckner, United States 
attorney, under the prohibition laws. 
For the next half year the grill room 
and bar of the club will be locked 
and sealed. 

Edward W. MacDonald, counsel for 
the club said the injunction was 
agreed upon because “in the view of 
the club, it_* its duty to co-operate 
-in enforcement of the law. What has 
occurred is much regretted,” Mr. 
MacDonali said. “Steps have been 
taken to prevent a recurrence.” 


“PRESIDENT FOR LIFE” 


By Special Cable 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 16—The 
Grand National Assembly received 
a most singular request from the 
population of Castamouni, in which 


they demand that a modification be 
made in the Turkish national Jaw 
which will admit, in recognition of 
his “great services and the liberation 
of the comntry,” that Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha be made president of 
-the Turkish Republic for life. 


APEX LUMBER 


ComMPANY, LT. 
LUMBER, SHINGLES 
TIMBERS 


British. Columbia Products 


national 


Eat 


Public Forests-A 


re Now:Owned 


by Twenty-two States of Union 


Statistics Gathered by Vermont Forestry Official Show 
That New York and Pennsylvania Lead With 
Vast Areas Under State Control 


MONTPELIER. Vt.. Nov. . 16— 
“Although forestry is an organized 
activity of government in 34 states, 
only 22 of these, or less than half of 
the 48, Have state-owned forests,”’ 
according to Reginald T. Titus, sec- 
retary of the Vermont Forestry Asso- 
ciation, who has issued a bulletin on 
the subject. Continuing he says: 

The first legislation providing for 
& policy of acquiring state forests 
was enacted in New York in 1885. 
State forests in New York embrace 
nearly 2,000,000 acres, the largest 
area owned by any single state. 
These forests were acquired primar- 
ily for the protection of the Adiron- 
— and Catskill regions as recrea- 

a and not for timber pro- 

fae 


Pennsylvania with 1,131,276 acres 
of state forest land is second in order, 
land having been purchased freély 
since 1897. Unlike the forests of New 
York, the Pennsylvania state forests 
are managed primarily for timber 
production, but at the same time, 
recreational uses of the areas are 
given due consideration. 


According to data obtained from 
State officials in 1923, there are five 
states in the Union which own 
forest lands of a total acreage in 
excess of 500,000 acres each. They 
are: New York, 1,990,000 acres; 


_ ington, 1,215,000 acres; Idaho, 700,- 
000 acres; Montana, 523,000 acres. 

The other 17 states having state 
forests rank according to the acre- 
age of their holdings as follows: 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Ohio, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Louisiana, and Virginia. 

Some of the states which have 
small areas of state forest land, 
have, however, other state holdings 
of considerable size. Wisconsin, for 
example, has an adidtional 165,000 
— of public school and park 

nd. 

Massachusetts. leads the- New 
England states with 75,000 acres of 
state forests, and the last Legisla- 
ture appropriated $150,000 for the 
purchase and development of addi- 
tional tracts. 

Vermont, which is the twelfth in 
the list, has 15 state forests with 
total area of 30,000 acres. Several 


shire has only 18,006 
acres of state forest land WOE $200,- 
A GARDEN OF > FLOWERS 
FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT | 

BIG SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
Gladiolus Bulbs $1.00. .00 


We will send bere in the United States 
45 the large sine Gladiolus Bu 


vartet . jeast 
assorted 


0 before 
this wonderful coltection is exhausted. Sure 


will include with cach hu. a nice 
enctinas card bearing your neme, if re- 
queeeed, without extra charge. 

inner of biue ribbon pore gs ase 


State 
Fair Gladiolus shows 1924 and - 


VANCOUVER 
Cana 


ddreen 
SHANK FARM AND GARDENS . 
Hebbel Boeliding, Des Moines, Ia. 


an extraordinaty variety 


O’Grady. 
balusters, and mae 


A Notable Collection of 


Old English Silver 


Assembled by 
The London House > 
of JOHN WANAMAKER 


A collection we believe to be one of the most im- 
portant ever presented in New York outside a 
museum. Both in point of size—amounting to 506 
pieces—and in the number of early and rare examples 
by England’s greatest silversmiths, it deserves to rank 
with the few great collections in the country. 
tankard collection alone compares with that in the 
Metropolitan Museum, whic 
need not, however, be a connoisseur of old silver, in 
the strict sense of the word, to appreciate the great 
aesthetic and historic interest of the collection. 
is a gleaming epitome of English history from the 
early years of Elizabeth’s reign to Victoria's, reflect- 
ing as clearly as any written: page the changes of the 
centuries; history not lacking the more personal note 
—the memoir touch as it were—the interest of many 
pieces being enhanced by the fact that they are en- 
graved with the authenticated crests and coats of 
arms of the great families to whom they belonged. 


For the convenience of the.collector the pieces have 
been grouped, for the most part, according to kind. 
To anyone in search of wedding, Christmas or anni- 
versary gifts of distinguished importance, they offer 


salvers, cake baskets, sauce tureens, candlesticks, 
cups and ewérs are among the pieces represented. 


Tus GROUP ILLUSTRATED shows a -pair of George II 
square waiters, by Paul Lamerie, 1736, with engraved 
coat of atms in center, and crest in each corner. 
he never duplicated his work, pieces by this master are 
especially valued by the collector. $4500. 


Geofge I tea kettle of duodécagonal form, engraved 

with the arms of Grove of Walbury (Essex), impaling 

On stand with scroll feet supported by square 
$47 


John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The 


it outnumbers. One 


Pennsylvania, 1,131,276 acres; Wash- | 


000 was recently apgrenriates for the 
purchase of more state land. 

Connecticut is to nd $180,000 
in the next two yedrs for the exten- 
sion of her present holdings of 9000 
acres of forest land. 

Maine and Rhode Island are the 
only New England states which pos- 
sess no state forests. 

. | 


MRS. POWERS GIVING 
RADIO BIBLE READINGS 


Mrs. Carol Hoyt Powers, formerly 
a reader in The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., is reading from os 
Bible over the radio from 
WNAC, The Shepard Stores, at 10:30 
on each Wednesday morning during 
November. 

This is part of the program insti- 
tuted by the 
Society to give daily readings from 
the Bible for radio listeners. Mrs. 
Powers is principal of the Leland 
Powers School of Expression in 
Boston. The next reading will be 
Wednesday, Nov. 18. 


| ~ 
| PREMIER MINE OUTPUT 


VICTORIA, B. C., Nov. 7 (Special 
Correspondence)—Production of the. 
world-famous Premier mine in north- 


‘ern British Columbia will be doubled _. 


at the first of the new year as a re- 
| sult of th. installation of new equip- 
/ment, heads of the operating com- 
|pany announced here. With a new | 
mill installed, the Premier wil] pro- 
duce 800 tons of ore a day. Alto- 
gether $700,000 is being spent this 
year on development work and the 
program of improvement in the 
mine's equipment will be continued. 


Christmas 
Gift 


$4.95 


Ripple Finish Hammermill Bond 
Paper, 250 sheets 7%x10%, 250 en- 
velopes 3%x7'4 
Acceptable and Useful 
THE VIRGINIA PRESS. Ine 
Newport News, Virginia 


A handsome cabinet of sta- 


Jordan Marsh 
Company 


Fine China Section 
Fourth Floor of the Annex 
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The F mee 
Pattern 


Exclusively With Us in Boston 


From a World 
Famous Pottery 


Lendx 


It 


Ink stands, 


of choice 


Because 


Street Floor, Tenth Street Entrance, Old Building 


China 


An American Product Decid- | 
edly Worthy of the Ancient | 
Art of Ceramics 


This pattern represents the | 
spirit of the great flower land, 
Fltorida—a pattern that will 
fit most harmoniously with 
your table appointments. 


The unusual shapes of the 
different pieces are a Striking | 
feature of the set. 


The colorful birds, flowers 
_and fruits, hand enameled on 
an ivory-toned border,  re-- 
lieved with blue border and | 
black and white check 
_bine to make the Florida eat nae 
_tern one of the most beautiful 
‘ produced on china. 


‘This is one of seven Lenox 
é , beautiful open stock patterns 
| im our collection of fine china. 


; 4 


TO ENCOURAGE -EARLY 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
merchandise 


All _ charges f 

een now and 
December 25 may be paid 
with account to be rendered 
January 1. 
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HOLDS ITS OWN 


Debt Settlement With 
‘Smerica Looked to Help 
Agreement With British 


By Special Cable 
ROME. Nov. 16—The same una- 
nimity of views which appeared in 
the Italian journals when the first 
announcement was made that a debf 
agreement with the United States 


had been reached is found today in 
the whole of the Italian press. Only 


financial! experts refrain from com- 


ments> but this seems to be due to! 
the fact that the text of the agree- | 
their 


ment has. not yet reached 

hands. , 
One point which is found in all 

comments is that Italy could not 


have obtained from America more 


generous terms, since the arguments | 


ITALIAN LIRA: lms 


of a moral character which Italy | 
_ would gladly have used for demand- | 
ing a cancellation had been en- | 


tirely abandoned, The. opinions of 
several former finance ministers on 


' 
' 
; 


the settlement are published by the | 


Giornale d'Italia, all approving it 
and describing it as very satisfac- 
SE ; 

The Fascist Idea Nazionale writes 
that the agreement shows that Amer- 
ica appreciated rightly Italy’s true 
capacity for payment, adding that 
Italy, having satisfactorily read- 


justed its finances, is in a position | 
The settle-| 


to meet tts obligations. 
ment with America facilitates an 
¢ agreement with Great Britain. Two 
factors on which Italy relies in order 
not to feel too much the burden im- 
posed by the yearly payment of war 
debts are a rise in the value of the 
* lira which, it is believed, will soon 
follow, together with the indemnities 
coming to Italy under the’ Dawes 
plan. The Idea concludes by saying 
that the settlement constitutes a 
great political success for the Fascist 
Government. 

The Giornale d'Italia says that the 
Italians were greatly relieved when 
they learned that the first annuities 
were small. Italy will benefit by the 
settlement for many reasons, one be- 
in;; the influx of American capital 
to Italy and the danger which was 
« feared when the negotiations opened 


.’ that the payments to America would 
lead to the collapse of the lira hav- | 
ing been eliminated, for what practi- | 


cally amounts to a moratorium for 
the first five years has been obtained. 


ALFALFA CROPS 
ARE ENCOURAGING 


Connecticut Valley Campaign 
to Be Continued 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 16 
(Special) — The Hampden County 
Improvement League's experiment in 
encouraging the raising of alfalfa in 
acre and two-acre lots on an intro- 
ductory scale has brought forth such 
good results that the campaign will 
‘ be continued next year in g broader 
way. | 
Of some 12 or 14 that undertook 
to work trial plots under the speci- 
fications laid down. by the.county 
agent, at least 10-have the promise 
"of permanent success to sustain 
them. The others owe their failures 
or halfway successes to the omis- 
sion of some of the essential require- 
ments prescribed. ‘ , 

An odd feature of the league's 
campaign is that.in going about vis- 
iting plots the agent stumbled upon 
a 50-acre alfalfa field in Holyoke, ‘of 


; 


i 
| 


; 
' 
' 


league representatives were 
entirely ignorant. The owner got 
into alfalfa without consulting the 
experts and after seven seasons is 
going forward with the crop with en- 
tire ‘success. He has at this time a 
big barn filled with alfalfa for feed- 
ing his herd of pure-bred jerseys. 
Another grower, a Springfield man 
who specializes in pigs, has been 
producing alfalfa for 20 years. in 
putting on its alfalfa drive here in 
the Connecticut Valley the league's 
staff has applied the lessons learned 
in the western corn belt, where the 
same doubts were experienced at an 
earlier period. It is believed that the 
introduction will prove of great 
vajue in the revival of rural pros- 


perity. 


ITALY DISCUSSES 
PREMIER'S BILL 
Aet Resabitiag Powers .of 


Prime Minister to Be Pre- 
sented to Chamber 


By Special Cable 
ROME, -Nov. 16—In a night sitting 
which lasted for four hours the 
Cabinet approved a bill dealing with 
the prerogatives and authority of the 
Prime Minister which will be dis- 


A Stoker Finds Two Friends 


ae 


‘ 
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A Book and the Ship’s Cat Bring Comfort to the Man of the Sea. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


EDMONTON, Alta., Nov. 7 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Very consid- 
erable growth in the.number of en- 
roliments for 
courses for the first. eight.grades 
the public sehool eurriculum, con- 
ducted by the provincial department 
of education, is noted this fall. There 
are now 670 students enrolled for the 
courses, of which number some 500 
are actively at work. These corre- 
spondence courses were institutted 
by the department of education so 
that\ those children living in’ isolated 
districts, out of convenient reach of 
school facilities, might still continue 
with their studies. 


World News in Brief Bs 


New York @)—The Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Creighton, rector of St. Ann's Episco- 
pal Church of Brooklyn, has an 

nounced his acceptance of the post oi 
Bwhnop of Mexico. He wiil succeed 
Bishop Heury D. Aves, who retired 
tw.) years ago, and who is now livins 
at Scabrcok, Tex. 


Seattle (Special) —A reduction in the 
cost of educating each Seattle student 
is reported by Thomas R. Cole, super- 
intendent of schools here. It now 
costs taxpayers $117.16 each year for 
every high-school student, and $84.54 
for every grade-school student. This 
bettered efficiency and economy is 
\ gtrikingly shown in contrasting these 
figures with those of other years. 


Washington (#)—Twenty-nine final 
degrees of injunction against John R. 
McCarl, Comptroller-General, in the 
navy pay case fave been signed by 
Walter J. McCoy, Chief Justice of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
s The cuurt recently cn’oined Mr. Mc- 
Carl from deducting 20 per cent a 
month from: officers’ pay, to make up 
for alleged erroneous allowance. A 
total of 116 cases had been filed 
against the Compfroller-Genera', in- 
Svclvine approximately $190.000. No- 
tice of appeal in each case has been 
given by Mr. McCarh 

Luray, Va. (Special)—-That the pro- 
posed Shenandoah National Park area 
may be rich in minerals is the opin- 
jon of many in this section who are 
acquainted with the topography of the 
Blue Ridge. Years ago an extensive 
copper mine was operated near here, 
whose ore assayed a high per cent of 
copper. 


Moscow (/)— Vagrant children in 
Russia number more than 300,000, the 
Commissar of Education has :found. 
He characterized it as a situation 
menacing the welfare of the country, 
and accordingly has organized a new 
system of factory schools for homeless 
children. The factory schovis intend 
to teach the waifs various trades in 
edd‘tion to their general education. 


New York (Special)—Plans for a 
nationwide study of public utilities are 
, being made by the American Engineer- 
ing Council, of which James Hartness, 
formerly Governor of Vermont, is 
presidert. Questions confronting the 
rs involve where federal regu- 
la should end and municipal regu- 
lation begin: what should be the pol- 
icy with reference to regulation of 
super-power systcms; whether meth- 
. ods of regulation should be written 
into state constitutions: theories of 
valuation; theories of rate making, and 
the standards of service required by 
federa! and state commissions. 


GEO. E. JOHNS CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
“THE Q! ALITY SHOP” 
Coats—Suits—Gowns 


Visit Our 


Misses’ and Junior Dept. 


Seattle (Special)—Accord nz to ad- 
vices received from Nome, Alaska, the 
mildest feather that has ever pre- 
vailed at’ this time of year in the 
northern city is being experienced 
there. Instead of being welcome, the 
natives are hopeful that the winter 
freeze-up will occur soon. This is for 


fish, which are usually frozen at this 
time of year by the natives for a win- 
ter food supply may spoil unless there 
is a drop in temperature soon. The 
temperature has been ranging from 
30 to 50 degrees above zero. 


New York (4)—A war veteran who 
has always wanted to study for the 
ministry is now in a seminary at the 
behest of the Rev. Dr. Errest M. 
Stires. Philip Davis, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Davis of Los Angeles, 
has given up a good position with the 
Standard Oil Company for the voca- 
tion he regards as sacred. 


Hollywood, Fla. (Special)—Contract 
for the construction of two jetties in 
Lake Mabel, the site of Hollywood's 
proposed $15,000,000 harbor, has been 
let by the Hollywood Harbor and De- 
velopment Company, it is announced 
by Frank C. Dickey, chief engineer of 
Hollywood, and’ who with Gen. George 
W. Goethals, is supervising the build- 
Ling of the harbor. 


Fort Worth, (Special) —Establish- 
ment of a federal fish hatchery at 
Lake Worth, near Fort Worth. is 
forecast by the action of the City 
Council in agreeing to deed 31 acres 
of land to the Government for this 
purpose. 


Richmond, Va. (Special)—Woman's 
representation in the next House cf 
Delegates of the Virginia Legislature 
will remain the same. Mrs. Sarah Lee 
Fain of Norfolk won her campaign 
for re-election and Mrs. Sallie C. 
Booker was. elected 
County. 


the . correspond ened 
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the reason that thousands of sacks of ; search 


from Henry | 


Washington (/)—Labor department | 


studies of retail food prices show an 
average increase of 1.5 per cent be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, and of 8.5 
per cent during the 12 months ending 
on the latter date. Taking the 1913 
level of food prices as 100, the de- 
partment placed it at 161.6 in October. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston Announces 
A Free Lecture on 


Christian Science 


By JOHN RANDALL DUNN, C.S. B. 


of Boston, Mass. 
Member of the Board of Lectureship of 


This Church 
- IN THE CHURCH EDIFICE 
Falmouth, Norway and St. Paul. Sts. 
Back Bay, Boston 
MONDAY EVENING, NOV..16 - 
AT KIGHT O'CLOCK 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
————— 
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cussed at the next session @ the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘In pre- 
amblé, the bill affirms the executivé 
power of: the ‘authorized sov 
through thé, Prime Minister ‘and 
Cabinet. The King appoints and dis- 
misses the Premier, who is respon- 
sible for the general policy of \th 
Cabinet. Cabinet ministers are ap- 
pointed and dismissed by the sover- 
eign on the recommendation of the 
Premier, each minister being re- 
sponsible for his own department to 
both the King and the Premier. 
Divergences between ministers are 
settled by the Premier. 

The bill also determines the rela*’ 
tions between-executive and legisla- 
tive powers. Among the innovations 
introduced is one to the effect that no 
item can be placed on the orders of 
the day in the Chamber or Senate 
without the approval of the Premier. 
The bill contemplates also the pun- 
ishment to be inflicted on those who 
commit acts against the lifé and in- 
tegrity of the Premier, which in cer- 
tain cases might extend to penal 
servitude. An offense against the Pre- 
mier: by words or acts is also pun- 
ished by imprisonment or fine. 

The Cabinet also approved certain 
changes in the law of citizenship, 
providing its loss for Italian subjects, 
who commit acts in foreign countries 
which might lead to disturbances in 
Italy, damage to Italian or foreign 
interest or prejudice to the reputa- 
tion and prestige of Italy. In case of 
grave crimes, together with the loss 
of citzenship confiscation of prop- 
erty is ordered. 


ANTI-SALOON, LEAGUE 
HEAD DEFENDS LAWS 


BUFFALO, N., Y.,. Nov. 16 (Special). 
Reports of the failure of prohibition 
are wntrue, Bishop Thomas Nichol- 


son of Detroit, president of the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, declared 


before the board of bishops of the}! 


Methodist Church in semi-annual 
session here. “The organization is 
stronger, and sentiment for prohibi- 
tion law enforcement is stronger 
throughout the country than ever be- 
fore,” he said. 

Not only is the dry law being bet- 
ter enforced in all sections of the 
country, it is winning greater public 


| support as well, according to Bishop 


Nicholson. Buffalo, he asserted, is 
one of the -three wettest cities in the 
United States. New York is the first 
and Detroit and Buffalo the other 
two, in his opinion. He said that pro- 
hibition is better enforced than any 
other law in Chicago... _ 

Simon D. Fess (R.), Senator from 
Ohio, said: , 

“The dry law will be enforced if 
it takes the navy to do it. The only 
change that Congress will make in 
the dry laws will be to strengthen 
them.” ; 


FREIGHT AGENT APPOINTED 

Norris T. Taylor, formérly con- 
nected with the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, at New 
Haven, Conn., has been appointed 


| general freight agent of the Eastern | 
Steamship Lines, Inc., with head- | 


quarters at India Wharf, Boston. He 
succeeds W. F. Everding, resigned. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN WELCOME 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD READING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


have had no educational opportuni- 
ties, Mrs. Rogers H. Bacon, vice- 
chairman of the 
Drive Committee, said. For that rea- 
son books teaching English to for- 


eigners,t others on simple grammar | 


New York Book: 


j 


j 


for placement in remote life stations. 
There are no books at present in 
these stations, some of which are 
many miles from a railroad. 


Travel Steries Popular 


Fiction, biography, history, travel 
and technical books are desired. 


and mathematicé, serve an important | Conrad and McFee havé a generally 
purposes At the other extreme are | undisputed place at the top of the 
a considerable number of college ' list of favorites. There @re many ée- 
/mands for Shakespeare. Kipling {s 


men, some of whom joined the 

marines or the navy during the war 

and have never givenup seafaring. 
Breaks Day’s Monotony 


Always there js the most profound 
appreciation from the men who have 
been on Ships Where an American 
Merchant Marine Library has been 
placed, Mrs. Bacon added. One of 
them who found himself on a ship 
that was not equipped with one of 
the libraries wrote that his ship- 
mates and he were constantly on the 
“to dig up something to 
read.” He added that “time is mo- 
notonous at sea when one cannot be 
studying or reading.” 

Such calls for books are filled fre- 
quently from other stations besides 
the office in New York. The ships 
may stop for supplies and resup- 
plies of books at Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Sault Ste. Marie, New Orleans, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The association has established dis- 
patch offices in.all of these cities. 

At least 150 book units, or libra- 
ries consisting of 75 books each, will 
be sought in this year’s campaign 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


DESIRES TO REPRESENT publication in 
New England on full time or part, or an 
advertising agency; over 15 years’ expe- 
rience on daily newspapers, magazines, 
trade journals, selling litho. store Siestass 
and some agency work: creative ability and 
initiative, Suite 2, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline, Mass, - 


If You Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Ask for 


SCHULZE 


Butternut 
BREAD 


At Your Grocer’s Des Mornes, Iowa 


Travelers 
Overseas 


May be interésted to know that 
The Christian Science Monitor 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on Fri- 
day advettisements from Paris, 
Florence, and other citi¢s in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Sweden; 
also on Friday advertisements 
from Australia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising offices of 
the Monitor, where visitors are 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London; 
in the Elysee Building, 56. Rue 
du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris; 
—_ at 11, Via Magenta, Florence, 
taly. , 


always popular. Zane Gray, Sinclair 
Lewis and Peter B. Kyne are among 
the moderns who.are much in de- 
mand. Books on navigation‘are con- 
stantly requested, and stories of 
travel, particularly of the country 
for which the ship is bound, never 
fail to interest. 

The association's experience with 
the Bible has been different from 
that encountered in the distribution 
of other books. The Bibles frequently 
fail to return to the association. The 
box containing the other books comes 
back eventually, but the Bible is 
often missing. This has happened so 
often without explanation that Mr. 


Shattuck has been led to believe, 


! 


; 


either that men like to leave a Bible 
on the ship, or that it comes into the 
hands of someone who wants to keep 
it. The association has 500 Bibles, 
most of which are now at sea, or 9n 
their way to sea. 


“Say It With Flowers” 
Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELECRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


1217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. | 


ATDING GERMANY 
Allied : Conference Seeks. to 


Protect Reich Against In- 
ternal Retrogression 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, Nov. 16—The. Conference 
of Ambassadors has sent a formal 
motification of occupational changes 
in the Rhineland today, but at the 
urgent request of the German Gov- 
ernment the Conference had already 
met on Saturday evening in order 
to decide the evacuation of. Cologne 
by Dec: 1, thus taking the sting from 
the Nationalist manifestation jin 
Berlin on Sunday. Even the op- 
ponents of Aristide Briand, French 
Prime Minister, recognize the justi- 
fication for this step. 

It is possible that German dis- 
armament has not been completed 
and never will be completed. But 
the principal safeguard for France 
lies, not in coercive material dis- 
armament of Germany, which in full 
degree is impossible, but rather in 
the cultivation of the sentiments of 
Locarno. Thus, without quibbling 
over small matters, everything is 
being done to encourage moral dis- 
armament. 

M. Briand himself says that “the 
treaty of Locarno signifies nothing, 
if it does not mean that Germany 
and France are resolved to abandon 
the narrow national viewpoint for 
the wider viewpoint of European sol- 
idarity. It -must mean the imme- 
diate and close co-operation of 
France and Germany. French senti- 
ment is oriented in this direction, 
and it % hoped that the German pop- 
ulation has the same .ideal. 

It is this conception which enables 
the Ambassadors’ Conference to 
elevate themselves above the detailed 
examination of the facts, believing 
it more necessary to assist the Ger- 
man Government against those who. 
accuse it of weak concessions. It is 
said th®t though certain obligations 
remain for execution, Marshal Foch 
is entirely acquiescent to the evac-. 
uation of Cologne and the general re- 
organization of the Rhineland oc- 
cupation. Of the . 300 ordinances 
promulgated by the Allied Commis- 
sion in the Rhinelands, only 30 will 
continue in force and a compre- 
hensive amnesty mutually accorded. 


Public.Generally Ignored 


Reich Nationalists’. Meeting: 
By Special Cable 
“BERLIN, Nov. 16—The Paris re- 
porg that the Ambassadors’ Confer- 
ence has fixed the date for the com- 
mencement of the evacuation of 
Cologne for Dec. 1 and handed & 
note to the German Ambassador, 
enumerating the ameliorations 
planned by the Allies in.the Rhine- 
lands has taken the wind out of the 
sails of the Conservatives. The com- 
ments published in their press to- 
day are, on the whole, devoid of the 
usual flerce attacks on the pact and 
merely express disapproval that the 
Allies have not fixed a date for the 


- termination of the evacuation. 


The Locarno agreement, however, 
was attacked most vehemently — by 


the 
the pact, in front of the former royal 
castle, where detachments of ng 
nationalistic. organizations lined up 
with flags. The treaties were de- 
scribed by the speakers as “treaties 
of shame,” and the German delega- 
tion at Locarno was accused of hay- 
ing sold Germany’s honor. 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann, the For- 
eign Minister, was repeatedly called 
a traitor and a criminal by those 
present. One of the speakers de- 
manded, .amidst. cheers, the annull- 
ment of all treaties with the Allies, 
“if necessary with the help of 
arms.” The public, it was noticed 
with much interest, was conspicuous 
for its absence. 


MR. ANDREWS LAUDS 
WORK OF MR. HAYNES 


Denies Dry Commissioner Has 
Been Demoted 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 16—‘Inesti- 


.mable importance” is placed upon 


the value of the services of Roy A. 
Haynes, commissioner of prohibition, 
by Lincoln C. Andrews, assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is in 
charge of prohibition, customs and 
coast guard. Correcting impressions 
that had gone out through the press 
that Mr. Haynes had in. effect been 
demoted by the recent appointment 
of James E. Jones as “director of 
prohibition,” Mr. Andrews gave high 
praise to Mr. Haynes’ experience 
and judgment. 

“The statements of the last week 
of ‘demotion,” ‘replacement,’ and of 
derogatory comment in reference to 
‘Commissioner Haynes indicate an 
entire misunderstanding of the pro- 
hibition reorganization now nearing 
completion,” he declared. “The de- 
centralization of headquarters activi- 
ties included the designation of an 
officer in charge of the remaining 
matters of administrative detail and 
supervision, and Mr. Jones was given 
this work. This was intended to re- 
lieve Commissioner Haynes of these 
details, that he might be free for the 
development of the vitally important 
field program in accordance with the 


} plan announced last summer. 


“Major Haynes’ experience and in- 
timate knowiedge of conditions 
throughout the country, his thorough 
acquaintance with methods and poli- 
cies and with personalities among 
*both friends and foes of prohibition, 
and the high regard in which his 
judgment is held, all combine to 
make his services as my advisor 
in this broader field of federal ac- 
tivities which we are undertaking, 
of inestimable importance to me at 
this time.” ’ 


‘SKIDMORE COLLEGE 
INSTALLS: PRESIDENT 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Nov. 
16 (Special)—Henry Thomas Moore 
was inaugurated president of Skid- 
more College here.before representa- 


tions, the trustees, faculty, and stu- 
dents of Skidmore. 

In his address accepting the presi- 
dency of the college, Mr. Moore de- 
clared that education must forsake 
the dogmatic point of view about cul- 


ture and find for each individual some | 


ins of self-expression. He charac- 
terized as “the greatest obstatle” to 


SEEK ; SUPPRESSION OF jor Soa progress “the tendency of 


“KNIGHTS OF INDUSTRY” 


MONTREAL, Noy. 12 Special Cor- 
respondence)—Ironically designating 
as “Knights of Industry” all “graft- 
ers” who operate in the country dis- 


tricts, and including in this category | 


the man with the land speculation 
scheme, the gold-brick merchant, the 
promoter of dishonest co-operative 
schemes, the agents of wildcat com- 
panies, and all the get-rich-quick, 
would-be fleecers of the farming com- 
munities, the United Farmers of Que- 
bec, in annual convention here; de- 
manded legislation sufficiently drastic 
to put a complete stop to all shady 
efforts to separate the farmer ‘from 
his hard-earned money. 


. 7S 


Personal 
Greeting Cards 


for Christmas and 
the New Year 


Engraved with your name to 
match sentiment 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
ORDER NOW 


Engraving 
Dept. 
57-61 
Franklin 
Street 


Near Washington Street, Boston 


society to submerge the individual.” 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


m4 


[LINCOLNSHIRE 


“At the foot 
0 
* Beacon Hill” 


Special Dinner 


Harvard-Yale: $9 50 
November 2 1 ig 


Thanksgiving $3 .00 
November 26 


In order to be assured of — | 
at immediate reser- — 
vations are necessary. 


Telephone 
HAYmarket 6500 


— 


& 


an interest in it. 


so many have asked us for 


FREE 


W rite friends’ 
names in mar- 
gin or on 


your 


S¢parate sheet. 


WE HAVE been gratified to 
see so many requests for our 

Tie Trees come pouring in! 
It shows a ready response to ad- 
vertising in The Christian Science 
Monitor, and we will, of course, 
continue this form of publicity so 
long as Monitor readers express 


Thé@ Tie Tree is so valuable a 
little’ article that it is no wonder 


work on the same idea as shoe trees, and are 
effective in eliminating wrinkles. and preserv- 
ing the original smart appearance of a Cravat. 


Return the Coupon for a 


TIE TREE 


CRO Sct cbdcacdaneen a cké Gen 


Thank You, Sincerely! 


Winkler 
Cranats 


LITTLE BUILDING 
BOSTON 


and 


silks 


(Room 344B) 


one. Tie Trees 


a tie that is rea 


ties at the same. 


each of them, If you write their 
Re er or on @ 56 rate sheet. We 


nkier Cravats better known. 


Cravats. 


isa as en's 9 99 


VERY 


the excellent wearing 
a lining is frequen 
other scarfs selling at from $2.50 
upward, but we sell ours’ for $1, 
$1.50 and $2. 


Winkler Cravats are put together 
wonderfully well you are assured of receiving 
lly: 

invite the most critical comparison with other 


selling by mail we have been able to eliminate 
certain heavy expenses, and. we use that saving 
to produce a dbeiter: cravat. 


WINKLER CRAVATS ARE SENT ON 
APPROVAL TO MONITOR READERS 
Your friends would like Tie Trees, too. We will send one to 


Sf are 
one is much surprised and delight with 


TEAR OFF HERE 
WM. WINKLER CO., 344B Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me one of your free TIE TREES, also information about 


‘ 


Winkler Cravat is 
made with a special double 
worsted lining throughout, 
this feature is the basis of 
: agro Such* 
tly used in 


We use the finest 
obtainable, too, and since 
eut of the ordinary. We 


prices, for in our business of 


names on the margin of this 
use thin method to make our 
— values that every- 

m. . 


Cee se eee sesesesesesoeses 


ginepiiccccuheisesehteatenne 


of the Nationalists against 


-F. H. Burns, Baltimore, president 


tives of leading educational institu-. 


GOVERNOR FULLER ISSUES 
THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION 


Urges That in the Midst of Power-and Prosperity We Do 
Not Forget the Homely Virtues, the Foundation 


on Which 


We Rose meee 


Alvan T.. Fuller, Governor of 
Massachusetts, today issued his an- 
nual Thanksgiving Day Proclama- 
tion. The proclamation follows: 

“Across the valley of the years 
there comes to us the simple and 
reverend Thanksgiving service of the 
Piigrims, with its message, as they 
knelt in prayer and thanksgiving to 
God after the first harvest in the 
New World. Called together by Gov- 
ernor Bradford of our own Com-| 
monwealth over 300 years ago, this | 
beautiful custom now observed | 
throughout every state of the great 
Union of States of America. 

“The message that comes to us is | 
one of hope and faith and gratitude. | 
It tells us of reliant men and women | 
with hope of liberty and freedom, | 
with faith in Divine Providence, | 
giving public thanks in a new land of | 
hardship and toil and danger. They | 


prayed neither for luxury nor free- | 


bBUSINESS PROTESTS 
FEDERAL INTRUSION |, 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 14—Repre- 
sentatives of large business inter- 
ests want the Government to get out 
of business. A cal] for a mass meet- 
ing to be héld in Washington has 
been sent out signed by Homer L. 
Ferguson, president of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding Company, and 
formerly president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; 


of the Maryland Casualty Company; 
J. KE. Edgerton, Nashville, Tenn., 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and E, C. Mar- 
shall Jr., Washington, general man- 
ager of the Associated Contractors 
of America. 

The invitations were sent to the 
leading industrial organizations of 
the country.: ‘It is purposed that the 
meeting be held in Washington soon 
after Congress meets and it is no- 
table as an out-and-out protest on 


the part of the business interests 
against the intrusion of the Govern- 
ment into private affairs. 


ASK PARTRIDGE CLOSED SEASON 


MONTREAL, Nov. 13 (Special 
Correspondence) — The Provincial 
Government will be asked “by the 
Quebec Society for the Protection. of 
Fish and Game to establish a closed 
season for partridge for two years. 
Reports received by J. R. Innes, 
secretary of the society, indicate a 
rapid disappearance of these game 


dom from toil. They shared the bur- 
dens of the commmunity cheerfully. 
They were men of faith and courage 
and action. They feared God but 
feared no one else. They loved lib- 
erty and made great sacrifices for it. 
Yet they truly respected law. and 
realized that freedom without the 
safeguard of law was -not liberty. 
They were the pioneers in the New 


World who founded a civilization: 


with idealism and rugged honesty as 
its corner stone. 

“Great and powerful has become 
the Nation of which they were the 
founders. National prosperity has 


come to our people unknown to any, 


other in history. With this power 
and material gain let us be careful, 
lest we forget or renounce Divine 
Guidance and those fine traits of 
character, such as humility, honesty, 
sincerity—the homely virtues that 
make a people strong and virile and 


‘reliant and make enduring the civi- 
, lization which they achieve. 


“In obedience to the revered cus- 
om of Thanksgiving and in accord- 
ance with the law of the Common- 
wealth, I appoint Thursday, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, as a 
day of thanksgiving and praise for 
the blessings of life that we as a 
people are privileged to enjoy. 
“May it be a day of-reunions in 
the home and may its spirit of rever- 
ence be deep and true and abiding. 
May a general display of our National 
Colors be had on that day. May life 
at its best be more abundantly 
vouchsafed to fis all in order that we 
may’ more fully. understand that 
license is not liberty and that wrong 
is always and forever futile.” 
refreshing and fragrant. Cook 
what you please. Useful to 


every fastidious housewife, $2.00 per 
package by mai SENTRY SALES CO., 
44 Bromfield St., Boston. Telephone Mains 
6244. 


O MORE ODORS 


A few shakes of SENTRY 
CRYSTALS immediately remove 
all odors from the home. Clean, 


HEN you buy your 

next pair of shoes, 
ask your dealer for shoes 
made from Eisendrath’s 
Adonis Calf. You will 
then be assured of an up- 
per leather of distinctive 
character and of highest 
quality. 


Black and Colors 


B. D. EISENDRATH 
TANNING: Go. 


Tannery at 
Racine, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. Chicao, Il 
195 South St. 130 N. Wells St. 


Don’t Waste 


OW that the .summer 
W season is over, you owe 
yourself time for self-culture. 
Study the MILLER SYSTEM 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
as a basis. You can never rise 
to the top in business gy society, 
in‘club, church, or lodge, if you 
cannot speak or write cor- 
rect English. The 
MILLER SYSTEM is 
bright, brief, and practi- 
cal, with entertainment 
and variety that will hold | 
the attention.. Look it ’ 


over, without obligation, 


DO YOU SAY— 
—in’kwirry for ingui’ry, ad’- 
dress for address’, cu-pon for 
cou’ pon, press idence for prece’- 
dence, conversant for con’- 


- er EE RE: EE ee a = <ecee —— 


wersant, epi-tome for epit’ome, 
acclimated for accli’mated, 
progrum for program, hydth 
for Aeight, alias for a’lias, 
oleomarjerine for oleamarga- 
rime, grimmy for gri-my, com- 
parable for com’parable? 


CAN ¥OU PRONOUNCE 
FOREIGN “WORDS LIKE— 


Masseuse, ‘cello, bourgeois, 
lingerie, décoleté, faux pas, 

rs d@uvre, maraschino, 
Bolsheviki, Reichstag, Ypres, 
Il Trovatore, Thais, Sedeterr 
ski, Ysaye, Nazimova, Galli- 
Curci, s Misérables, 
Goéthe, Fascisti? 


teachers, up-to-date parents, etc. 
Vocab Punctuation, Common 
Mi sacpde ay? 

al French, I 


Conversation, Poise, and Personality. 


ages, in 

clude all t 
Lawyers, 

suits everybody. 


FORM 4 MILLER CLUB 
AMONG YOUR FRIENDS 


There are profitable, entertaining Miller 
Stedy Ciubs all ever the U. S., and as far | 
as Alaska ‘and Hawaii. Very lew club 
rates om “quantity” ers. ' | 


WANTED Agents cverywhere to 
classes in. 


elubs, actories and inde- 
Sania.” Phidtaen nak semmesienae 


| 
ew Cr Ganbant 
Money-Makine  Btody Clase.” Club | 


and BE YOUR OWN ‘JUDGE. 


Does your English embarrass or betray you? 
Do you know when you make mistakes? 
You cannot afford not to know your own language 


Miller System of Correct English 


for Cultured Speech ~ Business or Social 
Room 73, 1341 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


so of 

orm in Letter Writing and many minor items that b 
form in er contribute to Cultured 
NEW EDITION IN FIVE PARTS AT OLD PRICE—$5 


; MILLER SYSTEM OF col 


Name 
1 | Address Pe RCC eRe Ree eee eee 


This Winter 


“The MILLER 
SYSTEM is so 
clear and sim- 
ple that one 
seems to feel 
the actual pres- 


ence of the teacher.”—(A 
student in Aliska.) 


DO YOU SAY— 


—between you and I; a raise in 
salary; a long ways off; a set- 
ting hen; let’s you and I go 
somewhages; those kind of hats 
set good; he don’t know as he 
can ; a mutual friend; the bread 
raises; providing I go; one 
less thing; where will I meet 
you; he referred back to; a 
. poor widow woman; money 
for the Belgiums; we are 
having friends for dinner? 


DO YOU KNOW WHEN 
TO USE— 


—sits or sets, laying or lying, 
farther or further, drank or 
drunk, who or whom, I or 
me, lunch or luncheon, affect 
or effect, council, counsel or 
consul, practical or practi- 
cable, admittance or admis- 
sion, shall or will? — 


ve 


. fon 
ras, Musicians, re 
rasea in common use, 


Simple, Concise, 


low price 


OF —_— 
_ 73, 1341 Beacon St. Bosten, Mass. 
ease sehd for 
Parts-1 and 2 ot year ate 
Correet English. If | decide to 
paren. 1 will $5 
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W.C. T. U. TOLD ENFORCEMENT 
OF LAW: RESTS ON CITIZENRY| 


Public Opinion Will Rule, Says Federal Prohibition Attor- 


ney—Tells of Individual 


Up to Individual, He Says 


Agent Plan—Squarely 


By MARJORIE SHULER 


sors. Their path 
They face the invitation of bribes 
on the one hand and public disap- 
proval on the other, while the motion 
picture industry often sends pictures 
over the State without making the 
cuts which they have ordered. 


DETROIT, Mich., Nov. 144—A 
“hyumanizing” picture of federal pro- 
hibition enforcemen* was given by 
Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, responsible for 
prohibition enforcement today before 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

“The enforcement of any law de- 
pends upon the opinion of the 
citizenry,” said Mr. Andrews. He 
deprecated undue interest in per- 
sonal effort and welcomed criticism 
of results obtained by officials, say- 
ing: 

“It is in order that the public may 
be justified in thus criticizing them 
and in closely following their work 
for the purpose of this criticism that 
I have decentralized the organiza- 
tion and put the full responsibility 
for law enforcement in each district 
equally upon the shoulders of the 
officers appointed to the leadership 
in that district. and that I may hold 
him responsible I have given him 
all my authority and a perfectly free 
hand in the selection of every one 
of his subordinates. In other words, 
he has been given a task to accom- 
plish with power to select his tools 
and freedom to devise his methods 
and then told that his tenure of 
office and his qualifications for 
leadership will be determined solely 
by his accomplishments-for law en- 
forcement in his district. 

“So many cities have questioned | 
the wisdom of this form of organ:- 
zation, yet anyone who has ever ana- 
lyzed the elements of successful 
leadership in any undertaking must 
know that this is the only way in 
which great accomplishment is pos- 
sible. Each of these administrators 
now is a team captain, personally re-; 
sponsible for the initial selection of 
each member of his teath, responsi- 
ble for the continuance in service of 
each tember, responsible for the 
discipline, faithfalness, loyalty and 
esprit de corps of his organization. 

“If he has those qualities of lead- 
ership which I believed him to have 
when I appointed him to this high 
office he will rapidly bring into ex- 
istence such an esprit de corps on 
the part of every men in his or- 

ganization as will make the terrible 
example of bribery, corruption and 
disloyalty of the past an impossibil- 
ity in the future.” 

Motion Picture Censorship 


The plan of approving good mo- 
tion pictures anf ignoring bad ones 
benefits nobody but the industry, as- 
serted Miss Maude Aldrich of Indi- 
ana, director of the motion pictures 
department, who made a strong plea 
for censorship today at the annual 
convention. Miss Aldrich said: 

“The motion picture industry have ; 
a plan of co-operation for us. They 
wish us to approve and advertise the 
good pictures and say nothing of the 
bad ones. This would indeed be a 
most excellent\'co-operation in their 
interest, for if we will advertise the | 
good pictures they will advertise the | 
bad ones, and they will get the larg- 
est possible’ gate receipts from both. 

“Clearly this program of co-op- 
eration is neither in the interest of | 
American boys and girls, nor in the 
interest of more wholesome pictures. 
We must disapprove and discourage 
attendance at theaters where objec- 
tionable pictures are shown. If this 
can be done in an organized way 
without giving publicity to the bad 
picture it will help,.I believe a large 
number of women working on this 
plan could improve.the pictures in 
many of our smaller towns and 
cities. 

A More Effective Method 


“However. we have a few states 
and many large cities which have a 
‘more effective way of dealing with 
the problem. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kansas, Maryland, Vir- | 
ginia and Florida have motion pic- 
ture censorship, and Connecticut has 
a new license law providing regula- 
tion. This year in.these states let us 
start a new plan of co-operation. 
People have been co-operating’ with 
the industry which is absolutely re- 
sponsible for every bad picture and 
for every film from bad books in ex- 
istence today. 

“The results capsidering the effort 
made and the time expended have 
been almost negligible, and now let 
us co-operate with the unpopular and 
much maligned motion picture cen- 


cers of enforcement that can 
bribed and do not do their duty. Will 
we dispense, therefore, with these 
officers? By no 
to get better. If our censors do not 
do their duty, let us try to get better, 
but let us, by all means, take an in- 
terest in those we have. 
jectionable scenes are found in pic- 
tures in states which have censor- 
ship, write 
letter. 


in one year, but our goal for 1926 in 
states which have censorship will be 
that set by the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania 
flasks and scenes of violation of the 
prohibition law from all pictures.” 


policewomen throughout the country 
and federal legislation to establish 
tk«. 
department of the District of Colum- 
bia will be the aims of the social 
morality department this year, said; 
the director, Dr. Valeria H. 
of New York. 


provide literature, lectures, motion 
pictures, 
adults and junior: with a great sense 
of responsibility for social relation- 
ship, including parenthood, suppres- 
sion of undesirable literature on 
news 
places of recreation, promotion of 
improved recreation facilities, and 
giving aid to young women are 
among the activities of the state de- 
partment reported by Dr. Parker. 


Preventive and protective work is 
the special interest of the depart- 
ment, sdid Miss Hutzel. In addition 
to her local work, Miss Hutzel is 
vice-president of the International 
Association of Police Women. 


was urged by Mrs. Martha N. Allen 


is no bed of roses. 


“We know we have police and = 


s. We will try 


When ob- 


your censor a kindly 


“We cannot accomplish everything 


for the elimination of hip- 


Want More Women Police 
The appointment of well-trained 


women’s bureau in the police 


Parker 


The department will continue to 


and book lists to train! 


stands, closing. undesirable 


The work of the woman's division 


of the Detroit Police Department |: 
was described by its chief, 
Eleanor 
police women handle all cases of 
women brought into the police de- 


Miss 


Hutzel, whose staff of 30 


partment as offenders or victims. 


End “Medicinal” Liquor ‘ 
The finish of liquor as medicine 


of New York, superintendent of the 
medical temperance department, who 
said: “The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union will not ask Congress 
to put the traffic into government 
dispensaries, but will ask Congress’ 
to ban the whole’ business by pro- 
hibiting. the manufacture, sale and 
prescription of alcohdlic liquors for 
medicine as well as for beverage.” 
Mrs. Allen recommended open aid 
by the union to the druggists! and, 
pharmacists in’ what: she te?med 
“their earnest desire to be rid of the 
whiskey prescription traffic.” Not 
more than one-third of the druggists 
of the country have liquor licenses 
she said, adding, “many ex-saloon 
keepers went into the drug business, 
some into the wholesale drug busi- 
ness. In 1921 there were 3300 whole- 
sale drug firms with permits to with- 
draw liquors from ‘tonded ware- 
houses. Then the law came into 
force which forbids a dealer td sell 
liquor in excess of 10 per ceat of 
gross drug business. In 1924 permits | 
to such drug business dropped. to 446. 
“It has not been possible for me 
to secure from prohibition head- 
quarters at Washington the number 
of physicians taking out permits to 
prescribe alcoholic liquors the past 
year. The reply to my query‘wag that 


85,000 permits were issued, but that |- 


this number covered dentists and 
veterinarians as well as medical 
doctors. The federal prohibition di- 
rector of one state said that 100 
fewer permits were asked for in his 
state than in the previous year, and 
he believed that therc would continue 
to-be a steady decrease in the 7 of 
these whiskey permits by physicians. 
He added that only one physician had 
applied in six months for a second 
book of blanks of 100 each. ._ 

“The bureau of printing at Wash- 
ington reported that 300,000 books of 
prescription blanks were printed last 
year, each containing 100 blanks. If 
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000,000. Of this $862,403 was for med- 
icines co tics.” 


narco 

“The raneien of rules by the pro- 
hibition unit requiring sufficient 
medication to render medicinal 
wines urfit for beverage use re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of more 
than 2,000,000 gallons of wine less 
in 1923 than in 1921. But this rule 
does not seem to be very effectual 
in some ways as beef, iron and wine 
drunks are still in evidence. A beef, 
iron and wine drunk who was ar- 
rested when driving a car was dis- 
charged by the judge because he 
drank supposed medicine.” 


Field Secretary Reports 
Fifteen thousand milés of travel 


record of Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith of 


Iowa, superintendent of citizenship 
and field secretary for citizenship 
work, Wisconsin, Idaho and Cali- 
forina won flags tor interesting the 
greatest percentage of their mem- 
bere in the work and graduating 
them in correspondence courses in 
citizenship Mrs. Smith gave “hon- 
orable mention” to a number of 
states. 

From her “legislative watch tower” 


the organization Mrs. Lenna Lowe 
Yost reported the federal legislative 
gains of the year with a summary 
of the work of the organization in its 
support of educational and welfare 
legislation in additon to prohibition. 
Thirty-eight states have peace de- 
partments, according to Mrs. Lella A. 
Dillard of Georgia, who reported 
peace oratorical contests, peace es- 
cays in schools, public meetings and 
peace programs in the local unions. 
The pledges of nearly 260,000 young 
people on the patriotic roll of alle- 
giance were presented yesterday af- 
ternoon as the result of a “campaign 
of young people for young people” 
and Jjast evenink the convention 
heard the appeal of Miss Mary J. 
Campbell of India for peace. 


Judge Allen on World Court 


Supreme Court spoke for peace and 
the World Court. 

“The World Court,” she said, “as 
recommended by President Harding 
and sponsored by President Cool- 
idge, has had the support of the 
Democrats in the Senate. If pushed 
at any time since it was drawn up 
there is no doubt that it would have 
passed. Yet at no time since Presi- 
dent Coolidge came out in its sup- 
port and when the Senate heard it, 
has the idea been forced to an issue.” 

“This measure is not in force be- 
cause the American people have 
failed to let the Government see that 
it is our supreme interest; that we 
are anxious to adopt some step to- 
ward everlasting eee When we do 
get into the World Court, Americans 
should realize that it is only a ‘par- 
tial step toward peace. The World 
Court has not the basic fundamental 
law to? mn and keep peace, but 
it ig @ Move in the direction for the 
outlawry of war for which every 
American strives. 

“America shouid declare to the 
‘world that she will not use armed 
force untéss. physically attacked; 
that she will not resort to war for 
the settlement of international con- 
troversy. This action will not abol- 
ish the right of self-defense, which 
must be recognized: among nations 
as well as among individuals, but it 
will abolish the right to make ag- 
gressive war.” 


Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio 


in the United States this year is the», 


at the Washington headquarters of} 


“Music in Boston 


Roland Hayes : 

Roland Hayes, tenor, sang at 
Symphony Hall Sunday afternoon. 
An audience which filled every seat 
in the house, crowded the long aisles 
and absorbed all available space on 
the platform heard. a program of 
delicately balanced proportions. 
Mozart’s rarely sung aria “Tali e 
contanti sono,” four unfamiliar songs 
‘by Hugo Wolf, three of Griffes’ 
moodily entrancing lyrics, and a 
group of Negro spirituals encom- 
passed the entire list of music. 

Of course, some encores lengthened 
the original span, but so adroitly 
chosen were these extra songs that 
they seemed integral to the original 
plan. For instance, Mr. Hayes and 
hia, very able accompanist, William 
Lawrence, added “Kleine Dingen” to 
the announced songs by Wolf. Sub- 
sequent to the writings of Griffes 
came “Wandering Zephyrs,” by 
Rachmaninoff, and.“Silence of Night” 
by Annsky. The. spirituals called 
forth added examples of some not too 
ell known expressions of racial 
temperament and feeling. By. such 
means, then, does Roland Hayes 
Combine artistry of content with 
artistry of interpretation. He gives 
his audience the encores it demands 
but he makes no musical conces- 
sions. 7 

Experience and time have in- 
creased and bettered this singer’s 
glorious roundness of tone, the in- 
finite varieties of expressiveness he 
cajoles from his expansive voice, the 
outward and inward evidences of 
musicianship. The refinements which 
many years ago raised his singing 
from surrounding levels of medioc- 
rity still abide within his musical 
personality. He remains artist and 
musician first, concert singer next. 

Much of Roland Hayes’ success 
must be attributed to an assiduous 
cultivation of whatever best suits his 
abilities. Mozartian lines of melody 
lend themselves admirably to his} 
characteristics, so Mozart almost in- 
variably holds prominent place on a 
Hayes program. From Negro spirit- 
uals the singer extracts the very 
essence of sweetly rhythmic swing 
and the miner monotony of mood, so 
spirituals are given concluding and 
well remembéred place. Works of 
light, fantastic inspiration adorn his 
yoice and style with utmost grace, 
whereupon Griffes’ “Rose of the 
Night;” “Come, Love,” and “The 
"Dreamy Lake” are sung, with an air 
of exotic weirdness. Whatever Mr. 
Hayes sings well, he puts before his 
public. And the range of his abilities 
would seem to match hie large fol- 
lowing. Light -rraces, shimmering 
glints, resonant beauties all reside 
in a voice which can progress fer- 
vently from the lightest pianissimo 
‘to ringing loudness. Best of all, 
musicilanly understanding holds sway 
Lover acquired artistry. 


Diamond—Bedetti 


Dorothy Diamond, soprano, and 
Jean Bedetti, cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a joint re- 
cital at Symphony Hall last evening. 
For Mme. Diamond, Paul Berger 
served as able accompanist, while 
Arthur Fiedler acted in like capacity 
for Mr. Bedetti. 
. A  Mmiscéllaneous assortment of 
pieces made the composite program. 
Reichardt, Schumann,  Pergolesi, 
Mana-Zucca, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Georges were listed among the sing-. 
er’s music, while the cellist had- 
drawn on Boccherini for a Sonata 
in A major and a Rondo on Leca-_| 
telli’s “Adagio,” Bruch’s “Kol, 
Nidrei,” “Olle in tierra” of Cassado | 
andDelune’s “Libellule,” the last a 
work new to Boston. : 

The new composition proved a dis- | 
playful piece, conceived in a lightly | 
fantastic vein, possessing color and 
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definitely amenab!l to concert per- 
formance. In this wrk as to eae: 
Mr. Bedetti was assuredly in fine 
fettle. Vigor and spiritedness super- 
imposed themselves on his musical 
qualities, and he attained an effec- 
tive balancing of contemplative 
playing and impetuousness. 

Mme. Diamond, for many years a. 
singer about Boston, chose a program 
of briefly miscellaneous songs, often 
tinged with sugary sentimentality. 
An unusual occurrence was that her 
best singing came at the very be-_ 
ginning of the program. The first 
three songs, Reichardt's “Hoffnung,” 
Schumann’s “Die Lotusblume,” and 
Schira’s “Sognai”’ showed a smoothly 
even lyrical roundness of tone. In 
these the singer seemed entirely self- 
possessed, 


But subsequent songs, most notice- 
ably the lovely though trying aria. 
“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” brought perturbation and 
therewith some inefficiencies to a 
performance otherwise manifesting 


general satisfactoriness and musi- | 


clanship. 


Zlatko Balokovic 


Zlatko BaloRovic, violinist, gave a 
recital on Saturday afternoon in 
Jordan Hall before an audience of 
good size, He played this program: 
Siciliano’ et Rigaudon, Francoeur- 
Kreisler; Adagio, Fiorillo; Varia- 
tions on .. theme by Corelli, Tartini- 
Kreisler; Prelude e Allegro, Pugnani- 


of which, 
there were none in ~ case. The 
from the Goldmark made one 


might have been welcomed. 

Had Mr. Balokovic’s tone been en- 
tirely lacking in a certain edginess 
in the lower notes,.had his har- 
monics been of a sweeter and purer 
quality, much would have been 
to a recital that had a great deal to 
commend it. 

One only wonders if, in+ another 
recital heré, these faults might not 
disappear as a result of familiarity 
with his surroundings. They some- 
how conveyed the impression of an 
artist not entirely at ease, There was 
every indication that Mr. Balokovic 
has it in him to play even better than 
he did on Saturday. 


People’s Symphony 

The fourth concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra was given in 
the Hollis Street Theater yesterday 
afternoon. Ethel Leginska agajn was 
guest conductor and soloist. The 
program: 
Brahms,.....Symphony No. 1 in C Minor 


Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte in B-flat Major 


Waapee 
relude to “The Mastersingers cf 
Nuremberg” 


So great was the desire to hear this 
gifted Englishwoman play, as well as 
to see her conduct, that: the theater 
was filled to capacity, the orchestra 
pit being occupied with chairs and all 
standing room taken. It was little 
wonder that enthusiasm ran high fn 
the audience, for Leginska is herself 
an enthusiast; she revels in Ber mu-} 


Kreisler; Sonata in D minor, Ire- 
land; Adagio from Suite, op. 11, Gold- | 
mark; Slavonic Dance, 
Peasant Dance, Confalonieri:; 
ment, Manojilovich: “Zephyr,” 
bay; Gypsy Air, Nachez. 
Mr. Balokcvic’s playing showed 
talent in a marked degree. His tone 
was now warm and sensuous, now 
soft and of a texture finely spun, now 
definttle and a bit martial. For the 
most part, he had his color palette 
well in hand but occasionally there 
was a tendency to carry the exact 
quality of tone beyond its natural | 
bounds. dis phrasing was clear-cut | 
and, generally speaking, of an indi- | 
viduality that set his interpretations | 
apart from those lof most violinists. 


L2- 
Hu- 


Miriam Allen, a‘ the piano, gave | tra, greatly reduced in numbers tor | abt 


the violinist excellent support. In 
the first group, she showed a dispo- 
sition to drag the chosen tempo a 
trifie ,.but this quickly disappeared, 
and throughout “the remainder of 
the afternoon, the players were en- 
tirely in accord, 

It was a pleagure to find on the 
program no concerto, with faltering 
piano trying to fill in the gaps right- 
fully intended for an orchestra, 

The Ireland, Sonata was most in- 
terestingly played by both violinist 
and pianist.:It is an oxacting thing 


| which is seldom heard, calls for little 


sic; she believes the orchestra is 
capable of great things, and she fires 


Dvofak; | them with her own enthusiasm. 


Leginska has a penchant for 
Brahms, so that the symphony was 
played in a manner to cmphasise-its 
m:gnificent structuré, which reminds 
one of massive statuary, yet a statu- 
ary alive with emotion, vibrant with 
intense feeling. The orchestra re- 
vealed its beauties with nice effect, 
and Leginska conducted with meticu- 
lous care, preserving” excellent ae 
ance. 

As a gentle lull between the sym- 
phony and the Wagner prelude came | 
rusic of a more “intime” character. | 
In fact, the concerto might/be classi-— 
fied as chamber music; the orches- | 


the occasion, clustered round the’ 
piano, at which Leginska conducted | 
as well as played. The composition, 


bravura playing, but rather all the 
light daintiness and feathery grace 
which characterizes much of Mozart's 
work, which it closely resembles. De- | 
lightfully at ease both as player and | | 
conductor, Leginska was rewarded | 
with tumultuous applause, —— re- 
called no fewer than eight ‘times. 
Twice she insisted on the orchestra 
rising to share her triumph. 
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OWNERSHIP OF BED OF RIVER 
DECIDED BY THE PRIVY COUNCIL ” 


“ll 


MONTREAL, Nov. 16 (Special)— 
An important outcome of the decision 
of the Privy Council in the case of 


edjthe attorney-general of Quebec 


versus the Harbor Commission of 
Montreal, a Dominion body affirming 
that the right of ownership of the 
foreshore and bed of the navigable 
portions of the St. Lawrence is 
vested in the Province is that the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway praject 
cannot be carried out without the 
consent of the Quebec Legislature. 

The Shipping Federation of Ca- 
nada in a’ statement issued by its 
secretary says: “We, who opposed 
the deep waterway scheme can now | 
rest in peace, for we know Quebec 
will never consent; Quebec Province 
is a safety valve.” 

Ontario’s Opportanity 

On the other hand it is pointed 
out that the Privy Council's decision 
will enable the province of Ontario! 
to enter into an argument with the 
State of New York tc dam the Upper 
St. Lawrence for power purposes 
whether the Dominion Parliament 
consents or not. 

The late Sir Adam Beck asked the 
Dominion to «ccord Ontario author- 
ity to go ahead with powc~ develop- 
ments on the Upper St. Lawrence in- 
| dependently of the waterways proj- 
ect. If the Ontario Hydro Commission 
now desires to pursue the policy ad- 
yocated by its late head, the way has 


been cleared ty the decision of the 
Privy Council. It is claimed that the 
keane supporting 


the courts for 
Premier Must Consent 

Its effect is that even though the 
Canadian Government is disposed to 
enter into an.undertaking in agree- 
ment with the American Government . 
to capitalize the St. Lawrence above - 
Montreal, . thing can be dons with. 
Out the consent of Quebec Provincd © 
as a portion of the proposed water- iz 


| way is in Quebec territory. 


The Dominion government bes 
power to expropriate property tir. e 
public purposes under the Railway 


Act, but it is not considered atal 
| likely that it would attempt to ex- 
ercise such power in order.to sgn ; 
plement the waterways - project, in 
face of the strong opposition which 
now exists in the Quebec eel 
ture. : 
A curious effect of the de is 
that while the Dominion | 
has complete jurisdiction over: navi- 
gation, it now has no legal right to 
install buoys, beacons and . other — 


aids to navigation in the St. w- 
rence River, although there 1 be 


no difficulties with the province on * 
that score. 
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SLAVES AN ACT OF PIRACY 


Draf t Protocol on Slavery to Come Up for Reconsideration 
' at Seventh Assembly of League of Nations 
Next September 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Nov. 6—The protocol 
on slavery which was sprung on 
a surprised Geneva by the British 
delegation to the recent Assembly 
of the League of Nations has been 
molded and beaten in the furnace of 
various committees and subcom- 
mittees into an imposing looking 
convention which, after circulation 
among the various powers, is to 
come up for reconsideration—and it 
is hoped, Signature—at the Seventh 
Assembly next September. 

The British draft protocol was 
framed in the shape of a resolution 
by the League Assembly, and if ac- 
cepted in its original form would 
have gone immediately to the various 
countries concerned for ratification. 
Now that the protocol has become a 
convention there is thus a delay of 
at least 12 months before any fresh 
steps can be taken to end the slave 
traffic. Against this, however, must 
be put the fact that the British 
draft, short though it was, contained 
proposals which had aroused such 
serious opposition when brought for- 
ward a few months earlier in the 
League of Nations Temporary 
Slavery: Commission that they had 
very little chance of anything like 
general acceptance. ; 


An Act of Piracy 


The British protocol laid down 
categorically that “the act of con- 
veying slaves on the high seas shall 
be deemed an act of piracy.” This 
would have meant that any vessel 
suspected of carrying slaves could 
have been chased and searched by 
the vessels of one signatory power, 
even inside the territorial waters 
of another signatory. All that the 
convention does in this connection 
is to “recognize the value of sepa- 
‘rate agreements between the powers 
concerned conferring on their war- 
ships in certain zones in which they 
may consider the existence of traffic 
in slaves to be a possibility, special 


rights enabling them to prevent and |, 


suppresa the said traffic on vessels 
fiving the flag of any of the powers 
which are parties to such agree- 
ments.” 

Great Britain and the United 
States agreed to class slave traders 
as pirates no less than 101 years 
ago, but the classification has not 
been genefally accepted. The right 


always been a very delicate sub- 
ject, and difficulties over this ques- 
tion prevented several powers from 
ratifying the Brussels Act of 1890, 
which has hitherto been the Magna 
Charta of those engaged in the fight 
acainst the slave’ trade. 


than that of any possible slaver. 


Though the policing is fairly effec- 
tive, it is undeniable that a number | 
of slavers evade the cordon and suc- 
ceed in reaching the coast of Arabia 
with their human cargo. | 
Mecca a Slave Mart 

Arabia, and more especially 
Mecca, is the chief mart for slaves. 
The annual pilgrimage in which tens 


of thousands of Moslems engage 
eaclf year, provides the buyers and 
incidentally also affords an oppor- 
tunity, apart from the regular traffic 
across the Red Sea, of bringing the 
slaves to market. 


to pursue the traffickers across the 
frontier in order to rescue the cap- 
tives. 

Practically speaking, however. 
there are only six states concerned 
in this aspect of the problem, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, and it would 
be possible to deal with this matter 
by means of separate agreements on 
the lines contemplated for warships 
in the Leagué Convention. The co- 
operation of is especially 
necessary in this connection, as the 
slaves on their way to the Red Sea 
are frequently taken across Egyptian 
territory,» the inhabited portion of 
which, the Nile valley, is only a few 
miles across, with enormous tracts 
of almost pathless desert on each 
side. 


BRITISH HAIL AIR 
ROUTES TO IN DIA 
Lines Run ‘Odpese, Teheran, 


Lahore, Caleutta, or Via 
Aleppo, Bushire, Bombay 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Oct. 26—Gpeat impor- 
tance attaches in England to the de- 
velopment of the overland air-route 
to India. Hence much satisfaction is 
felt at the successful termination of 
the recent negotiations carried out 


Choice of Four Routes to India by Air 


~ 


Until it was discovered what was 
afoot, 
and others would leave their homes) 


in China, the Straits Settlements, the | 


Dutch East Indies, the Sudan, with | 
large retinues described as servants. | 
children, and wives, and would re- 
turn with a following which had 
become strangely depleted. The 
authorities have scotched this prac- 
tice by a careful system of pass- 
ports, but they have by no means 
killed it. It is too easy to assert 
that the sold slaves have died and 
so difficult to disprove the assertion 

The Turks abolished the status of 
slavery in the Ottoman Empire 
(which then included Arabia) in 
1908, but the law was never strictly 
enforced, and when the Hejaz be- 


came independent as a result of the, 
Great War, King Hussein insisted | 
that slavery was legal under the! 


Koran. Formerly, the many slaves 
in Arabia who wanted their free- 
dom had been in the habit of taking 
refuge at the British and French 
consulates at Jiddah and were then 
set free by the local Turkish 
authorities on the application of the 
consuls. King Hussein, however, 
resisted the right of sanctuary and 
the slaves were too terrorized to 
appeal to the consuls. 
King Hussein Consulted 


In August last year, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands 
made joint representations to King 
Hussein on the subject. In the end 
a compromise was arranged by 
which the number of slaves who 
could take refuge at the consulates 
was limited to a given number for 
each steamer. About 40 slaves were 
freed and sent away under British 
auspices during the past summer 
and four by the Italian Consul. No 
figures are available for the other 
consulates. It is hoped that when 
the present struggle in the Hejaz 
between the Hashimite family and 


benevolent-looking gentlemen | 


Sultan Ibn Saud of Nejd has come to 


Agreement Propesed 


When the subject was discussed by | 
the League’s Temporary Slavery 
Commission last July, it was decided 
to recommend the various European 
powers concerned, and Egypt, to con- 
clude an agreement “permitting ships 
..». to purswe and to take posses- 
sion, even. in territorial waters, of 
vessels suspected of carrying slaves.” 
This recommendation was confined to 
the Red Sea and neighboring waters 
—a term which apparently was in- 
tended to include the Persian Gulf. 
The British protocol, on the other 
hand, made no mention of any lo- 


cality, so that the right of capture 
would have extended throughout the | 
world, if the British draft had been | 
accepted as it stands. | 

At present the right of search is 
limited; under the Brussels Act, to 
vessels of less than 500 tons burden 
found in the northern part of the 


the Red Sea, where any such vessel 
may be stopped for. the purpose of 
verifying its a Spore 2 process which 
is held toi de mustering the crew 
and passengers. If the papers are 
found in order, nothing more can 
legally be done unless the vessel is 
navigating under the flag of a power 
which has concluded a special con- 
vention providing for further action. 
‘ Powers of Officer 

But if the officer- responsible for 
detaining the vessel is convinced that 
“an act of slave trade has been com- 
mitted on board during the passage, 
or that irrefutable proofs exist... 
to justify a charge of fraudulent use 
of the flag, or fraud, or of participa- 
tion in the slave trade, he shall take 
the detained vessel to the nearest 
point of the zone where there is aj| 
competent authority of the power. 
whose flag has been used.” Some: 
notably Great Britain, | 
France and Italy, made special ar- | 
rangements to have competent au-— 
thorities in suitable localities. p 

At present the fight against the 
slave trade in these areas is waged 
entirely by certain naval units of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy. It 
has been stated that to make sure no 
slaver succeeded in crossing the Red 
Sea, leaving aside more distant 


fleets would have to be concentrated 
there in order to establish an unin- 
terrupted cordon of warships. 

The practice at present is to use 
small vessels which can pursue the 
slaver close inshore. Italy has even 
adopted the practice of equipping 
native sailing dhows as warships and 
fitting them with an auxiliary engine 
so that their.speed shall be greater 
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an end, a more satisfactory arrange-| TUrkey, and has, 


‘ment will be reached. 


The Temporary Slavery Commis- | 


sion of the League, in its last report 
to the Council, recommended the es- 
tablishment ofla central depot on the | 
western coast of the Red Sea for the} 
eollection-and repatriation of freed 
slaves, but there is no mention of 
such a depot in either the British 
protocol or the League Convention. 


tne Russia and forbade the wearing 


hibition of 


The reason for this omission has not 

yet been published, and is the more 

surprising when it is remembered, 

‘that the Brussels Act of 1890 pro- | 

vided for the establishment of ‘ 

eration offices” in yarious places. 
A Central Bureau 

The League Commission § also, 
recommended that all information 
which can be obtained “regarding | 
the origin and destination of freed | 
slaves and their transport by sea | 
or land shsould be centralized in a 
bureau to be designated by the Coun- 
cil.” This recommendation also has 
been passed over for reasons as yet 
unknown. 

The Brussels Act established such 
a bureau, which had its seat in Brus- 
sels, but it lapsed when the Ger- 
mans entred the Belgian capital, dur- 
ing the Great War, and it has never 
been reconstituted. The Brussels Act 
also set up an office at Zanzibar “to 
centralize all documents and in- 
formation of a nature to facilitate 
thethe repression of the slave trade 
in the maritime zone.” This too has 
disappeared, and nothing is said 
about reconstructing it. 


The Right of Pursuit 


Another point on which both the 
Briitsh Protocol and «the League 
Convention are silent, is the ques- 
tion of the right of pursuit of slave 
traders and raiders on land which 
| was raised in the discussions of the 
|Temporary Slavery Commission. 
There are various areas in Africa 
_ where slave trading and raiding still 
go on—notably in the interior of 
Libya (the sphere of influence of the 
Senussi), in Morocco, and, despite 
the efforts of the authorities, in 
Abyssinia. In places where the fron- 
tiers are not closely guarded, where 
the grip of the central Government 
is weak, it may sometimes be neces- 
sary for the police of one country 
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IRATE TURKS OPPOSE 


CHANGE OF HEADGEAR 


Turkish Citizen Without Fez 
Ejected From Mosque 


BELGRADE, Oct. 21 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—It is well known that 
Kemal Pasha desires to modernize 
therefore, intro- 
(duced certain outward reforms, just 
as did Peter the Great when, over 


200 years ago, he wished to modern-|* 


of long beards and long robes. One 
ot Kemal Pasha’s reforms is the pro- 


the wearing of the fez, 
the cap whieh for centuries has dis-| 
tinguished the Turks from all other | 
nations, 

But these changes penetrate with 
difficulty among the Turks outside 


_ dents which have happened among 
the Turks in South Serbia. The most 


recently at Skoplie, the chief town 
| of South Serbia. o Skoplje there 
‘came from Angora a certain Vakib 
‘Ali, a Turkish citizen, who has ac- 
cepted all the reforms, and among 
them the abolition of the fez, which 
| he replaced by an ordinary hat. 

This provoked great consternation, 
and many protests among the Turks. 
It did not disturb Vatib Ali, who 
came the next day, even into the 
mosque wearing a hat, and not a fez. 
When, however, he entered, the sen- 
ior Moslem priest cried that there 
was an infidel in the mosque profan- 
ing its sanctity, who should be 
ejected. In vain did Vatib Ali ex- 
plain that Turkey has adopted the 
wearing of hats, and that “Allah 
would not be angry,” but the irri- 
tated Turks turned upon him and ac- 
tually put him out. 

Vakib Ali immediately sent a pro- 
test to the authorities against his 
fellow-believers for preventing him 
from carrying out his religious rites, 
which are guaranteed by the Consti-| 
tution of Jugoslavia. This has only 
aroused even greater bitterness 
among the Turks at Skoplije. 
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between Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton 
Brancker and the Persian authori- 
ties for the use of the southern or 
gulf route. 

There is as yet no regular all-Brit- 
ish air route to India from Europe. 
In this connection it: is interesting 
to note that the shortest main route 
in point of view of flying distance 
from London to Calcutta, does not 
touch South Persia, but lies through 
Cologne to Berlin, thence via Waraw 
to Odessa on the Black sea; from 
Odessa to Rostoff, thence across the 
North Caucasus to Baku and thence 
across the scuthwest corner of the 
Caspian to Teheran. , Leavi 


Persian capital, the pext t is 


Meshed in, no Persi then | 
| Quetta, chore Detead ant Calcutta. 


A second route, which avoids Rus- | 
sia, is that already followed by the 
French Compagnie de Navigation 
Aérienne, who work from Paris via 
Bucharest to Angora, with communi- 
cations thence to Aleppo and Bag- 
dad.’ The British have a running 
service between Egypt and Bagdad, 
and now intend connecting up Bag- 
dad with Bombay via the Persian 
Gulf route already mentioned. The 
main points on this very straight 


route are Bagdad, Ahwaz, Bushire, 


Bender Abbas, Karachi and Bombay. 

In view of the difficulties raised by 
Germany in regard to foreign avia- 
tion over that country, there is an 
alternative and more southerly Eu- 
ropean route to Aleppo, embracing 
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Marseilles, Rome, Brindisi and 
Smyrna. 

There are thus three well-defined 
and separate European air highways, 
which traverse Egstern, Centra! and 
Southern Europe respectively. It is 
cléar, therefore, that the very near 
future will see heavy international 
competition over all these routes, 
and the race is already beginning for 
commercial supremacy in the air. 

It is not generally recognized how 
important Mosul and TItak are to 
Britain’s air communications with 
India and the East. A glance at the 
map will show how vital this area is 
in the general scheme of communica- 
tions. In view of this consideration, 
apart from any other reasons; it is 
natural that Britain should be deeply 
interested in the maintenance of a 
peaceful and friendly régime in both 
Palestine and Irak. 


EGYPT’S MOTORCARS 
SHOW BIG INCREASE 


Ford Car Favorite, But Motor- 
cycles 90 Per Cent British 


CAIRO, Oct. 21 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—In a report on the eco- 
nomic and financial situatian of 
Egypt, the commercial secretary on 
the staff of the British High Commis- 
missioner says, in regard to the 
progress of motor transport in this 
country that the numbers of licensed 
motor vehicles of all kinds, for both 
private and commercial use, have in- 
creased considerably. The principal 
features of this growing use of motor 
transport are the increase in light 
cars, both two and four seaters, and 
in the number of public motor omni- 
buses -in the Cairo and Alexandria 
districts. 

Apropos of the latter, their com- 
petition with the railroads, resulting 
from frequent, regular and cheap 
services plying between outlying 
towns and the two cities, became so 
acute during 1924 that it is men- 
tioned as one of the reasons for the 
reduction of third-class passenger 
fares. 

The tctal number of motorcars in 
Cairo in May last is given as 5871, 
in Alexandria 1790, and in the Canal 
Zone 75. There were 3095 motorcabs 
in Cairo, 640 in Alexandria,~and 64 
in the Canal Zone, while the num- 
ber of motorcycles was 2876 in Cairo, 
880 in Alexandria, and 120 in the 
Canal Zone. 

The Ford car is the most popular 
in Egypt, while Fiat and Citroen 
automobiles are also much in de- 
mand. British light cars are only 
just beginning to be known. On the 
other hand, over 90 per cent of the 
motorcycles in the country are of 
British | manufacture. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS 
INCREASE OPPOSED 


TOKYO, Oct. 7 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Recording opposition to 
more than a 2.5 per ‘cent increase of 
the Chinese maritime customs rate 
and definitely stating the; “conces- 
sions” which Japan should obtain in 
return for agreeing even to that in- 
crease, the Inter-Chamber of Com- 
merce of Japan has adopted a resolu- 
tion on the special tariff conference 
at Peking. 
| The resolution is now. being sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office, the 
| Ministry of Finance and other’ offi- 
cialis directly concerned. The condi- 


‘tions to which the business men of history 


Japat : re willing to agree in detail 
are those to which Japan agreed in 
‘theory at the Washington conference. 


| southern State with Gov. Al. Smith 


‘to crime in the south and west in 


| strong political parties, the board 


SOUTH WARNED 
OF TAMMANY 
Methodist Board on Prohi- 


bition Assails Democrats 
on Nullification’ Move 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 16 (#)—An 
attack on “Governor Smith as pro- 
posed. presidential candidate” and on 
Tammany Hall in general, was made 
here by the board of temperance, 
prohibition and public morals of che 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In a statement based on the south- 
ern trip of James J. Walker, Mayor- 
elect of New York, the board de- 
clared it was “exceedingly | doubtful 
if the Democrats could carry a single 


as candidate for President. And it 
‘is not certain that they could carry 
any State at all.” 


Defiance by Tamsiany 


“Mr. Walker, who will experience 
a courteous hospitality not given Mr. 
McAdoo’s Southern delegates in New 
York,” said the statement) “need not 
be misled thereby into beHeving the 
south will support the country’s fore- 
most political champion of the liquor 
interests. 

“Let the south remember the de- 
flance by Tammany of the Demo- 
cratic decision rendered by the south, 
west and a large portion of the east 
that the liquor traffic shall. not be 
legalized and protected in its ex- 
ploitation of the American people. Let 
it remember the ptopaganda which 
is syst@matically organized to incite 


order that the _probibition law be 
overthrown by thes® criminal activi- 
tles. Let it remember that Gov. Al 
Smith and @is friends were the first 
political group in America to’ intro- 
duce. a religioug issue into a conven- 
tion of a political party, an atrocious 
thing to do in any country where all 
religions stand upon the same basis. 


Prejudice Charge Denied 


“The effort to make it appear that 
Governor Al Smith's opponents are 
prejudiced against ‘his religion is as 
false now as it was then. To a man 
they have more reéspect for a good 
Reman Catholic than they have for a 
bad Protestant. But they will never 
accept as a President a ‘man whose 
conduct of his office as Governor 
promoted the effort to stabilize a 
condition of nutlification in America’s 
greatest State, and incited ignorant 
and criminal people throughout: the 
country to violation of the law. Let 
the south remember the insults and 
epithets that were showered upon 
the delegates. who refused to be 
bullied into this political conspiracy.” 

Declaring the country needed two 


J. EB. Dovetass Tzomas L. Puicurs 
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OURISTS visiting Washington are 
invited to try the luncheons and 
dinners served at 


The Sampler Inn 


721 Eleventh Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A branch of THE SAMPLER INN, Ocean 
' dirove, N. J., famous on the New Jersey coast 

for nio« <ummers for the quality and flavor of 
its hom.~-cooked food. 
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*Blest Christmas Morn 


*Words by Mary Baker Eddy. 
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New Hand-Woven Linéns 
in Celebrated Designs 


For the first time we find the romantic “Robin Hood” ‘Qnd 
his comrades in well-known a 
scenes of Antoine Watteau—the “ 
of Phidias, the greatest of Greek Scu 
characters of Charles Dickens—successfully Pea icard in 
these hand-woven linens from Ireland. 


That they should be successfally reproduced is a great 
triumph of the weaver's art—and, 
your selection, in the Linen Section of 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets, Washi 
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added that “If Tammany or a Tam- 


many candidate is allowed to dic- 
tate the nomination at the next 
Democratic convention the south 
knows that, for—all practical pur- 
poses there will be but one party 
when the people march to the polls 
in November.” 


VIENNA TO HAVE NEW 


DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


Pan-German People’s Party to 
Have Press Spokesman 


VIENNA, Oct. 25 (Special Corre- 
spondence) —V ienna is to have a new 
daily paper. As though there are not 
enough newspapers to read in 
Vienna every day, the Pan-German 
people’s Party has announced that 
they will shortly bring out a new 
daily. This will mean the realization 
of a long-cherished scheme of this 
party, who possess no organ worth 
speaking of at present. 

But the new papef is to be quite 
different from other party papers in 
Vienna. It is to be modeled more on 
the plan of the English and Ameri- 
can papers. It will be more of a 
news sheet than a propaganda jour- 
nal. Naturally, in its editorial col- 
umns it will voice the feelings of 
the political party which owns it. 

A large amount of money, for 

Vienna, about $250,000, is supposed 
to be provided for this purpose by 
party friends in Germany who want 
to see such a paper in Vienna. 
» What causes surprise is the fact 
that it is rumored that the editor 
will be a Vienna editor of liberal 
views, which is surely strange in 
view of the tendencies of this party, 
which is usually iooked upon as the 
anti-Semite Party. 

Liberal papers in Viexna welcome 
the promised advent of the new 
paper, although it will bring at the 
same time, keen competition, regard- 
ing it as a sign that the “Anschluss” 
question will now be freed from 
racial and religious hatred. 


BULGARIA DESTROYS 
CROP OF INDIAN HEMP 


SOFTA, Oct. 22 (Special Corre- 
Tcaedie aa on the bumper crops 
in Bulgaria this summer. 

one crop has been destroyed because 
it is prohibited. This spring, in the 
south of Bulgaria, in the vicinity of 
Burgas, a certain territory was 


‘planted with “Indian hemp,” which 


serves for the manufacture of the 
opiate known as hashish. 

As the production of this substance 
is prohibited rigidly by law in Bul- 
garia, the crop of Indian hemp has 
been destroyed and its planters have 
been subjected to prosecution. 


De Olde English Inn 


1918 Eye Street Northwest 
Washin ston, D. C. 
BREAKFASTS 500° 7:30 to 9: 15 o'clock 
DINNERS T5c - - 5:00 to 7:30 o’clock 
SUNDAYS $1.00 - - 5:30 7:30 o’clock 


SOL. HERZOG, INC. 
A Comner 1n Men’s Wear 
NINTH AND F STREETS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Etchings and Engravings 
By Old and Modern Masters 
EARLY MAPS 


=| GORDON DUNTHORNE 
, 2806 N Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Make This Store your Christmas head- 

quarters for WATCHES, DIAMONDS, 

JEWELRY. Charge accounts solicited. 


| rane Jewelry Co. 


627 Seventh Street Northwest, Corner G 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IMPROVED FARM 


LEASES ADVISED 


Tenant Protection Needed 
to -Build Up Soil, 
Says Expert # 


CHICAGO, Noy., 16 (Special)— 
Provision in every farm lease that 
a tenant will be remunerated for 
cost of unexhausted fertilizers and 
other improvements will be a long 
step in progress of up-building soi! 
fertility of the United States. So 
stated Dr. Richard T. Ely, director 
of the institute for research in 
land economics and public utilities, 
recently transferred from the Uni- 
vesity of Wisconsin to Nosthwesterp 
University here. 

In addressing a conference on soil 
deterioration here today, Dr. Ely 
frankly admitted that American 
agricultural domain has been treated 
unsciéntifically and allowed to run 
down but expressed an opinion that 
relief ultimately can be had by legis- 
lation. 

“Much has been said about soil 
depletion under the tenant system 
in the United States,” Dr. Ely stated. 
“There is ample evidence to show 
that the tenant often lets the farm 
r. . to weeds, does little to prevent 
erosion of land, and practices that 
kind of farming which will draw 
most heavily upon soil elements. 
Tenant farming with. us is extensive, 
one crop, short-term agriculture. 

“A policy which will guarantee 4 
tenant remuneration for unexhausted 
fertilizers must be inaugurated in 
this country. We must have further 
enlightenment of public . opinion, 
along with further experimentation, 
before it will be desirable to resort 
to legislation. It is encouraging that 
we have so many landlords giving 
careful attention to conservation and 
experimenting with various kinds of 
leases to maintain soil fertility.” 


1235 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Furriers DSince 1916 


10% Discount to Readers of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


best by 
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gradeness as well. 
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WASHINGTON, D. G 
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The Fabric That 
Wears .Longer Is 


Diagonal 


Velour 


We- worked with the 
weavers to produce this 
new longer-wearing wor- 
sted for 


OVERCOATS 


Washington, D. C. 


r 


reduced. 


The Avenue at Ninth 


Super. Value Tuxedo Suits $38 


The same price all year ‘round. Never in a sale. 
Of a fine unfinished-worsted (coat and trousers), 
satin trimmed c:nd silk faced. Notch or peak lapel. 


Super Value Two Trouser Suits, $38 
Super Value Topcoats, $38 


Saher Cs, 


Never 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHINA 
LAMPS 


DULIN & 


DG 


‘CRYSTAL 
FURNITURE, Etc. 


1215-1217 F Street, N. W., and 1214-18 G Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Interpreting every 
household need with 
a finer quality merchan- 
dise always in the best of 
taste and popularly priced. 


SILVER 


MARTIN 


LANSBURGH ¢ BRO. 


7th to 8th to E, Washington, D. C. 


Bring the Children 
to Toy Town 
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EDUCATION WEEK 
OPENS ACTIVELY 
| State Commissioner Says 


Massachusetts Eager 
to Go Forward 


“American Education Week finds 
Massachusetts mindful of its rich 
educational traditions, eager to show 


itself among the progressive states 
at present, and looking forward de- 
terminedly to giving efficient service 
in the future,” Dr. Payson Smith, 
Commissioner of Education for Mas- 
sachusetts, said this morning to a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, speaking of the ob- 
servance of American Evjucation 
Week, which begins today, by the 
schools of the Commoawea!th. 

“One of the significant things 
being done in the state at the present 
time, is the state-wide study that is 
being made of the curriculum,” he 
said. “It promises great advance- 
ment in education within the State 
during the next 10 years.” Another 
thing he pointed to is the study, just 
brought to a conclusion, carried on 
by the superintendents of the State, 
into school and age requirements in 
order to provide a base upon which 
to build legislation on compulsory 
minimum educational requirements. 
He believes that more work of this 
nature will be done by school men | 
and women in the future. 

Dr. Smith and other officials of. 
the Massachusetts department cf! 
Education will address many public) 
audiences this week on the funda-' 
mental importance of education as. 
an American institution together | 
with its present state, its future re- 
quirements and the help that ~an be | 
given to education in the State by; 
intelligent public co-operation and! 
support. : 

Personal Visits Urged 

Special efforts to induce the pub- 
lic to. become acquainted with school 
activities through personal visits 


are being made throughout the State 
this week. 

In accordance with resolutions 
passed at their annual convention in 
Boston on Oct. 30. Norfolk County 
teachers are doing, “all within our 
power possible during Education 
Week to inform fathers and mothers 
and all interested citizens in regard 
to our accomplishments in public 
school education, to the goals which 
we hope to achieve, and by observa- 
tion, the practices actually followed 
in the instruction given in our 
schools.” 

Though not necessarily crystallized 
in resolutions other teachers and 
other schools are working with simi- 
lar unanimity toward the desired 
end. Special invitations ere being 
sent to parents and friends of the 
children, to leading citizens and the 
public generally to. visit the schools. 
In many instances special programs 
and special exhibitisus have been 
arranged for them. In scme places 
it is thought best to carry on the 
regular work of the schools that the 
visitors may see the school as it 
is in daily action. 

Special Indacement for Men 

In order to call out the men folk: 
Dedham is holding a series of| 
evening sessions of its regular junior | 
high and senior high day schools. | 
The lower schools go on as usual | 
with everybody invited to visit them, | 
but for those men who cannot come | 
in the daytime the evening sessions | 
have been arranged. The superin-| 
tendent, Roderick W. Hine, expects 
as a result there will be greater 
co-operation between the public and 
the schools, growing out of a better 
understanding and appreciation of 
what the schools are striving to do 
and some of their needs. , 

“The importance of education, said 

“The importance of education,” 
said Governor Fuller in proclaiming 
Nov. 16 to 23 Education Week, “can- 
not be too strongly urged, and every 
effort to abolish illiteracy should be 
made. The public school is an 
American institution which is doing 
splendid work throughout the land, 
and merits the aid and encourage- 
ment of every American citizen. 

‘Education means more than mere 
academic knowledge. Education 
should help us better to appreciate 
th finer things in life, and give to 
us a fuller appreciation of the prob- 
lems of our time and the remedies 
to apply to their solution.” 

In Boston observance of the week 
is variously carried out according to 
conditions in the various school dis- | 
tricts. Parents are encouraged to 
visit the schools and special pains 
are taken to explain the work to| 
them when they come. At the gen- 
eral assemblies the value of educa- 
tion is stressed and classroom exer- 
cises call attention to the wisdom of 
continuing one’s education in school 
through high school if possible and 
through college if that can be ar- 
ranged. 

This being Constitution Day spe- 
cial attention was given through the 
schools of the State to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as the bul- 
wark of democracy and opporunity. 
“Ballots, not bullets,” is one of the 
slogans of the day with “Know the 
Constitution” as another. Duties of 
citzenship are to .be emphasized 
during the entire week. 


SEA SCOUTS REGIONAL HEAD 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 16—Fréd C. Pant- 
lind, Grand Rapids, succeeds E. L. 
Warner, Detroit, as commodore of 
the seventh region of Sea Scouts of 
America, it is announced here by 
Thomas J. Keane, national director. 
The district includes Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Indiana. Twenty 
new sea scout units have been or- 
ganized in these states since. last 
spring, Mr. Keane said. Election of 
Mr. Pantlind took place at a re- 
gional conference here. 


HEADLIGHTS EXAMINED | 
ATTLEBORO, Mass., Nov. 16—) 
Hundreds of automobiles were ex-. 
amined for defective headlights, and, 
two arrests for transporting liquor ' 
and refusing to show drivers : 
licenses, were made between 11! 
o'clock Saturday night and 4 o'clock | 
Sunday morning by officers from the. 
Massachusetts Motor Vehicle De-. 
partment, on the main route between | 
Bostow atid Providence. 


a 
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Sanford Bates of Boston, Mass., Comrhissioner 
President of the American Prison Assuciation at its Fifth 


Jackson, Miss., and Mrs. Batés. 


OLD WORLD PRISONS © 
WILL BE DESCRIBED 


Mr. Bates to Compare Euro- 
pean and American Types 


Sanford Bates, Commissioner of 
Correction for -Massachusetts, will 
speak on “Foreign 
Prisons” at a’ public meeting under 
the auspices of the Family Welfate 
Society to be held at 3:30 o’clock 
Thursday afternoon at Pilgrim Hall, 
14 Beacon Street. 

Mr. Bates, while in Europe this 
summer as one of the official dele- 
gates appointed by President Cool- 
dige to represent the United States 


at the International Prisén Confer- 
ence, visited many foreign prisons. 
Last week he was elected president 
of the American Prison Association, 

At the same meeting, John F. 
Moors, president of the Family Wel- 
fare Society, who passed the summer 
in Europ,e will speak on “The 
Present Economic Situation in Eu- 
rope.” 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN 
FAVOR WORLD COURT 


Massachusetts Delegation Is 
Going to Washington 


Accepting the invitation. of the 
Women’s National Republican Club 


to unite forces with other-Repubili-. 


can women. from all parts of the 
country, the Women’s Republican 
Club of Massachusetts. will send 
delegation to Washington next 
month to add its influence to the 
proposal for the adhesion of the 
United States to the World Court, in 
accordance with the ‘Republican 


platform and the policy of the Presi- 
dent. 

Among those who are expected to 
represent the club are Mrs. Charles 
Sumner Bird, president; Mrs. Fred- 
erick P. Bagley, director of the po- 
litical department; Mrs. George W. 
Knowlton, Mrs. Will! M. Wheeler, 
Miss Lucy D: Gillett, Miss Heloise 
Meyer, Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, 
and Mrs. A. J. George. They are to 
leave Boston for Washington Dec. 16. 

In her current events course lec- 
ture at the clubhouse at 2:30 p. m., 
tomorrow Mrs. George is to speak on 
the World Court debate which the 
United States Senate has made the 
special order of business for Dec..17. 

In her talk on “History in the 
Making” at the clubhouse next 
Wednesday evening Mrs. Grace Mor- 
rison Poole is to speak on the World 
Court and the League of Nations, 
what the World Court accomplished 
at its last session, and proposed tax- 
ation changes. 

At the Thursday morning meeting 


| of the political department this week 
| Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, chaifman, 
will speak on 
|American Education Week, which be- 


the significance of 


gins today. The new education bill 
for a Department of Education with 


a Secretary in the President’s Cab- 


inet will be discussed, Dr. Payson 
Smiht, commissioner of education for 
Massachusetts speaking in favor of 
the proposal, and Robert L. O’Brien, 
editor of the Boston Herald, speaking 
against it. The new bill is to be in- 
troduced into the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
gress by Charles Curtis, Senator, of 
Kansas, Republican floor leader. 


2}. Commercial aviation, whichis ex-| 
| pected? fo Be introduced into. New). — 
{© | England when air« mail :and aerial; — 

express will-cut down time of trans- | © 
~_ 4 portation bétween Boston, New York,|  . 
Chicago and‘other big centers of the |. . 
countfy, will be ‘lustrated and ex-|* — 
plained to business men and the gen- | 
eral public Dec. 2 to 5, at the New 
tee weg ate Show, in Mechanics 


- | tion of Paterson, N. J., is to send its 
new Wright-Bellanca six passenger 
' mono 
} monoplane; with whirlwind motor, 
has a speed of 182 miles an hour 
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(MONT TAKES Ur — 
_ TELEPHONE RATES 


Public Service. Boagd Begins 
earings igs on: Sc edule 


‘¥t., Nov, 16 (Spe- 
se sone eee aS Sndrings were 

<un * : ig’ tn é Senate 
Chamber at the State. House: before, 
the Publi¢ Service Commission. The 
New England Telephone & Telegraph | 
Company has a large staff of its ex- 
perts here to testify as to the need of 
the increase which it put into effect 
Oct. 1. It is‘expected that practically 
the same facts will be presented to 
the Vermont commission that have 
been presénted at hearings in the 
other New England states. 

A namber of Vermont committees. 
entered formal protest at the in- 
crease and their attorneys will be 
present during the progress of the : 
hearings. The case of the people of 
the State generally will be handled 
by Attorney-General J. Ward Carver 
of Barre. 

The-Public Service Commission has 
the services of a rate expert, Harry 
Barker of New York City, who has 
made for the benefit of the commis- 
sion an independent investigation of 
the physical property of the tele- 
phone compahy in Yermont. 


POTATO PRICE 
DROP FORECAST 


VERMONT 


No Basisfor Present Exces-|, 
sive Prices;Buyers Say— 
Embargo Still On 


‘? 


‘That there is no basis for the 
present excessive ‘prices béing 
‘Charged for: potatoes which reached 
the high figure of $1 a peck retail 
recently and the crop this year is a 
normal one was the contention of 
leading potato buyers today who keep 


at all times. Officials Qf one of the 
large rétail chain stores said that the 
crop this year was only 2 per cent 
less than the five year average and | 
was consequently normal. One year 
ago the crop.waa 25 per cent above 
normal. . _ hi 
Retail prices were 69 cents a peck 
in retail chain ‘stores with very little 
demand, . This is a reduction of 6c a 
peck within two days and officials of 
the stores foresee much lower prices’ 
in the near future. ° 
The embargo placed by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad on shipments of 
potatoes’ to. Boston continues in 
effect to \hd- Officials of the rail- 
road said thi e are 404 carloads 
congesting the freight yards in the 
vicinity. of the. North Station. These 
potatoes are .beiig removed at the 
rate, of | (40 cars a day. High 
prices stked for them have slowed 
down demand to.a point where it is 
dificult, to sell. in any quantity. 
Tho-embargo is @xpected to continue 
unti) the first of next week and will 
: LE then unless congestion 
eved,.it was declared. 
iton Chamber of Commerce 
and the Massachusetts Commission 
on the N@tessaries of Life are both 
enya Saat potato situdtion # 
atid keeping in close touch with the 
price fluctuations. In view of the 
fact that éxperts say that there is 
n> shortage it is expected that prices 
must come down to a point much 


‘ 


neareér.normal in the near future. 


TRADE FLYING 
NEEDS SHOWN! 


|| Advantages of “Air Trans-| 
- portation to Be Explained 


hour. ' . 
Years ago, when aviation was in| » 


staged in Me 


Aeronautical Engineering Society of 


and commercial flying, form the com- 


in constant touch with tle market |. 


acted upon at the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts 


this city next Monday. In crder to 


a condensed statement of all resolu- 


official delegates in advance. 


enforcement 


Court, and to appeal to the churches 
religious education,. and discussion 


J. Malcolm Forbes, the Rev. Roy B. 


and Kiwanis clubs are co-operating 


; the Churches of Christ in America. 


to Business Men 


Boston. 


The Wright-Aeronautical. Corpora- 


plane here for exhibition. This 
anda cruising speed of 100 miles an, 


, an airship show was 
ani¢s Building but not) 
since pré-war days has any attempt 
been madé to hold a modern exhibit, 
with commercial aviation possibilt- 
ties, included. The proposed show is 
to be a part of the Army and Navy. 
Tournament ‘and Bazaar, the pro- 
ceeds of which . wilh be donated 
toward the building fund for a club 
house for enlisted service men, to be 
located at 8 Fayette Street. 
Interesting exhibits planned for 
the show ‘will include planes of the 
army and- navy aa well as other 
commercial ‘companies, such as the 
Cox-Klemin; Swallow, Waco and 
Curtiss concerns, The navy plans 
to exhibit their ‘UO-Vought and the 
Massachusetts National Guard may 
exhibit their new. TW-3. | 
Progress of aviation study in re- 
cent. years 'is to be shown by the 


its early stag 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
hology, which wilt set-up a wind 
tunnel for {llustration. Special dis- 
plays of aerial camera work, sta- 
bilizers, and other devices are to 
Ls arranged, with free floor space 
to exhibitors. 

Men representing the army, navy 


mittee in charge of the show. The 
National Aeronautic Association is 
represented by VUieut.-Cominander 
Porter H. Adams of Boston. 
W. Irving Bullard, Boston banker 
and president of the Colonial Air 
Transport, Inc., will represent that 
company. Others on the committee 
are: Prof, F. P. Kurt of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
Aeronautical Engineering Society; 
Prof. E. P. Warner, aeronautical en- 
gineer; Lieut, Frank Crowley, re- 
serve and commercial flyer; Edward 
T. O'Toole of the Boston Airport, 
East Boston; rnard Wiesman, sec- 
retary of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce Committee of Aviation: 
Maj. Ira Longanecker, air officer for 
the First Corps Area, 0.8. A.; Capt. 
Frederick’ W. Ford, his assistant: 
Ldeut, Robert J. Brown Jr., com- 
manding the Boston airport; Lieut. 
Commander Noel Davis, command- 
ing ‘the United States Naval Re- 
serve’ Air Station ‘ at* Squantum; 
Lieut. R:'D. Thotias, his executive 
officer; Maj. C. E. Wooley of the 
Massachusetts National Guard Air 
Service, and Maj. A. W. Richmond of 
the A8S-ORC. 


CHURCH FEDERATION 
PROGRAM. ARRANGED 


Annual Meeting to Be Held 
in New Bedford Soon 


NEW BEDFORP, Mases., Nov. 16 
(Special)—Reports of 12 _ commit- 
tees and three departments will be 


eration of Churches to be held In 


facilitate businegs and enable the 
federation to clean up its business 
in two sessions a printed report and 


tions have been sent out to the 150 


The resolutions are expected to 
call emphatically for the coruplete 
of prohibition and 
America’s adhetegce to the World 


for concerted evangelism, pledged 
church attendahte, an advance in 


in every parish of vital social issues. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. 


| 


Guild, D. D., the Rt. Rev. William F. : 
Anderson, Bishop of the Methodist | 
Episcopal Church, and the Rev.) 
Samuel A. Bilot, president of the | 
federation as well as of the Uni- 
tarian Association. The New Bed- 
ford Chamber of ‘Commercé, Rotary 


in the luRcheon, tobe addressed by 
the Rev.’ ®&. Parkes Cadman, D. D.. 
president ,.of the Federal Council of 


J. Holmes, Mrs. T, Jefferson Coolidge, 


f 


& 


W. IRVING 


BULLARD 


| “Heads Air Commerce Merger — 


4 
$ 


so nm 


Paul Thompson 


Vice-President of Merchante National Bank of Boston and President of the 
Colonial Air Traneport Company. 


BOSTON-NEW JERSEY AIR LINE 


IN STRONGER COMBINATION 


(Continued from Page 1) 


thing about,” said Mr. Bullard to a 
representative of The Christian Scli- 
ence Monitor today. “It has influ- 
ence, interest, financial resources 
and initiative, and I am confident 
will go ahead to develop aviation on 
a thoroughly practical scale.” It is 
interesting to note,” he said, al- 
though he wouM make his remark 


representative, is a member of our 
board of directors. 


“Ours,” he 


continued, “is the first 


commercial air route with transpor- 


tation as its principal object. We are|. 


not an airplane company, but a trans- 
portation company. Just as methods 
of transportation -have developed in 
an evolutionary scale. so we believe 
that aviation is the next inevitable 
step. Our greatest aim throughout 


will be dependability, 


and to that 


no more definite, “that Dutee Wilcox | end the tew company will devote 
Fiint, Henry Ford’s New England | all its enusavors.” 


Civic Federation Members View 
Boston Ari Museum Collections 


Ques: 


Sargent Murals and New Egyptian Room Form a Firs 


“Interest—School for Home Makers 


The second in a series of visits 
made by members of the Massachu- 
setts section, women’s division; of 
the National Ctvie Federation, to 
distinguished art collections in the 
neighborhood of Boston, was made 
this afternoon to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. This is the first sea- 
son such pilgrimages, planned under 
the direction of: the committee on 
fine arts of which Mrs. Edwin Farn- 
ham Greene is chairman, have been 
made. 

The Sargent murals and the new 
Egyptian room, constituting the 
most recent acquisitions of the vast 
collection, were a first interest to 
the group of members conducted 
through the various sections by de- 
partmental curators. 

The tour in its touching upon new 
chords and varying fields of art of- 
fered a substantial contrast to the 
tour make last week to the gallery 
of Desmond FitzGerald in Brookline 
where his collection of MatKnights, 
of Monets and Whorfs, of Chinese 
porcelains and exquisite silks is 
a distinguished tribute to the ac- 
quisitive genius of a private collec- 
tor. 


Artistry of Mural« 
Most of the visitors today to the: 


veiled group in installation, as they | 


were familiar with various single | the homemaking art. Mrs, Joh 
items among the collection of Pyta-| P alfrey is chairman of the M 
mid Age works. But the new murals | ©usetts section. 


were there to complete the cycle of | 


their original purpose and thus to} 
make this afternoon memorable by | 
their incomparable beauty. 

The hostesses Were Mrs. Edward 


Mrs; George P. Gardiner and Mxs. 

Charles H. Hawes. Miss Mabe! Fair 

was hostess at the réfreshment table. 
It has hitherto been the policy of 

the Massachusetts section to devote 

certain of its winter meetings to the 
s 
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hearing of authorities who have lec- 


tured on art, 


otherwise. 


contemporary and 


Variation in Program 
This season's variation is already 
visibly successful. For there is some 


special boon 


to be had from actual 


visits to collectiéns which stand high 
in the ultimate art treasury of the 
world, and an opportunity to listen, 
in an informal and therefore per- 
haps ultimately more fruitful way, to 
such incidents and facts as curators, 
relieved of the tension of the lecture 
hall, can impart from a considerable 
association with and knowledge of 
the masters and their work. 


The Massachusetts 


section is a 


subdivision of the national organiza- 
tion. It borrows for its own work 
the ambitions of the larger body, 
which is essentially educational, and 


concentrates 


cussion of national, siate an 


on the study and dis- 
local 


matters of political, industrial and 
social importance, It has been the 
purpose of the organization to or- 


ganize the best talent in the United | out the United States interested in 


States to promote progress in these 
departments of contemporary life. 


The Massachusetts section pro- the lake bed. The biological survey 
among other 
| School for home makers in South |is also interested in a movement to 
Museum were familiar with the! Boston where girls just entering | establish a bird refuge on the site. 


murals that preceded the newly un- | ‘heir teens receive an opportunity to | 
udy and practice the essentials of | 


motes, 
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activities, a 
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MIZU DEVELOPS 


FIRST-CLASS PORT 


Yokohama and Kobe Conges- 
tion Will Be Relieved 


TOKYO, Oct. 25 (Special Corre- 
spondencé)—Development of a first- 
elass port at Shimizu in order to re- 
lieve the congestion at Yokohama 
and Kobe is wéll under way, al- 
though the whole project is not ex- 


pected to be completed for another | 


three years. 


Shimizu, which is the 


immediate port for the great pro- 


dticing area 


city of Shizuoka, lies roughly half | 
Way between Japan’s two leadin 
ports and is on ‘the Pacific Ocean | 
side of the Main Island. The larger | 
ocean-going 


centering around the 


2 


liners call there at 


Present only: at certain seasons. 


About $3,000,000 is being spent on | 
the construction of 


three piers 


alongside which the largest vessels 


The small 


length, in which Shimisu lies is con- | 
| sidered admirably sultcd to develop- 
ment as a great industrial center,| FOTt Worth, are conducting a tree 


At one end there is the already tm- 


>| portant city 
=. |seat of the Tokugawa Shoguns; at 
the other are the. twin towns of 
Shimisu and Bijiri. 

The hills and mountains that ‘ise 


> 
a a ¥ 
> 


ih 
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from the plain assure abundance of | 
Water power for the 
-jelectricity. The Gulf 


on the Pacific will be able to dock. 


plain, 10 miles in 


of Shigtioka, family 


generating of 
of Suruga on 


which the plain fronts affords a safe 


anchorage for versels, 
spots in Japan compare with the 
Shizuoka district for natural beauty, 
~ | the mountains coming down to the | 
~~} sea at this point with the magnifi- 
is cent cune of Fujiyama rising in the 


keround 


picture, 


while few 


and dominating the 


-4from Boston 


[BUS LINE INJUNCTION SUITS 
~~ OPENED IN SUPREME COURT ” 


Arguments 


Defendants Declare Themselves Interstate Operators— 
Newton Taxpayers and B. & M. Railroad Present 


as Plaintiffs 


The full bench of the Supreme 
| Court heard arguments today in 
three cases directed against motor-. 
bus operators, two of the cases 
having as. plaintiffs the Boston & 
Maine Rallroad and thé other 10 
taxpayers of the city of Newton, 

Following arguments the Court 
took the papers as is the custom) 
and the cases take their turn in 
awaiting consultation and __ deter- 
mination by the judges. When their 
decision has been reached, one of 
the udges is assigned to write the- 
the. judges is assigned to write the 
opinion and. when this has been 
passed upon by the rest of the 
judges, the opinion is handed down. 

The Newton taxpayers who com- 
plained aguinst the operation by the 
Farnum Stage Lines, Inc., of busses 
to Providence. via 
Worcester, include in their number 
George Fernald Jr., counsel for the 
Boston & Albany rallroad. 

Taxpayers’ Protest 


Mr. -Fernald’s name is second on 


—_— 


point to another within the State 

without the obtaining of licenses in 

cities and towns and the issuance of 

the “public necessity” 

from the Department of Public Util 

ties, does not apply. ‘, 
The defendants also argued toda 


plaintiffs did apply to théir busi- 


ness, then the statutes were unicon- - 


stitutional under the guarantees af- 


in the United States Constitution. 
B. & M. Asks Injunctions 
This case was reported, to the full 
court by Judge Henry 


tion. 

The case of the 
Rallroad against Philip T. Cate, 
operates motorbusses from Boston 
to Lowell, was reported by Jt 
Hugo A. Dubuque. The master in’ 


Boston & “Maine 


this year, the respondent o ed 
between Boston and Lowell and that 


the list. Heading the list is the name 
of Walter A. Barrows. The others in-| 
elude John J. Markward, Herman 
Krueger, John J. O’Brien, Walter H. 
Marsh, Lester H. Hilton, George E. 
Rushforth and Clarence O. Dales. 


obtaining of Hcenses from the cities 
and towns through which they pass 
and also a certificate from the De- 
partment of Public Works. 

The defandants contend that as 
they run through to Providence their 
business is interstate and that chap- 
ter 280 of the statutes of 1925, which 


terpreted as prohibitive of bus opera- 
tions in Massachusetts from one 


the Supreme Court has already in- | 


busses through to Nashua, N. H-” 
The master in this case found that’ 


tion until the matter had been de- 


cided by the Supreme Court. 
The case of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad against Franklin T.. Hart 


was directed against the competi-: 


tion of the Hart Motorcoach Com- 
/pany with the railroad between Los- 
‘ton and Fitchburg. In the argument 
the respondent set up that. He 
operated interstate, as his destina- 
| tion was Keene, N. H. 


Lower Klamath Lake Area . 
Favored for Bird Sanctuary - 


Restoration of Large Body of Water by Convert- 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 12—A report 
on the bed of Lower Klamath Lake 
on the border between California 
and Oregon, made by a committee of 
experts to the Department of the In- 
terior, has led to a consideration of 
the possibility of establishing a 
refuge for migratory fowls in that 
region. 

The committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, after an 
investigation of the soils and condi- 
tions of the Lower Klamath Lake re- 


lake bed are of little agricultural 
value. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the lake bed be converted 
‘into a drainage swamp in connection 
with the irrigation and drainage sys- 
tem of the Klamath reclamation 
project. 

This swamp would practically 
cover the bed of Klamath Lake in 
California, re-establishing a consid- 
erable body of water from 20,000 to 
=" acrés in size suitable for bird 
life. 

Most of the water has been shut 
off from these lands for a number 
of years through the construction 
of- a railroad dike in the straits 
above the upper end of Klamath 
Lake. The lands may be flooded by 
opening the gates in the dike, but 
such action cannot be taken at pres- 
ent as the establishment of the 
swamp would involve the construc- 
tion of some 10 miles of levee to 
protect land now being farmed or 
suitable for farming. 

No provision had yet been made 
for financing the construction of this 
levee, but plans are under way by 
a number of organizations through- 


‘the protection of migratory water 
| fowl to bring about the reflooding of 


of the Department of Agriculture 


Advocates of the reflooding of Low- 
(er Klamath Lake say that a serious 
‘situation exists in southern Oregon 
and northern California with regard 
to migratory water fowl. Many wild 
ducks are now disappearing because 
of being crowded into small water 
areas heavily impregnated with al- |} 
kaline gases. Another feature of the 
situation is that ducks and geese 
| Sormerty furnished part of the food 
supply for thousands of residents in 
ithese localities. 

| Conversion of the lake bed into 
a bird refuge would result in attract- 
_ ing water fowl back to the area, 
/which at one time was fairly alive 
| with ducks and their convoys of 
‘young. It is estimated that before 


ing Lake Bed Into Swamp Proposed 


gion concludes that the lands in the} 
.Wang Chung-hui Vigorous- ~ 
ly Champions the Cause | 


| Lower Klamath Lake, millions 


and federal laws protect these mi- 
gratory birds except during the open 
season. 

Legislation is expected to be re- 
quired at the coming session of Con- 


a * 


levee so that the area may again be 
flooded and the proposed bird refuge 
established. 


forded the carrying on of commerce. 


of the Superior Court following his. 
finding avainst the motorbus Opera- - 


case found that, beginning in June of 


gress for the construction of the, 
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| the motorbusses operated to furnish**~ 
| transportation similar to that of the **' 
railroad. Tae superior court issued ~* 

The plaintiffs protest against the an interlocutory injunction against -:4 
operation of the busses without the | the motor line, suspending final ac- °“** 
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CHINA DEMANDS 


FULL AUTONOMY 


of His Countrymen 


By Special Cable 


foreiga powers do not give China 
tariff autonomy, the oipnion is grow- 
ing rapidly that Chinese intellectual 


tonomy by unilateral action,” said 
Wang Chung-Hui, who recently ré- 
turned from Europe after three 
years’ service as associate judge in 


Hague. 

Wang Chung-hui was appointed 
plenipotentiary delegate to the cus- 
tims conference, replacing Dr. Alfread 
Sze. 


terview he gave to the correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor, fol- 
lowing a public address in which he 
said that China is now sot asking 
favors but demanding righte. 
“Foreigners must realize,” he said. 
“that China today is not the China of 
10 years ago. The Shanghai incident 
was not a sporadic outbreak, but the 
result of many years accuniulation of 
ee foreign agression in 
ina.” 


Chiang’s Troops in Mutiny 

TSINGTAO, China, Nov. 16 ()— 
Marshal Chang Tso-Lin’s 
Shantung Division, becoming mut- 
inous, yesterday fired fromthe rear 
on the Russian White Brigade at- 
tached to Chang's forces.It is re- 
ported that the majority of the Rus- 
sians were killed. 

The Russians were endeavoring to 
stem the advance of Marshal Wu 
Pei-Fu's alliance forces when. fired 


On. | 

Most of the Fenztien Manchurian 
troops in Shantung are natives of 
Shantung, and disinterested observ- 


the majority went over to Wu, as the 
whole population is said strongly to- 


favor the alliance. 


the water was shut out from the 


Tree Fondness L 


| 


eads Texas 


' 


‘Fort Worth Man’s Pride in His Immediate Surround- ote 
ings Awakens Entire Suburb 


FORT WORTH, Tex., Nov. 12 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Residents of 
| Polytechnic, a suburban district of 


planting campaign. Carried to a 
successful conclusion, it will result 


in the parkways alongside every 
street and avenue in the suburb be- 
ing lMned with shade trees of uni- 
form size and variety. 

The movement is a result of the 
effort of Fred Hard of Avenue M to 
improve the appearance of his im- 
' mediate neighborhood. By personal 
| solicitation Mr. Hard obtained the 
| ngreement of all other home own- 
(ers on the thoroughfare to join him 
in planting trees in front of ther 
roperties. Some. howevér,  pre- 
erred trees of one variety and others 
of another. To make the street wni- 
form, it was agreed to let the mu- 


ad 


jority rule, and the sycamore was 
selected. 

News of the Avenue M beautifica- 
tion project spread rapidly to other 
streets in the suburb, and its sheer 


the International Court at The ~ 
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merit awakened the . public con- £08 


science, with the result that now 


there is hardly a street in the district _-” 


or which some self-appointed com- 
mittee is not trying to put over a 
similar program. 
Indications are that each stree 
will select a different variety of tree. 
Thus a motorist in a few years may.- 


be able to drive through the suburb . 


in the shade of trembling sycamores, 
return by another _ route shielded 
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. SOFT COAL KEY 


. 


, 


TO STRIKE, SAYS 
- BOARD'S. REPORT 


New England ‘ietiberah 
of Anthracite Shown 
Possible 


General use of bituminous coal and 
other substitutes for anthracite by 
householders and fuel consumers in 
New England, instigated in a great 
measure by an educational campaign 
to teach the best methods of burning 
such coal, is not only the key to the 


fuel problems of New England but 
the lever that will open the way to 
settlement of the anthracite strike on 
an economic basis, is the opinion of 
the special committee on fuel econ- 


omy of the Boston Chamber of Com-| 


rce, 

In the present anthracite emer- 
gency New England coal consumers 
could become independent, and thus 
assure an agreement between the 
strikers and mine operators on some 
basis other than the necessity of the 
consumer, it is believed by the cham- 
ber committee. In a statement issued 
today by John F. O’Connell, chair- 
man of the committee, the general 
lack of knowledge in connection 
with the burning of bituminous was 
given ag one reason for the commit- 
tee joining in the efforts to educate 
the public and encourage the pur- 
chase of and experimenting with 
bituminous coals. 

Fine Bituminous Burnable 

Burning qualities of the powdered 
or fine portion of bituminous are 
equally high, as is the case with the 
lumpy portions, “and in fact, those 
who have used soft coal for any 


length of time, prefer the fine to the 
coarse,” says Mr. O’Connell. 

He says that the prepared sizes 
are lumps not unlike certain sizes of, 
anthracite in appearande, but that’ 
these grades of bituminous are lim- 
ited and that “run of mine” ship- 
ments must be depended upon 
mostly, or the coal just as it comes 
from the mine, without having been 
screened into sizes. The run-of-mine 
coal contains lumps‘of varying pro- 
portions and this coal is as useful 
and satisfactory as the screened or 
sized bituminous. The fine coals of 
the Pocahontas and New River dis- 
tricts of West Virginia are of better 
quality than the lumpy coal from 
the same field, he points out. 

“In the case of hard coal,” he says, 
“the smaller the size, the greater the 
impurities. This is not true of soft 
coal, either from West Virginia or 
Pennsylvania. 


j 
“To burn soft coal, it is best to 


build up the fire with lumps and put 
the fine coal on top to smother and 
retard burning. There is no chance 
of fue] falling through the furnace 
‘grates if-this rule is followed, be- 
cause of the coking tendency of this 
fuel. Low volatile bituminous coal 
will not cause any smoke nuisance 
and there is no chance of spon- 
taneous combustion when it is used 
for household: purposes... . .. 

Week of Experimenting Needed 

“A week or two of experimentation 
is, of course, necessary until one 
gets the ‘knack’ of burning it. The 
regulation of drafts and dampers is 
relative to the type of burner, but in 
genera] it is necessary to introduce 
mroe air into the fire pot. Another 
important feature of burning soft 
coal is to break it up from the top 
with a poker and not from the bot- 
tom as in the case of hard coal.” 

In a report ot the board of direc- 
tors of the chamber, the committee 
defends the agitation for lower rates 
and more routes for soft coal from 
West Virginia, as the present rates 
are restrictive as to both sizes and 
routes. The desire is to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
vise its recent order establishing 
through rates on bituminous from 
Wes: Virginia to Boston, so as to 
include all sizes of low volatile coals 
and especially the “run of mine” 
which has heretofore not. been in- 
cluded in the through rates. 

Meantime, a canvas of the whole- 
sale coal trade in Boston shows 
that demand for bituminous this 
past week has been light. Moderate 
sales. have been the general rule, 
though in a few instances, shippers 
report fairly satisfactory sized book- 
ings. The rank and file of coal con- 
sumers in New England, however, 
evidently are meeting current re- 
quirements with coal already on 
hand: or contracted for and have ap- 


* parently given little thought to the 


’ 


possibilities of the future. 

Prices, however, are firm, at 
wholesale. New River and Poca- 
hontas have not been quoted below 
$6.50 per gross ton, on cars, Boston. 
This applies to tidewater bituminous, 
or coal that is brought to Boston by 
vessel and put aboard freight cars 
at the wharf pockets. 


STREET SIGN PLAN 
BEING FORMULATED 


Uniform System for Boston 
May Cost $100,000 


Preparation of a comprehensive 
program to be followed by the City 
of Boston, in the adoption of uniform 
street signs, and erecting of the same 


eat all intersecting streets in the city, 


at many of which there is today no 
identification whatever, is progress- 
ing at the office of the Boston City 
Planning Board, City Hall. 

Under direction of Frederick H. 
Fay, chairman, and Miss Blizabeth 
M. Herlihy, secretary, the Planning 
Board is preparing to submit a re- 
port to Mayor Curley within the next 
two weeks that will outline its pro- 
posals, involving a probable expendi- 
ture of $100,000. 

The Planning Board is expected Lo 
bring out a report that will call for 
uniformity as to size, appearance and 
height from the sidewalk as well as 
immediate action in erecting them. 
It ig also shown that since the city 
was recently  edistricted. into 
wards, the continuance of the use 
of the ward numbers on street signs 
is undesirable, as future growth and 
development of the city is not un- 
likely to require further change in 
ward boundarics, which would make 
the numbers previously in use 
solete, 


ob- | 
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Sticking L Like a Thumb Into. Boston Harbor, City. Point Section of, South Boston Is Popular With Vochisomess ae Bathers 
| 


| 
| 
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Yachting as well as bathing, as a | 
popular diversion in Boston H bor | 
and adjacent waters, is attested in 
the accompanying photograph of a 
portion of Old Harbor, showing 
scores of yachts and motor boats 
lying at sheltered moorings off the 
Strandway shore of South Boston in 
the City Point section, which at this 
point is bordered: by several yacht 
clubs. ._The big seaplane moored on 
the outer left hand edge of the fleet 
is prohably one of numerous pri- 


vately-owned aircraft engaged in 
carrying passengers on short flights 
over Boston Harbor. 

Looking from left center to right 


‘the first of the yacht clubs on this 


water front is the Mosquito Yacht 
Club, so called because of its mem- 
bers’ adaptability in handling small 
craft. Members of this club rarely 
owned boats that exceeded 12 or 14 
feet in length. The Mosquito Club 
is one of the older institutions of iis 
kind in Boston, and because of the 
skill required in handling the tiny 
craft it has developed many able 
sailors. 

The South Boston Yacht Club, next 
in line, is the most outstanding in 
the promotion of local sailing events. 
Its membership is one of the largest 
of any in Boston Bay. 

‘The Boston Yacht Club buildings 
are to the right of the South Boston 
Club. This club is ranked among 
the finest and largest on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Its headquarters are lo- 
cated at Rowe’s. Wharf, Atlantic 
Avetue, and besides this station on 
the Stfandway, it maintains branch 
stations. at Huw and Marblehead. 
One special feature of the club is 
its variety of winter social activities. 
A loyal member of the Boston Yacht 
Club is Lieut. Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan, Arctic explorer. Even 
when the schooner Bowdoin is frozen 
in the ice of the polar region, the 
bufgee of this club flies from her 
port main spreader. 


Steamers for Thompson's Island, 
where the Farm and Trade School 
is situated, leave from the wharf on 
the shore front at the right of the 
picture. Directly behind this is 
Marine Park where the Aquarium is 
located. 

In the upper center, extending 
from the center of the picture almost 
to the extreme right is another 
view of the Army Base, which is 
said to be the greatest shipping 
terminal in the world and most im- 
portant of Boston’s port facilities 
in handling the vast import and ex- 
port trade. On one side four ships 


Ivory Carving 
Copies on View 


Hand-Colored Plaster Pieces 
at Wellesley—Lecture by 
Vachel Lindsay 


WEI LESLEY, ~-Mass., Nov. 16 
(Special) — Hand-colored plaster 
copies of medieval ivory carvings 
were exhibited this afternoon at the 
T. Z. E. House at Wellesley, under 
the auspices of Prof. Laura Hibbard 
Loomis. Ranging from the early 
Christian era to the High Rennais- 
sance, they were executed by Fred- 
erick Parsons of Waban and repre- 
sent collections from the various Eu- 
ropean museums. 

Two other interesting events on 
Wellesley’s extra-curriculum  pro- 
gram will take place tomorrow at 
Alumne Hall. At 4:40 p. m. Vachel 


‘Lindsay will give the final poet-re- 


cital of the term. He will read only 
his own poems. At 8 p. m. tomorrow 
William Beebe, natural scientist 
and explorer, will lecture on dis- 
coveries made in his trip to the 
Sargosso Sea and the Galapagos 
Islands under the tropical research 
department of the New York Zo- 
ological Society. 

The expedition had as its base the 
especially equipped steamship Arc- 
turus, which had been converted into 
a floating laboratory with every 
known appliance for the dredging of 
the‘ ocean and the examination of 
specimens obtained. On the west 
coast of uth America, where the 
Humboldt Current plays strange 
tricks with the tropical coast, the 
party found abundant forms of un- 
usual marine life. 
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LEGION HEADS TO MEET 


Plans for the proper observance 
of Armistice Day next year will be. 
discussed at a meeting of Massachu- 
setts post commanders of the Amer- 
ican Legion at a meeting in the) 
State House to -be held on Nov. 27. 
Francis J. Good, state commander 
of the Legion, has notified every post 
commander in the State to be pres- 
ent at the meeting, and it is expected 


that a unified program will be de- 
veloped. 


*« 


are berthed with room for as many 
'more on the same side. 

| Further to the left of the terminal, 
| directly behind the group of. chim- 
/neys of the Edison Electric Illumin- 
ating Company, is the Appraiser’s 
Stores wharf. 

Directly above the Army Base an- 
other example of Boston's extensive 
maritime industry is shown in the 
fleet of steamers and barges lying 
at anchor off Governor's Island, 
waiting for vacancies at discharging 
berths. Most of these vessels are 
owned and operated by local inter- 
ests and are engaged chiefly in the 
tidewater fuel transportation trade. 
These vessels make regular sailings 
to Boston from the ports of Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News, 
chief centers for distribution of bi- 
tuminous coal from the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields. On the further 
side of this anchorage is East Boston, 
in which section is located the 
United States Army airport. 


Yale Exhibiting 
Forty Rare Bibles 
University Honors William 


Tyndale, Author of First 
English Translation 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Yale is honoring William 
Tyndale, who 400 years ago made the 
first English translation of the Bible, 
by opening this week an exhibition 
of the 40 rarest and most important 
Bibles in the Yale library, and by a 
lecture on Our Debt to Willlam Tyn- 
dale by Dr. Charles A. Dinsmore, of 
the Yale Divinity School, in Sprague 
Memorial Hall, on Thursday. 

Among the notable books exhibited 
is a copy of the first issue of the first 
edition, 1611, of the*’King James Ver- 
sion. Its predecessor, the favorite 
Bible of the Puritans, known as the 
“Geneva” or “Breeches Bible,” will 

be represented by a first edition, 1560. 
The Mathews Bible which, according 
to Andrew Keogh, Yale Librarian, is 
considered the true primary version 
of the English Bible, is on view in 
its original edition of 1537. 

An exhibit of unusual interest to 
Americans is a New Haven Bible 
edited by Noah Webster, and pub- 
lished here in 1833. Webster evi- 
dently thought that parts of the King 
James version were not in the best 
of taste, for he states his plan of 
editing as follows: 

The substitution of words and 
phrases now in good use, for such as 
are wholly obsolete, or deemed below 
the dignity and solemnity of the 
subject; the correction of errors in 
grammar; the insertion of euphe- 
misms, words, and phrases which are 
not offensive to delicacy, in. the place 
of such as cannot, with propriety, be 
uttered before a promiscuous audi- 
ence. 

The library also shows the first 
edition, 1539, of Cromwell's Bible, 

ordered by Thomas Cromwell as the 
King’s vice-regent “to be set up in 
churches”; the original edition, 1568, 
of the Bishop’s Bible, a revision of 
Cromwell’s supervised by the bish- 
ops of England; and the original 
edition of the Douai Bible, 1610. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER 
HEAD WILL SPEAK 


John W. O'Leary, new president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and D. A. Skinner, sec- 
retary of that organization, will be 
the guests of the Boston Chamber 
next Thursday, at the assembly 
luncheon, when Mr. O'Leary will 
speak on “The Future of Business.” 
He is a former president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, and 
also director “and vice-president of 


tional C' amber. 

Mr. O’Leary is vice-president and 
director of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pahy and director in several large 
industrial corporations. He took a 
promient part in mobilizing the in- 
dustrial resources of the middle west 
during the World War and later 
served as a member of President 
Wilson’s Industrial Conference. 


MAINE ENDEAVORERS 
FAVOR WORLD COURT 


PORTLAND, Me., Nov. 16 (4)— 
The World Court and America’s early 
participation in it were declared for 
by the Maine Christian Endeavor 
Union in resolutions adopted at the 
close of its thirty-fourth annual state 
convention last night at the Willis- 
| ton Congregational Church. 

The endeavyorers also declared for 
the full enforcement of the Volstead 
| Act, and indorsed the $100,000 en- 
'dowment fund which is being raised 
| by endeavorers throughout the world, 
jand fixed Maine’s quota at $1280. The 
officers were installed by the Rev. 
|Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder of 


| emeritus Endeavor and president 


emeritus of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, 
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@ Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


the north central division of the Na-: 


Reference Book Acquaintance 


Urged on Advanced Students 


ee 


Secretary of Saldbahecbatds Teachers’ Federation , De- 
plores Present Tendency of Confining School 
-¢:, Work to. Required Textbooks 


Adeeb 

Students in school and college 
should be made familiar with refer- 
ence books and their use, declares 
Stanley R. Oldham, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation 
and editor of their official publica- 
tion, Common Ground. He bases his 
statement on the results ofa library 
test he recently conducted. 

Out of a possible 100 the seniors in 
three widely separated high schools 
made a median score of eight; the 
seniors in a normal school made a 
median score of 1° and the fresh- 
men at a certain college, eight. To 
Mr. Oldham these figures are ridicu- 
lously low. He thinks it fair to ex- 
pect that high school pupils should 
make a score of 25 or 30. 

Mr. Oldham’'s test consisted of 38 
questions on reference sources that 
might easily be required any day by 
any person, whether in school or col- 
lege, in business, in the home or in 
intercourse with one’s fellows. A list 
of acceptable answers submitted by 
a large number of librarians was 
used in scoring. 

The test consisted of sich ques- 
tions as: names of three standard 
dictionaries; names of three standard 
encyclopedias; name of one of the 
best books of facts; name of one 
good biographical reference book, a 
book that contains accounts of the 
lives of famous people; name of a 
good standard atlas; name of a good 
book containing reference material 
on Greek and Roman antiquities, 
mythology, etc.; name of a good book 
of synonyms. 

Mr. Oldham points out that the 
low scores made by students indicate 
that the students limit themselves 
pretty closely to their textbooks in- 
stead of being taught to regard text- 
books largely as guideposts along 
the way to original, or at least 
broader independent investigation 
and research. The. person who goes 
no further than his textbook is nar- 
row. and likely to be pedantic, he 
says, while the one who reaches out 


Use of Reference W. orks, His Plea 
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achieves a liberalization of thought 
and culture impossible without it. 
One reason they do not search 
further, he observes, is that they do 
not know that just such information 
as they wish to have is readily avail. 
able to them in compact form; that 
they need not, therefore, search 
through a maze of boks that may or 
may not contain the thing they want. 
Mr. Oldham points out that today 
when the laboratory method of edu- 
cation makes the student an inde- 
pendent worker and investigator in 
the field of knowledge, a. knowledge 
of the existence and use of reference 
material is essential. It makes the 
library a yital institution instead of a 
mere repository and distributing cen- 
ter for books, and supplies the stu- 
dent with a working tool that will be 
invaluable to him in after years. 


SMITH TO INCREASE 
ITS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awards Amounting to $100,- 
000 to Be Made in Fall 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Nov. 16 
(Special) — Tuition scholarships 
amounting to $100,000 annually and 
awarded in part on the recommen- 


dation of high school principals, will 
be granted by Smith College next 
fall, Dr. William Allan Neilson an- 
nounced today. This very material 
increase will mean that. nearly one- 
fifth of the members of each class 
will receive scholarship aid. 

The action is taken, - President 
Neilson says, because Smith does not 
wish: to have able students deterred 
from seeking admission by the size 
of the tuition costs, and because it 
has found that scholarship students 
are often those who bring the great- 
est contributions in character and In- 
tellect to the college community. 

In common with most institutions 
of its type, Smith has been forced by 


Ne ee ee 


| College and, Prof: Leo Rich Lewis df|' 


Symphonic Music,” which the Massa 


the buildings and the activities of the 
college to raise its scale of charges. 
udents entering next fall will pay 
400 for tuition and $500 for board 
Since the increase in the number 
of scholarships will make it possible 
to grant more.of them than usual to 
members of the freshman class, a 
new method of awarcs will be intro- 
duced. The principdis of some 25 
high schools, located in different 
sections of the country, will each be 
asked to recommend one member 
from their senior class whom they 
know to be desirous and deserving of 
scholarship aid. Such a student, on 
passing her entrance examinations, 
will immediately be granted .a 
scholarship by the college. If she 
proves capable of doing satisfactory 
academic work she may count on 
scholarship support throughout her 
course. The groap of schools to 
whom the privilege of nominating 
such students is accorded. will be 
varied from year to year. As. before, 
Smith will grant free tuition to resi- 
dents of Norfhampton and.of Hat- 
field, and will ‘consider individual 
applications for scholarships. 


MAINE TOURISTS - 
‘TO CARRY. SAMPLES 


Carload of Products to Accom- 
pany Florida Trip 


.PORTLAND, Me.; Nov. 16 (Special) 
—Connected with the special Pullman 
train which will convey a 
154 Maine people through the south- 
land in February wiil be a car laden 


party of | 


| 


with sample products . of Maine’s 
farms and. factories, 


Maine’s recreational attractions and 
illustrated folders portraying Maine’s | 
agricultural, industrial and re¢rea- 
tional advantages.and opportunities. 

Thus the pligrimage from Maine 
to the southern states will have the 
twofold purpose of showing. and be- 
ing shown. The trip was advocated 
by Governor Brewster, and .is In 
keeping with his Maine development 
and advertising plan, outlined at the 
beginning of his administration this 
year, and co-operated in by the lead- 
ing state-wide organizations. 


Arrangements are in’ charge of a 


general committee, composed of men 
selected by the state. Chamber of 
Commerce, Maine Publicity Bureap, 
Associated Industries, Maine Devel- 
opment Association and the Governor 
and Council. The ‘tour will start 
from Portland Feb. 1 and will: con- 
ms 19 days.. The itinerary fol- 
ows: 


Feb. 1, leave. Portland at 3 p. m.; 
arrive in Washington at 8 a. m. 

Feb. 2, spending day in. Washing- 
ton, leaving at 5:45 p. m. 

Feb. 3, In Savannah from 2 p. m. 
to 11:45 p. m.. 

Feb. 4, at Jacksonville. 

Feb. 6, leave, Jacksonville at 8 a, 
m.; at St. Augustine from 9:10 a. m. 
to 1:30 p. m.; at Ormond from 3:30 
until 11:45 p, m 

Feb 6, at West Palm Beach, from 
6 a, m,. to 11:45 p. m. 

Feb. 7 and 8, at Miami. 

Feb, 9, at Sebring, Lake Wales, 
Mountain Lake, Highland Park, Bab- 
son Park, Winter Haven. . 

Feb. 10 and 11, in St. Petersburg. 

Feb. 12, at Tampa from 9:30 a m. 
to 11 p, m. 

Feb 13, at Orlando =m 6 a. m. to 
3 p. m.; Jacksonville, 7:30 to 8 p. m. 

Feb. 14 (night) and Feb;- 15, in 
New Orleans. 

. BFeb. 16, = Atianta from 8:40 a. mM. 
to 7:30 p 
Feb. 17, ‘at Pinehurst and Southern 


“Feb, 18,» 18, at Richmond, from @-:30 a. 

UFO, 5 return to Portland, : 

SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 
LECTURES SCHEDULED | 


“De. H. C, Macdangal! of Wellesley 


Tafts College both will appear at this 
week's. fectures on “Appréciafton of 


chusetts. division of university. ex- 


“| speeches will Be 


ning, it will be necessary to hold the 
lecture on the People’s Symphony 
program on Wednesday, Nov. 18, at 
8:15 p.m. It will be given by Richard 
G. Appel, head of the music: depart- 
ment. All lectures will be at the 
library. 


WOMEN’S CITY CLUB 
HAS BUSY PROGRAM 


Queame .----- 
Lectures and Concerts Offer 
Unusual Talent 


Mile. Louise Weiss, director and 
editor of the L’Europe Nouvelle, a 
political weekly of Paris, spoke on 
present political trends in France at 
a luncheon of the Women’s City Club 
of Boston today. 

Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, 
Boston, is to give the second lecture 
in the course of religion in Steinert 
Hall this evening, speaking -on 
“Judaism.” Miss Margaret Curtis will 
be guest of‘ honor at a luncheon at 


ithe clubhouse Wednesday, and will 


speak informally regarding the work 
of the International Migration Serv- 
ice. She has recently returned from 
Geneva, where she attended the first 
annual meeting of this organization, 
which exists to deal with personal 
and legal problems afising out of 
migration at three typical points— 
the country of origin, the country of 
transit, and the country of destina- 
tion. On Friday evening, at the club- 
house, Mrs. Robert Currier will give 
a lecture-recital on the Ninth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 


“Petticoats,” a farce written by a 
member, is to be a feature of a 


pictures of | cabaret party to be given by the club 


on Thursday evening in Ford Hall. 
Jesis Sanroma, pianist, will play the 
Chopin Ballade in A flat and a 
Chopin waltz, and Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing will give a Czechoslovakian 
suite. Original monologues will be 


| profifable basis, 


given by Mrs. William 8S. Parker. 


LEATHER EXPORT 
MARKET SOUGHT 
Tanners’ Council Delegates 


Report on Methods to 
Restore Trade 


aaa | 

Importance of foreign trade in thé 
re-establishment of the American 
tanning and leather industry on @& 
again is being 
stressed by New England tanners — 
who have returned from the conven- - 
tion of the Tanners’ Council, at Chi- 
cago. Since 1220, when the post-war 
readjustment precipitated the slump 
in leather, many factors have inter- 
fered with complete re-establish- 
ment of the industry to a position 
of prosperity, it is pointed out. But 
the one great factor has been the 
foreign situation. 

Tanners are co-operating with the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and particularly with the hide 
and leather division of that depart- 
ment, to the end that export trade 
for the industry be developed. Mil- 
ton J. Sloss, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the couneil, 


‘|which includes some of the most. 


prominent leather men in the United 
States, reports that at least 10 per 
cent of all leather manufactured in 
this country before the war was ex~ 
ported. -Forty per cent of the kid 
leather was sent abroad in normal 
times. A large part of this trade 
has been lost as a result of the war, 
he says. 


Production Curtailed 


While larger quantities of leather 
were forced on the domestic market 
than could be handled profitably, this 
condition has been partially cor- 
rected but the goal of consumption 
balancing production is still to be 
reached, say the local leather men. 
Curtailed production has been the 
rule for some time but the real solu- 
tion is the developing of increased 
foreign demand. To this end, the 
Government is assisting by utilizing 
all the machinery of the department 
at home and abroad. 

Organization of export associations 
in various trades have.been shown 
to aid foreign commerce, with 
standardization of products a factor 
of no small importance. In opinion 
of local leather men, however, their 
industry is so diversified and indi- 
vidualized as to make standardiza- 
tion difficult. Mr. Sloss advises re- 
vival of export mianagers’ oragniza- 
tions in the tanning industry, as was 
done 1918 to 1921. 

Financing Methods Studied 

Consideration is being given to 
several new methods in the general 
plan to rebuild the foreign trade 
for leather, including weekly bulle- 
tins, leather goods market bulletins, 
export manual, study of the foreign 
raw stock situation, changes in fed- 
eral statistics and financing exports. 
Regarding the latter, a study is being 
made of the Cartel System of Ger- 
many and the methods used by Euro- 
peans to finance their exports. 

The advisory committee of the 
Tanners’ Council es: James A. 
Steen, American & Leather 
Company; Norman Hert’, Max Hertz 
Leather Company; Cary Vogel, 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Co.; J. W. 
Griess, Griess-Pfleger Tanning Com- 
pany: H. N. Goodspeed, A. C. Law- 
rence Leather Company; L. N. 
Nelson, United States Leather €om- 
pany and I. B. EHisendrath, pgw@pident 
of B. D. Eisendrath To Com- 
pany. 


GIRLS CLUBS HOLD  MEBTING 


HAVERHILL, Mass., Nov. 1446 — 
Stressing the educational work of 
national girls clubs, and outiag 
plans for summer schools in 1926, 
the Massachusetts League of Girls’ 
Clubs ended its sessions here yester- 
day afternoon. Several discussion 
groups were held, and Miss Mary Ely 
‘of New York, secretary of the na- 
tional league and Miss Bertha Wal- 
lenstein, her assistant, had charge of 
a@ summer school demonstration 
which was presented before 150 dele- 
gates. 


Larger New Lng 
Production to Be Advocated . 


land Timber 


Forestry Congress Soon to 


Be Held at Springfield to 


Seek Co-operation of Manufacturers in Develop- 
ment of 5,000,000 Acres of Waste Land 


we 


-SPRINGFIELD, Mass., -Noy. 16 
(Special)—Co-operation of New Eng- 
land mantfacturers of forestry prod- 
ucts in impressing upon landowners 
the importance of increasing the out- 
put of raw materials used by -the 
mills of this industrial section will 
be urged by the New England For- 
estry Congress, at its annual session 
here on Dec. 10, 11 and 12..-The 
problem of supplying the «emand 
has assumed’ unusual proportions, 
since nearly 5,000,000 acres of land 
in New England are producing little 
or nothing of valuc ‘The congress will 
attempt to impress upon the public 
the importance of reclaiming this 
land. 

The meeting will be officially 
opened by George D. Pratt, president 
of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, who will’Weliver. an address on 
“The National Forest. Program.” Dr. 
Charlies Lathrop Pack of the Amer- 
ican Tree Association will talk about 
public education’ in forestry. “What 
Forestry Mears» to America” wil' be 
the subject of an address by. Dr. C. A, 
Schentk of Darmstadt, Ger. All the 
radiocast aud mo- 
tion pictures will be"shown. 

” . Preliminary Meetings. 

With’ tlie exception ofa bandvet 
‘at the Hotel Kimball on Friday eve- 
sm all other meetings, of the’ con- 

— pé’ held in Memorial Hall. 

first day: will be devoted to pre- 

he meetings by the council, 
the Northeastern Forest Experiment 

Station, New England Séction,* So- 
.| clety. of American Foresters, Mas- 

Kt ahepe'd Association, and 
of. the state forestry 
t. the ‘northeast. 
Jennie 0, Gers 


rene Caaseetigar ‘Federation _ot| 


director of the 


Mrs:, 
“aries.” Other speakers for the day 


On Priday. Dec. te May Fisher; 
Harvard Forest, will 


tell about the marketing problem in 
New England. An open discussion, 
led by Owen Johnson, president, 
New Hampshire Lumberman’s As- 
sociation, and Theodore S. Woolsey 
Jr., will follow. Forrest H. Colby, 
forester, S. D. Warren Company, will 
deliver an address on “The Paper 
Industry and Pulp Wood Produc- 
tion.” Forestry extension and the 
warm woodlot, the importance of 
which, in the opinion of forest ex-. 
perts, cannot be minimized, will be 
discussed by G. Harris Collingwood, 
extension service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Other 
speakers include H. H. Chapman, 
Yale School of Forestry; N. D. Cass, 
past president, Toy Fair Chamber 
of Commerce, New York; 8S. T. 
Dana, director of the Northeast 
Forest Experiment Station; C. R. 
Tillotson, United States Forest Serv- 
ice and Neil Violette, Forest Com- 
missioner, Maine. 
Colonel Greeley to Speak 

During the banquet at the Hotel. 
Kimball, Col. W..B. Greeley, United 
States forester, will deliver a short 
talk on recent agd prospective for- 
estry developments. Tie will be fol- 
lowe by W. A. li Bazeley, Commis- 
sioner of Conseryation, Massachu- 
setts, who wilf tell about state for- 
ests in New England. Dr. Frank A. 
Waugh, of-the Massachusetts Agrt- 
cultural College, will close the 
speechmaking, taking for his sub- 
ject “Recreation in Public Forests.” 

The congress ‘will close its con- 
vention, Saturday, Dec. 12, with an 
lilustrated lecture by Charlies B. 
Floyd of the New England Federa- 
tion of Bird Clubs, on “Bird Sancta- 


include E. H. Thompson, president, 


“i Federal Land Bank; C. R. Pettis, su- 


perintendent, New York State For- 


rod= |< ts; John H. Foster, state forester, 
“with 


New Hampshire, and Frederick C. 


; Walcott, president, Connecticut State 


Board of Fisheries and Game C#i- 
missioners, 
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Philadelphia, Nov. 8 
Special Correspondence 


Tine rediscovery of America by 
the American artist is now in 
full swing. Perhaps the World 
War, which for so many years kept 
the artist in his own country, has 
had the salutary effect of familiariz- 
ing him and impressing him with the 
quaint and picturesque in American 
towns and American customs. At all 
events, the twenty-third annual ex- 
hibition of water colors at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
speaks of an American awakening. 

New England may doubtiess claim 
pioneer rights in the artist's dis- 
eovery of America, for long before 
any world conflict, her coast was the 
mecca of the painter. Of the old 
streets in village and city Childe 
Hassam speaks. His series of New 
England water colors reveals the at- 
mosphere of American life as it is 
only now emerging from its colonial 
days in the quiet, shady streets of a 
little town in Maine. And the town 
has its townspeople as characteristic 
of old America as white-capped, 
black-gowned peasants are of Brit- 
tany. 


London can scarcely lay claim to 
more characteristic atmosphere than | 
that to be found in tumble-down, | 
ramshackle houses, supporting each | 
other to face the onslaught of modern 
traffic, the junk shops and tenements 
of American cities. It may be New 
New York, it may be Philadelphia— 
but wherever found it is being turned 
to account by the American etcher. 
In his discovery of city streets E. K. 
Wetherill follows in the tradition of 
Joseph Pennell and Whistler. 


Quebec and South Carolina 


Charleston, with its classic archi- 
tecture bred of a warmer climate, 
finds equal favor with New England 
in the eyes of Hassam; Quebec, old | 
and new, stirs Herbert Pullinger to | 
a series of prints; modern new York | 
has an ever-increasing following, and | 
quaint bits here and there throughout | 
the country are finding their way into 
the artist’s notebook. 

But behind quaint exteriors liv 
the men and women who have built 
America. It is of the energy of labor, 
its rhythm, its team work that Gifford 
Beale tells in his group of labor 
studies where men pull together in 
a common cause, be it toward great 
achievement, or be it the hauling of 
a dory upon a beach. These are real 
men, not puppets, as in many another 
sketch where figures are used pri- 
marily for decorative effect. 

As Beale interprets the men of the 
sea, Charles H. Woodbury interprets 
the sea itself, and Fred Wagner the 
flicker of American pleasure crowds 
on the beach at Atlantic City, where 


sand complete the picture, or where 
bathers are mere black dots in a low 
flat sea under circling clouds. They 
are American pleasure-seekers in an 
American resort, as typical of the 
new world as the beach at Deauville 
of the old. , 
Hugh H. Breckenridge 


Restlessness and a desire for 
change are the salvation of many an 
artist. Hugh H. Breckenridge, for | 
many yea:s devoted to experiments, 
in color, turns to black and white, | 
and produces etchings and litho-) 
graphs of boats in Gloucester har-, 
bor. Alice Schille, with Clara N.| 
Madeira, forsakes the African coast, 
and is developing an amusing group 
of Brittany sketches—all. impres- 
sions of the land and the people, 
fraught with exaggerations but 
dealing in the character of things. 
Despite their extremes, one feels 
them to be more imaginative, more) 
the product of the true art spirit) 
then their predecessors. 

Feebly, yet no less significantly, 
imagination is beginning to assert it- 
self in American art. There the 
cynical, ironic prints by H. Devitt 
Welsh; the weird and fantastic stage 
settings for “Mara the Fugitive,” by 
Alice Mumford Culin, and two 
grotesques, “The Tow” and “The 
Picnic,” amusing in their disregard 
for fundamentals of draftsman- 
ship and composition, and in their 
grasp of small-town atmosphere—the 
work of Lois Lenski. 

The development of the American 
water color from its quiescent state 
in the last generation may be strik- 
ingly noted in its color changes. A 
group of less modern conception, or- 
ange-brown in tone, the work of 
Florence Este, occupies the honor 
wall of Gallery F, where unfortu- 
nately, in contact with vivid mod- 


erns these gentle conceptions lack} 


carrying power. In color tone they 
are too intimate to hold successfully 
their position in a large gallery, and 


would gain in charm and effect had 


“Rustic Castile,” by John Carison. 


that, mot at all according to estal- 
lished dictums. 


One might note also the group o 


by Annie Huriburt Jackson, claims 
attention, and has been accorded the 
meda! of honor. D. G. 


‘eS schools of sculpture. Not only has 


the hanging committee piaced them 
in & smaller room. 


Siamese Subjects 

In direct contrast, and typical of 
contemporary development, are the 
large water colors of Siamese sub- 
jects by Robert Riggs, forceful in 
composition and in color. Riggs is 
working gradually from an illustra- 
tive manner to the larger conception 


of form, and these paintings mark an |} 


interesting and fecund period of 
transition. He is particularly fortu- 


nate in his handling of heads, al- 
though one may note an uneven 
workmanship, now grasping the 
round of forms, now sinking back to 
the flat level of the illustration. But 
the compositions are brilliantly am- 
bitious, and mark their author as a 
water-colorist of power. 

Of the younger artists whose work 
makes its d%4but before the public, 
that of Harold W. Hess deserves 
mention. 

However much one may praise the 
exercise of art imagination, there is 
a charm in exquisite technique, in 
fluency of expression, regardless of 
subject. For sheer virtuosity in his 
handling of water color, there are 
few artists exhibiting who can equal 
W. Emerton Heitland. .His lush 
stroke, with its velvet sense of color, 
snatches eagerly at tropical scenes 
and produces in “Jungle Bather” one 
of the most satisfying water colors in 
the annual. 

But one is gradyally forced to 
realize that the most interesting 
works from an imaginative stand- 
point are almost always produced by 
art::ts whose imaginations exceed 
their technical skill to express, and 
one wonders when and where and 
how the mesgage and the technique 
may be brought together to create 
an art genius in America! 


Miniatures 
The twenty-fourth annual exhibi- 
tion of miniatures which occurs 
simultaneously with the water 
color annual in the Academy's gal- 
leries, is comparable in size and 
quality to its recent predecessors. 


There are the usual portraits of 
children, of fine gowns, of elderly 
people; there are the usual pretty 
bits of still-life and landscape, with 
a sprinkling of nudes and an octa- 
sional costume sketch. A spark of 
modernity, that fox in the miniatu- 
rist’s sheepfold—is contributed by 
Clifford Addams, whose “Polish Phi- 
losopher” is the one spontaneous 
note in the exhibition. It is an in- 
teresting treatment of miniature 


Robert Hallowell 


WATER COLORS 
UNTIL NOV. 25 


Montross Gallery 
26 East 56th St. : At Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY * 


of the Bible in Maroon as 


of the 


OxForRD BIBLE 


The Oxford University Press has issued a pocket edition 


commemorative edition of the textbook. 


Style No. 01483x M 


Beautifully bound in flexible and dur- 
able Persian Morocco leather (maroon), 
limp, round corners, gilt edges. Printed 
on Oxford India paper with very distinct 
Brevier black-faced type. 
6%4x4%411 inches. Standard King James 
version. 


7 Specimen of type 
ate ease 


{ 


a companion volume to the 


Pocket size, 


Price $7.50. 


Stop “of the Mingdom, 


On Sale at All Reading Rooms 


or 

} eet , Seats . acoustics 

and lighting unsurpassed; write for 
and dates. 


“The Master Builder’ 


Speciat from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. . 13-—Maxine 
Ellictt’s Theater, special 
Tuesday, Nov, 10, Friday, Nov. 13, 
and succeeding 5 and Fri- 
days, “The ‘Master Builder,” 
Henrtk Ibsen. The cast: 
Sydney Machet 


by 


lienne 


es . 

Mary Tupper. Jones, Millicent Gray 
Miss Eya Le Gallienne is appear- 
ing at the Maxine Ellivtt Theater in 
a very interesting production of Ib- 
sen's “The Maagter Builder.” Nearly 
all of the characters are excellently 
acted, and the play is presented in a 
manner to warrant the statement 
that those who wish to keep their 
Ibsen programs complete will find 
at the Maxine Elliott on Tuesday and 
Friday matinées about as good an 
interpretation of “The Master 
Builder” as this decade is likely tv 
see in New York. Miss Le Gallienne 
plays Hilda with a clear understand- 
ing. We may question her judgment 
in costuming it as she does, but the 
point is not important. Egon 
Brecher is one of the best actors 
Europe has sent to America. He 
gives a fine performance of Solncsas 
just as he has of every part he has 
played here. Alice John, Ruth Wil- 
ton, Sydney Machet and J. Warren 
Sterling are equally good as Mrs. 

SolnesssKaia, Knut, and Ragnar. 

F. lL. 8. 


Dame Butt in Australia 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

MELBOURNE, Vic., Oct. 6 (Special 
Correspondence)—Dame Clara Butt, 
the English contralto, has com- 
menced her Australian’ tour aus- 
piciously by singing to crowded 
audiences at the Melbourne Audi- 
torium eight times in little over a 
fortnight and opening to a capacity 
house in the Sydney Town Hall, 

An artist who has won much favor 
is Miss Edna Thomas, an American 
singer of Negro spirituals and Creole 
songs. 


The Central Park Theater, a new 
little playhouse on  Fifty-Ninth 
Street, between Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues, New York, is to open on 
Thanksgiving night, with a -per- 
formance of “Cousin Sonia,” with 
Marguerite Sylvia in the cast. 


Lexington Gallery 
160 Lexington Avenue, New York 
o Street 


a 
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EXHIBITION 
Original Pencil Drawings 


- Stanley W ; Woodward 


THE CASSON GALLERIES 


575 Boylston Street, Copley Square 
BOSTON 


November 16-28 


ALEXANDER O. 


Levy 


Until November 21st 


Babcock Galleries 


19 East 49th St., New York 


By 
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DURAND-RUEL 
EXHIBITION « 


of 
PAINTINGS 


by 
GUSTAVE LOISEAU 


Commencing November 11 


12 East 57th Street 


.| Other sculptures 


courts and colonnades of the archi- 


| Bourdelle- has: been richly honored 


} sculpture. Aside from a few individ- 


ture is of a size difficult to transport, 


‘historical condition is most often the 


Bourdelle Sculpture in New York 


~ 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, Nov. 18 
EB importance of the Bourdelle 
exhibition at the Grand Central 
Galleries hardly can be over- 


estimated. Here is sculpture of the | 


first rank, of a sort that has been all } 
too infrequently seen in America. 
of monupiental | 
order have come and gone; other 
carvings and casti done in the 
grand manner have been highly ac- 
claimed; but beside the group of fig- 
ures and reliefs brought from Paris 
for this American showing they 
seem episodic, transitory. a 
Today Emile Antoine Bourdelle 
stands\at the forefront of modern 
French sculptors. His significance is 
twofold, in that he is a maker of 
arresting images as well as the 
emancipating force behind the new 


his band set its mark upon the sub- 
stances of hig calling with enduring | 


and 
lectors where his renowned instruc- 
tor and predecessor; Rodin, had s6 
successfully it and has 
ranged it publicly among the open 


tects where it rightfuly . belongs. 
‘This is.a-double service for which 


by his own people. 

The Grand Central exhibition 
marks. the first stage of the American 
journey arranged for the Bourdelle 


ual pieces previously shown in New 
York, this -sculptor’s work comes ! 
upon: the local art world with the 
stimulating impact of revelation. 

le the greater part of his sculp- 


yet the ents and smaller pieces 
heré assembled are sufficiently varied 
and transparent to let the story of 
Bourdelle’s art tell itself. Many 
times have the charges. of a too 
great eclecticism been leveled at 
him; and it is quite possible for one 
who comes upon these sculptures 
for the first time to feel justified in 
taking a similar stand, so many of 
the figures from his hand have the 
look of the great sculptural epochs 
of the past. . 

In clinging to the modes of others 
periods, Bourdelle but follows some 
train of thought legitimately his, not 
through inability to fashion. novel 
forms nor because of any obstinacy 
about the pictorial conditions of te- 
day. Harking back to various other 
styles in sculpture, this modern 
master simply seems to be anchor- 
ing his art to firmest foundations 
wiferever they may occur, not in any 
mood of reversal but to get sculp- 
ture back again to its outdoor plat- 
forms and pedestals where, under 
the fine tempering of the elements, 
it may assume once more the inher- 
ent and rightful nobility of its kind. 
- In the light of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it. would unquestionably be a 
still greater accomplishment if 
Boufdelie had been able to.use his 
swelling forms to foreshadow the 
sculpture] salutation of the ‘future. 
But With each artist—and particu- 
larly with so simply organized a 
thought as his—the individual and 


determining factor in how eclectic 
and deferential to the’ past his art 
shall be. Brought up in the pure 
peasant trddition, growing through 
the years into a most unique rug- 
gedness of purpose and practice, 
Bourdelle is a wholly voluntary prac- 
titioner of his art, keeping his gaze 
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fixed on the summits and bis hand 


delle, no dallyi 

the p . 

be solved. 

plete incompatibility the minor uses 
of the marble or the metal, and like 
some: Titanesque stone-cutter goes 
straight to the heart of the matter. 
His sculpture may be ornamental 
but first must be serviceable; it may 
be decorative but it must be struc- 
turally fit. Interpretive moods may 
touch his fingers with romance, joy, 
grief; or what not, but these char- 
acterizations are always secondary 
to the strictly accounted for forms 
that-so proclaim Bourdelle the mas- 
ter sculptor. 

» Among the pleces selected for this 
American tour—Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Chicago follow New York—the 
most imposing for size is the “Vir- 


gin of Alsace,” a bronze of large 
dimensions that stands in the center 


of the gold gallery.. Designed to 
commemorate the return of Alsace 
to the French féld, this figure— 
which stands in stone full 20 feet 
high today on an Alsatian hill at 
Neidetdruck—has been worked in 
the Gothic manner with a marked 
realization of its peculiar appro- 
priateness to the event so signal- 
ized. Bourdelle has given a sense 
of great weight and volume to the 
heavily robed figure which bears 
aloft the child with outstretched 
arms, and he has contrived to mingle 
an almost architectural and col- 
umnar simplicity with great sich- 
ness of form, 

Perhaps the one other single fea- 
ture in the exhibition that must 
clearly reveals the sculptor is his 
“Victory,” one of the four statues 
that stand at the base of the eques- 
trian figure of Genera] Alvear in the 
large monument erected to his mem- 
ory at Buenos Aires. Here again his 
very robust and rugged sénse of ar- 
chitectural form is gently welded to 
the gracious, rippling quality of o7- 
namentation and surface modeling 
that saves his work from a too great 
starkness and austerity. Those early 
shepherd days, when he wandered 
the countryside near Montaubdon 
with his father’s sheep,-must have 
bred a rirstic grace in his rugged na- 
ture, must have left some sylvan 
legacy for his later years. At all 
events with Bourdelle the heroic is 
made supple, the upstanding and 
symbolic simple and understanda- 
ble. 

His surfaces are scarred and har- 
rowed, fretted with the burden of 
his powerful touch; yet his concep- 
tions are so unified and so basically 
convincing that exteriorly they ap- 
peal much less than interiorly. Take 
for instance the richly formed 
“Woman With Goat,” the “Hercules,” 
the “Dying Centaur,” the “Woman at 
Prayer,” the “Maternity,” the “Rodin 
at Work”; what masterpieces they all 
are, what pewerful focal points for 
architectural amplification. Every- 
where has Bourdelle kept: his work 
in readiness to serve an architec- 
tural need. His series of panels for 
the Theatre des Champs Elysees— 
seen here in r reproductions— 
are brilliantly stylized and filled with 
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sparkling rhythms, as in his even 
more important relief for the Mar- 
seilles Opera House. 
When Bourdelle 
sively archaic or fiamboyant in form, 
he ceases to interest in same way. 
His “Saint Barbara,” “The Fruit,” 
“Sculptor at Work” (although here 
the undue smaliness of the head in 
no way militates against the peculiar 
appeal of the whole), the “Penelope” 
—all these have their bigness intact 
but are somewhat wanting in coher- 
ence, However the Bourdelle exhi- 
bitions shows sculpture in a real and 
satisfying estate once more, despite 
its echoes of Chartres or Athens or 
Nineveh. Eclectic it is, but alive and 
serving the cause of great art most 
nobly. 1. 


becomes. exces- 
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San Francisco Symphony 
Gives Tchaikovsky Program 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 7 (Special 
Correspondence)—The San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra’s program ‘his 
week was composed entirely of works 
of Tchaikovsky—tbe G minor Suite, 
the fantasia on “Francesca 
Rimini,” and the Violin Concerto. It 
is music to Alfred Herts‘s liking, for 
the composer's trick of “unpacking 
his heart” with emotional prodigality 
appeals to the touch of the Oriental 
in the director’s composition. Bes 
gave the program con amore, 
everybody rejoiced to notice that, 
since the coming of Mishel Piastro 
as concertmaster and the addition of 
Michel Penha as head of the cello 
section, the string tone of the orches- 
tra has taken on warmth and vitality 
—something more nearly approxi- 
mating than ever before to the 
quality of the string section of the 
Boston Orchestra in Muck’s days. 


But’ it was in the concerto that 
Piastro came into his own with the 
audience. Accustomed to the almost 
austere sweetness of Louis Per- 
singer's violin, they listened delight- 
edly to a voice more suited, perhaps, 
“for human nature's daily food.” 
Piastro has emotional depth and is 
probably more in sympathy with the 
genius of Tchaikovsky than was 
Persinger. His instrument sings a 
suave cantilena and he has the im- 
passioned earnestness of the Spanh- 
iard. This fits him perfectly for the 
interpretation of Tchaikovsky. 

The Suite, characteristically 
Tchaikovsky in its instrumentation, 
gives chances to the reed section 
which the San Franciscans turned 
to excellent use. Addimando is a 
rare master of the oboe, and Leo 
Lindon’s flute Was the gift of elo- 
quent discourse, 

In the audience were two redskin 
chiefs from the Pueblos of New 
Mexico, magnificent specimens whose 
biack hair, flashing eyes, and crim- 
son robes drew the attention of the 
whole house. These men and nine 
others have been singing their tribal 
songs and dancing their ancestral 
measures in order to enlist popular 
support in their campaign for the 
recovery of their lands. The Pueblo 
music has been the study of men like 
Frederic Jacobi and Albert Elkus. 
The string quartet written by the 
former on Pueblo themes made a 
great impression when it was played 
by the members of the Sap Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society, which 
now, by the way, as “zone like Alex- 
ander to spread its conquests: 
farther.” 
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Water Color Show at 
Pennsylvania Academy 


‘Helen Zélezny 


HE art of sculpture invites little 
“ §. radical experimen’. It is an art 
too subtle to allow itself to be 
torn apart and tossed about. It is an 
art that prefers quiet to storm, 


cerned with lines and movement, 
with thought and moods that are im- 
perceptible to all but the ones who 
have an ability to see and feel. The 
sculptor is concerned with masses 
and measures, with compositional 
schemes, with the attempt to infuse 
life, or the analogy of life into the 
object of art. If he carves a portrait, 
there is a certain guide provided him 
from without. But when he executes 
an imaginative piece he must draw 
entirely from within. It is always 


the imaginative thing. The sculptor 
himself offers to show it somewhat 
difidently, for it is definitely a part 
of himself, and he is sensitive about 
its being taken lightly, or misinter- 


Madame Helen Zélezny was shy 
about showing her original composi- 
tions in Vienna this summer. She 
confessed, as so many artists do, that 
eghe always brought out the portraits 
first. People see the pofnt in a por- 
trait, but so ‘few lend themselves to 
the other that the artist rather got in 
the habit of not showing them. But 


to the one who has a willingness to 


ditional belief offer much material to | 
the active imagination of the artist. | 
For one who can withdraw from the | 
group and still sympathize with it, | 
as Mme. Zélezny does, there are so | 
[many situations. She represents | 
inner conflicts of people, but always | 
with an eventual working out, with | 
strife replaced by calm, ugliness by | 
beauty. She seems to distil the senti- | 
ment of groups where individuals are 
forlorn but show ‘hope in their com- 
bined strength. It is not an obvious 
distinction, either. In a group called, 
“Pilgrims,” there is a scarcely per- 
ceptible line drawn between despair 
and ecstacy, bewilderment and hope. 
Those artists who observe life most 
closely seem always to be more deep- 
ly impressed with the frequent 
vagueness of these distinctions. 

In her portrait pieces she does not 
resort to the more obvious means of 
making her sitters look attractive. 
She gets them in quiet pensive mo- 


AMUSEMENTS _ 


see, there aré many things to discover | 
in her imaginative pieces. She lives | Singers. The performance, while 
in central Europe where war and tra- | up to the high standard of “Carmen” 


ments when hidden things iw their 
natures are more likely to come (a 
the fore. In all her work she remaine - 
neither literal nor poetic alone, but 
combines the* two. Whatever the 
situation it has an essential character 
that must be Mme. 
ny’s craftsmanship is as fine hws 
thought. It varies with the subject 
matter, smooth, or impressionistic as 
the feeling demands. Those qualities 


‘of surface and detail, of line and 


movement that were mentioned be- 


fore as the requisite of good sculg-~ # 


ture are a part of her native equip-% 
ment. : 


Philadelphia Civic 


Opera Season Opens 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7 (Special 
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Correspondence)—The third season — 


of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany opened at the eae te 
Opera House last eve y 
excellent production of ”. ”" The 
audience filled the house, and was 
enthusiastic, as the merits of the per- 
formance warranted. Thée ¢ was 
as follows: Aida, Bianca | : 
Amneris, Rhea Toniolo; Radames, 
Thomas Muir; Amonasro, Nelson 
Eddy; Ramfis, Henri Scott; the 
King, Reinhold Schmidt. : _— 
In this performance the aim of 
the Civic Opera Company was ap- 
proached more nearly than ever’ be- 
fore, for every member of the east 
was a Philadelphian, although Mme. 
Saroya and Hefri Scott have 
achieved national fame as operatic 


last year, was the best opening per-- 
formance the organization has yét 
given. 
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Great Northern ‘AzS. NED. 
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STUDENT 
PRINCE. 


Company of 100 — 30 Dancing Girls 
60—Male Chorus—60 Curtain at 8:10 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Latgh 
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Shaw's “CANDIDA” uith new Actors 

Theatre cast for limited engage 
ment now at Comedy Theatre, W est 41st 
Se. Penn. 3558. Mats., Wed..& Sat. 


HUDSON W. 44th St. Eves. at 8:30 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


George M. COHAN 


TRICUMPHS in His Clean Sweeping Hit 
“AMERICAN BORN” 


STOLEN FRUIT | 


With Ann Harding, Rollo Peters 
W. 42nd St. 


E L T I N G Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


“. . . perhaps the highest dramatic moment of 
the New York season... .''-—F. L. 8., The 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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Presents at Its 


22d Exhibition 


Fernand Leger 


Anderson Galleries 
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. All This Week 

De Mille’s “ROAD TO YESTERDAY” 
Shown at 1:30—4:15-—-6 :50—0:20 P. M. 
Avery Hopwood's “BEST PEOPLE” 

At 12:40—3:15—S5:50—8:25 P. M, 
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’ Eves. 8 Sharp 
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SIDNEY BLACKMER = 
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Allen 
“Sidney Blackmer' acts hie part with fine 
outhful y 


poise, ¥ and intensity."’— Tae 


Christian Science or. 
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PRINCESS FLAVIA 
Musical Version of 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 
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To Our Readers 


Theatrical managers welcome « 
letter of appreciation from those 
who have enjoyed a production 
advertised in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 
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Thea., 49th W of B'wy. Eves, 
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“A Thousand Laughs” in 


"APPLESAUCE" 


with ALLAN DINEHART 


St., W, of B’ . Eygs. 8:20 
BOOTH Satisone Wed. cae fet 2:20 


HAMI ET IN MODERN DRESS, with 
? BASIL SYDNEY 
“Modera Hemlet thrills first nighters; those 
who came to scoff gave vent to their true feel- 
i . in enthusiastic applause and lusty - 


cheers. doubt a peauiee success. 
—~Charies Belmont Davis, Hereld Tribune. 
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By ORGE KELLY 
with CHR AL HER 
“Outstanding “big play’ thus far in the segson 


that we express our, 
appreciation to Mr. 
Channing Pollock for 
coming before us and 
presume in con- 
vincing fashion the 
cause of a theatre of 
character an in- 
caeepenee | that we 
particularly endorse 
the powerful message 
and splendid quality 
of his plays—“The 
Fool” and e 
Enemy” — and that 
we solicit among 
church people e 
discriminating and 


GREGATIONAL 
CHURCH A&SS8OCIA- 
TION, compoces o 
au the ongregn- 
tional Clergymen of 
New York. 
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of 1925-26.""—The Christion Science Monitor. %. 
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Forgotten Poet, Remembered 
Bookseller 


F IT had not happened that the 
day before I had been in a book- 
shop, my attention probably 

would not have been caught by Dob- 
son’s reference to the “Tully's Head” 
on a page of his “Eighteenth Century 
Vignettes.” I had not meant par- 
ticularly to read Dobson, though the 
rainy afternoon tempted and offered 
opportunity to read something. Ex- 
ploring familiar shelves, I had 
opened the volume in a casual 
way, and would very likely have 
closed it except for that chance re- 
minder of.the manner and trade of 
pookselling, now grown so expensive 
and, for the most part, so impersonal. 
I decided that after all a visit with 
Austin Dobson would pass an hour 


as pleasantly as with anybody else. 
A rainy afternoon (or so it seems to 
me) has something about it contem- 
plative and backward-looking rather 
than active and contemporary. To 
be sure it makes little difference, 
rain or shine, if one has to be out or 
about; but just then circumstances 
offered an armchair, and rain made 
pleasant bubbles on the window 


ne. 
a + + ¢ 


Now, the “Tully’s Head,” as no 
doubt you know, was a bookseller’s 
shop, and it was Mr. Robert Dods- 
ley, owner of the “Tully’s Head,” 
who suggested to Dr. Johnson the 
idea of compiling his Dictionary. Mr. 
Dobson pictures it with an informed 
imagination: “Viewed ‘through the 
bulged and clumsily-framed green- 
ish panes, the homely calf and sheep 
covers looked homelier still; while 
the elaborate developments of mod- 
ern book-illustration”—which have 
grown yet more elaborate since Mr. 
Dobson was a modern—“were but 
faintly foreshadowed by very rudi- 
mentary «und appropriately entitled 
‘wooden cuts,’ and by old-fashioned 
‘coppers,’ often, for economy, crowd- 
ing many ‘figures’ on one plate of 


metal.” 
+ + + 


But there would have been other 
things than books in Mr. Dodsley's 
window. There would have been 
pamphlets on contemporary matters 
of interest, for the newspaper was not 
yet a commonplace: but the latest 
pamphlet on this subject or that of 
general interest foreran the news- 
paper, and there would have been a 
generous display of such pamphlets 
in Mr. Dodsley’s window. The public 
taste for news, and for’ sensational 
news also, is no recent development. 
Nor were there many periodicals; but 
the passerby would no doubt have 
seen behind those greenish panes the 
latest copy of “The World,” which 
Mr. Dodsley published,-and with it 
an advertisement that on Thursdays, 
when the magazine came out, the 
editor would be present at the 
“Tully's Head,” and might there be 
“spoke with.”. It .was a pleasant 
custom, and must have given sub- 
scribers a jolly opportunity to meet} 
their editor—O, so much jollier than 
writing him a letter! 

There is in recent years an increas- 
ing tendency among publishers to 
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have bookshops of their own, chiefly 
for the sale of their own books, which 
restores in a way something, though 
very little, of the atmosphere of the 
“Tully's Head” at a time when the 


bookseller was likely also to be aj 


publisher. In the interesting case of 
Mr. Dodsley, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher had been before that an author 
and footman, rising by force of 
character and industry from this 
humble status to the respect and 
friendship of men like Waipole 
and Chesterfield, Pope, Gray, Burke 
and Dr. Johnson. The combination 
seems at this distance somewhat 


incongruous, but the footman helped 
the author with material which 
in turn, being neatly made into 
verse, attracted the attention of men 
who disregarded the footman to assist 
the poet. Presently he had written a 
poem entitled “Servitude,” for which 
no less an author than Daniel Defoe 
wrote a preface, and the book was 
published, and could he bought for 
sixpence. It was a poem of good 
advice and sensible admonition to 
servants: for example, 
“Your Master’s House his Closet 
ought to be, 
Where all are Secrets which you 
hear or see.” 


“For he who indiscretely babbles 
small Things 

May be suspected of the same in 
:, all Things.” 


And not long after that he was cut 
again with a volume of occasional 
verse, “The Muse in Livery: or, the 
Footman’s Miscellany,” which, so 
pleased the town that it went prompt- 
ly into a second edition. As says 
Mr. Dobson: “That a gentleman’s 
gentleman should versify is unex- 
pected; but, looking to the recognized 
importance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury lackey as a playhouse critic, 
it is not so remarkable that he should 
write for the stage.” 

This time the footman’s literary 
effort, a one-act play called “The 
Toy Shop,” secured in manuscript the 
interest of another celebrity, the 
great Mr. Pope, who recommended 
it to Manager Rich of Covent Garden, 
and there it was acted. And so with 
some money of his own, and some 
loaned him by the great Mr. Pope 
and other acquired friends and welj- 
wishers, Mr. Dodsley ceased running 
about as a footman, opened the 
“Tully’s Head,” and became book- 
seller and publisher as well as poet 
and dramatist. Truth to tel], the 
twentieth century is not likely to 
see any revivals of his plays; but 
they did well in their time, and Gar- 
rick made an error of financial judg- 
ment in refusing his tragedy of 
“Cleone,” although, indeed, it had 
no réle of promise for so important 
an actor. Another manager produced 
it; a popular and beautiful actress, 
George Ann Bellamy, played the 
heroine, and that learned critic, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, still tells us of its 
success—and of its sympathetic effect 
on the author, “‘Cleone,’” says the 
doctor, “was well acted by all the 
characters, but Bellamy left nothing 
to be desired. I went the first night 
and supported it, as well I might; 
for Doddy, you: know, is my patron, 
and I would not desert him. The 
play was'very well received. Doddy, 
after the danger was over, went 
every night to the stage side, and 
cried at the distress of poor Cleone.” 
The fair Bellamy must have appre- 
ciated the compliment of those 
nightly tears. 

> + > 

Mr. Dobson introduces me to Mr. 
Dodsley as we might have found 
him in the dim interior of his book- 
shop, “a sober-clad, quiet-voiced 
personage, with a courteous, though 
somewhat over deferential manner— 
who, if you looked like a book-buyer, 
would proceed to exhibit invitingly 
his latest novelties”; for instance, 
Mr. William Melmoth’s “Letters of 
Cicera,” in which, though “a very 
able and excellent performance,” we 
are not at the moment very much 
interested. But, “here again, in the 
dramatic way, are Dr. Young’s trag- 
edy of ‘The Brothers,’ and ‘The Ear! 
of Essex’ of Lord Chesterfield’s 
protégé, the bricklayer poet Henry 
Jones—both of them recently per- 
formed, one at Drury Lane, the other 
at Covent Garden. Of these curious 
pieces Mr. Dodsley—himself an act- 
ing playwright—speaks with an ap- 
preciable note of authority.” Perhaps 
we have seen these pieces, and agree 
with the public verdict that so as- 
tonished the novelist Richardson, and 
made him comment to a correspon- 
dent, “Will it be hereafter believed 
that the Earl of Essex had a run; 
and that a play of the author of the 
Night Thoughts was acted to thin 
houses;:but just eight nights?” At 
this distance of time we believe that 
readily, and extend congratulations 
to the bricklayer poet, with whom, 
for that matter, a footman poet 
should have been in sympathy. But 
it was all quite different from the 
bookstore that I was in yesterday. 

> + > 


With the chief authors of the day 
coming and going at the “Tully’s 
Head,” there must have been much 
good talk for Mr. Dodsley to listen 
to; and so perchance his later call- 
ing had something in common with 
his earlier. For the “Muse in Livery” 
extols as one compensation for be- 
ing in service the privilege of hear- 
ang the conversation at dinner: 


“I hear, and mark the courtly 
Phrases, 

And all the Elegance that passes: 

Disputes maintain’d without Di- 


gression, 
With ready Wit, and fine Expres- 
sion, 
The ‘Laws 
stated, 
And what Good-breeding is, de- 
bated.” 


of true Politeness 


The Muse, to be sure, would prob- 
ably haye admitted that “polite con- 
versation” was not always up to this 
standard: hut the poet is not on the 
witness stand, and quite a number 
of “persons of quality” had helped 
with subscriptions to make the pub- 


Christian Science Quarterly 


lication of his book possible. 
R. B. 


Three Drops of Dew 


Written for The Christian Selence Monitor 


“Wild rose is glad of us we know,” 
Said three brothers, drop to drop. 
“Lovely day-dawn saw us glow 
On her first bud’s swelling top.” 


“We, three cups of water, living 
Draughts unto a thirsty lip, 
Give our all—and in the giving 
Into beauty’s heart we slip.” 

W. Chapman. 


A. 


Michelangelo’s 
Frescoes 


Some months ago .. . Boni sent 
me a rough transcript of one of his 
conversations with Anatole France 
upon Michelangelo, doubtless hop- 
ing that I might put it into shape 
as I had often done with his earlier 
and more coherent writings. But lit- 
eral translation was impossible, and 
there was then no time to prepare a 
version of it for his approval. One 


or two fragments of it may, how-/| 


ever, now serve to illustrate the 
quality of Boni’s thought and the 
character of his intercourse with the 
great French writer: 

“In the spring of 1903, when Ana- 
tole France came to Rome in search 


of rest, we compared, day by day, 
the monuments of the Forum which 
reveal the characters of the genera- 
tions that erected them, and we dis- 
cussed architecture as a majestic 
plant whose roots reach deep into 
the earliest strata of human s0- 
ciety. . 5 » 

“During the hours of evening twi- 
light, while we watched the rising 
of the moon amid the laurels of the 
Forum, Anatole France would recite 
the Odes of Horace. He had learned 
them all by heart—so strong was his 
admiration of their perfect measure 
and crystalline transparency, their 
skepticism and their delicate humor, 
indulgent toward all human weak- 
nesses. : 

“*Not all the learning of patented 
philologists,’ he exclaimed, ‘would 
suffice to replace the words of one 
real poem.’ ... | 


“*A like sensation is given by orig-: 


inal and authentic works of arcihi- 
tecture, unrestored and unfalsified. 


It comes from the depth of the so-| 
cial strata in which the roots wf) 


architecture, the sovereign art, find 
sustenance. From these roots the 
flowers. of Leonardo’s and Michel- 
angelo’s achievement grew. I came 
to Rome,’ continued Anatole France, 
‘in order to live for a time in the 
intimacy of Michelangelo and to com- 
pare the grandiose character of his 
work with that of some of Shake- 
speare’s dramas. Hitherto, I have 
found difficulty in withstanding tire 
overwhelming effect of his colossal 
conceptions and of the almost super- 
human and infinite element in the:n. 
The immeasurable quality of Michel- 
angelo disturbs me, doubtless be- 
cause my perception is deficient; but 
I-might be cured, and get used to 
tHe grandiose in him, if it were pos- 
sible to approach his works more 
closely.’ ... 

“Next morning we mounted the 
tall ladders of the Sistine scaffold- 
ing. . . On the topmost planking 
we sat before Michelangelo's fig- 
ures and were. dumfounded by the 
contrast between the gigantic pro- 
portions of a-naked arm and the 
delicate shadings of the muscles and 
of the hands, which were drawn with 
a precision that might have cost 
years of patient effort, whereas 
Michelanglo worked with the rapid- 
ity that fresco-painting demanis. 
Silent under the influence of art so 
stupendous, we waited for Anatole 
France to speak. Presently he 
spoke. ... 

“*What we feel now,’ he said, ‘is 
the latest of a long series of other 
sensations felt by Michelangelo him- 
self and by his admirers during the 
four centuries that have passed since 
he did this work. These feelings 
remind us that true art is of divine 
inspiration, borne to earth by rays of 
light from the infinite to illumine 
generations still unborn. Each gen- 
eration appraises it from a new 
standpoint. Hence the successive vi- 
sions or interpretations of immortal 
works of genius give gladness and 
renewed enlightenment, as genera- 
tion after generation acquires, in 
turn, receptive capacity.’ "—Wick- 
ham Steed, in the Review of Re- 
views (London). 


——_< ee ee we eee 


The Sandalwood Fan 


A frail pretty thing, carved ex- 

quisitely, run through with blue rib- 
bon, breathing forth a faint, haunt- 
ing perfume, A mute wizard it seems 
for conjuring parted scenes. One’s 
hearé leaps with a happy thrill at the 
quick memory of a child standing at 
her mother’s knee, placing small 
finger tips lightly on the dainty fan 
and even being allowed to sway it 
gently back and forth, One recalls 
how the soft air it stirred and 
scented satisfied the child heart. 
._ Memory follows the road to that 
cherished yesterday. It travels over 
the fresh meadows warmed by the 
June dawnlight. It hastens up the 
lane . bordered by tall trees—trees 
whose green screens shelter count- 
less unfinished-looking ~ fledglings 
piping their first pattering notes. 
The drone of foraging bees and the 
tender insistence of young winds 
were things to treasure and prize, 
and loving retrospect finds them 
distinct and ready. 

The old gate and the flagstone 
walk, wearing its eager border of 
bloom, lead straight to the threshold 
of the low-roofed cottage. One hears 
the intimate and beloved sounds of 
home. What joy comes with the 
surge of thought that recalls that 
rich untroubled time of* childhood! 
How utterly sweet and imperishable 
is the memory of it! 

And now the little sandalwood fan, 
resting in its blue satin lined case, 
invokes the scene of distant shores. 
One sees the hot dust of India 
marked by many bare, brown feet, 
and clouding the languid palm tree. 
He sees foreign faces and hears a 
jargon of tongues. Or yet again he 
sees the dim temples of China and 
quaffs the breath of incense burning. 

And the carved sandalwood fan 
delights one today as it did of old 
when the sweet and smiling mother 
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The Story of Ghent. 


F ONE were asked to compare 


I city, the inclination to set it down 
beside Venice would be very strong. 
The points of similerity and the 
features which haye earned for 
Ghent the appellation “The Venice 
of the North,” are of ‘course the 
canals and the bridges. The Scheidt 
and the Lys are distinctly irregular 
in their behavior. Their branches 
are a network of such irregularity as 


to divide the city into twenty-six 
islands, the necessary connections 
between them being made by some 
two hundred and seventy bridges of 
all kinds and descriptions. Despite 
this similarity with Venice, however, 
Ghent is Ghent and nothing else. Its 
individuality is made up of living 
remnants of every century, from the 
time of Baldwin fronarm, first count 
of Flanders, around the, year one 
thousand, down to the present time. 
In fact, it would not be unnatural 
for the visitor to ask whether there 
be any other town or city on the 
European continent that has such 
an avundance and variety of places 
teeming with associations of history 
both religious and secular. 

If, geographically, Ghent can be 
called “The Vénice of the North,” 
historically it can be denominated 
the city of revolts, Encouraged by the 
dukes of Flanders, the men of Ghent 
‘at an early date obtained commer- 
cial and political privileges which 
they jealously guarded against the 
attacks from many intruders and 
would-be conquerors. Now they 
were under the yoke of some foreign 
potentate, now they revolted and 
made themselves free again. The 
story of Ghent, in a way, is the story 
of human freedom. 

But the story of Ghent has not been 
all martial. Intertwined with it are 
encountered the records of peaceful 
| pursuits. One finds that in the four- 
‘teenth and fifteenth centuries Ghent 
lenjoyed the distinction of being the 
| leading Belgian city for the manu- 
facture of cotton goods and leather. 
Nor must we overlook the fact that 
from an early age, too, Ghent has 
been pre-eminently a “City of Flow- 
ers.” Floriculture has remained a 
chief\feature of the city to this day. 
The multicolored flower beds, origi- 
nally confined within the walls of the 
city proper, have burst their confines, 
and now the suburbs vie with each 
other in the presentation of sym- 
phonies in color. 


The Insh Spinning- 
Wheel 


Show me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young 
Irish girl at it. 
Oh no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl 
Ot i i:% « 


See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft. beautiful weeshy white 
hands of her. P: 
Down goes her heel 
Roun’ runs the wheel, | 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the 
commands of her, 


Then show me a sight 
Bates for delight 


An ould Irish wheel wid a young. 


Irish girl at it. 
Oh no! 
Nothin" you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl 
at it , 


permitted the tiny hands of her little | 
girl to wield it as a dainty wand. 


—Alfred Perceval Graves. 
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In Ghent—Belgium 


Ghent with any other European |- 


La Re 


alidad 


en esta 


UE hermosa y satisfactoria - 
(.) rece la actividad de la natura- 
| leza en sus fases,apacibles y 
armoniosas! Una viajera encontrdn- 
dose sobre la cubierta de un vapor 
atraversando el azul intenso del’ 


‘experiment6é una emoc:én -profunda e 


Jel: resultado de adquisiciones erudi- 


‘| consagrado del capitulo sobre la Ora- 


ide los paganos. El deseo dé conocer 


Atléntico en un dia célidéd y calmoso 


indecible producida por el sentido de 
cumplimiento armicnioso. El buque 
volaba por encima de las olas movidas 
dirigido por una inteligencia tan se- 
gura que no habfa cambio de rumbo, 
retroceso o demora. Semejante a una 
flecha bien apuntada y soltada de un 
arco cuidadosamente equilibrado iba 
hendiendo la brisa tibia, abajo el azul 
tranquilo de la mar, arriba el azul 
del cielo sereno, y encima el sol ben- 
diciéndolo todo con sus rayos dorados. 

Fué mucho tiempo después de esta 
experiencia que la viajera, tras afiog 
de discordia, desilusién y fracaso que 
la habfan llevado casi hasta el altimo 
grado de desaliento y sufrimiento, 


ley6 las siguientes palabras en 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” por Mary Baker Kddy 
(pag. 335): “La realidad es espiritual 
armoniosa, inmutable, inmortal, di- 
vina, eterna.” jLa realidad armo- 
niosa e inmutable! Las escamas de la 
materialidad empezaron a caerle de 
los ojos y vid lo que quis6 decir. San 
Juan en su visidn de.la Ciudad 
Santa: “He aqui el taberndculo de 
Dios con los hombres, y moraraé con 
ellos: y ellos serfn su pueblo, y el 
mismo. Dios sera su Dios con ellos. 
Y limpleardé Dios toda lagrima de los 
ojos de ellos ... porque las primeras 
cosas son pasadas.” De aqui en ade- 
lante su tiempo y enersia serian dedi- 
cados a ganar una comprensiOn de 
esta Clencia y a probar su verdad en 
la experiencia diaria. 

Y de esta misma manera miles y 
miles de personas vuelven diaria- 
mente sus -pensamientos hacia el 
reino del Espfritu para alcanzar ‘el 
entendimiento de aquellas leyes que, 
seriamente obedecidas, obran infali- 
blemente para traer! paz, armonia, 
consuelo, Hibertad y prosperidad a 
vidas quebrantadas y desanimadas en 
consecuencia de conceptos erréneos 
y por la servidumbre a los dioses 
falsos de la creencia material, de la 
ignorancia, de la educacié6n falsa y 
del temor. “Este entendimiento,” dice 
Mrs. Eddy en la pdgina 606 de Science 
and Health, “no es i®telsctual, no es 


tas, es la realidad de todas las cosas 
traida a ia luz.” 7 

Hl primer requisito del estudiante 
es la sinceridad. “Un reciente. estudio 


cién en Science and Health descubrié 
et hecho iluminador que a menos que 
nos esforzemos seriamente en la vida 
diaria a alcanzar el bien que anhela- 
mos, nuestras oraciones no ser4n mas 
potentes que las vanas repeticiones 


a Dios como Espiritu y el esfuerzo de 
refiejar la naturaleza divina en la 


nuestras més altas esperanzas. El 
estuerzo de servir solamente al Gnico 


experiencia diaria nos traeran wna |- 
j{comprensién de la Verdad superior a 


Traduccién del artfculo sobre la Clencia Cristiana publicado en inglés 


pagina 


pensamientos dé las asi-llamadas 
atracciones y diversiones materiales 
que tienden a impedir el crecimiento 
hacia et Espiritu es abundantemente 
recompensado con paz, libertad y 
alegria, los concomitantes del en- 
tendimiento espiritual. 
quiere decir que vivamos de una 
manefa infructuosa y ascética, sino 
que nos ocupemos menos con lo que 
es meramente trivial y pasajero y 
mds con lo substancial y verdadero y 


con lo que vale la pena. Muchos estu- 
diantes de la Ciencia Cristiana han 


diversiones y entretenimientos mera- 
mente sociales son mas que compen- 
eados por la satisfaccién de estar 
ocupado en actividades constructivas, 
bendiciendo no s6lo a nosotros mis- 
mos sino también a otros. 

i¥ qué alegria se experimenta 
cuando uno sabe demostrar conscien- 
temente su entendimiento de Que “la 
realidad es espiritual, armoniosa, in- 
mutable,” cuando sabe probar que las 
fases despéticas, tiradnicas, angustia- 
das de la experiencia humana no for- 
man parte del hombre verdadero, sino 
que pertenecen al mundo de las ilu- 
siones de la experiencia humana, en 
la cual el que esté saliendo de ella al 
Espiritu no tiene parte!’ La lucha 
para probar esto puede parecer a 
veces larga y 4rdua pero vale la pena, 


bando actualmente que es posible 
hacérlo. Como dijo un orador recien- 
temente: “La regla es sencilla pero 
su aplicacién no es facil.” Para un 
estudiante de la Ciencia Cristiana que 
habia luchado en sincera oracién 
para vencer el desaliento producido 
por ciertas relaciones discordantes y 
que al parecer habia luchado en vano, 
pero sin quererlo dar por perdido, 
despué3 de una larga noche de medi- 
taci6n fervorosa dedicada a reconocer 
la falsedad de cualquier naturaleza 
mala, vinieron estas palabras de nues- 
tra Guia, Mrs. Eddy, pasando por en- 
cima de ella cual una brisa fresca 
tr4s de un dia térrido: “Hombres y 
mujeres inmortales son modelos del 
sentido espiritual, dibujados por la 
Mente perfecta y reflejando aquellas 
concepciones superiores de belleza 


rial” (Science and Health, pag. 247). 
Agradecidamente reconocié que el 
error habia sido echado fuera. 

En realidad sélo tenemos que tratar 
con “hombres y mujeres inmortales” 
que son “modelos de] sentido espiri- 
\tual, dibujados por la Mente per- 
fecta;"” porque, “muy amados, ahora 
somos hijos de Dios, y aun no. se ha 
manifestado lo que hemos de ser; 
pero sabemos que cuando é] apare- 
ciere, seremos semejantes 4 6], por- 
que le veremos como él es.” 


Silence 


When one small touch of Charity 
Could lift them nearer God-like 
state 
Then if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like those who cried Diana great: 


And I, too, talk and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they 
brawl, 


Dios y de apartar diatiamente los 


—Tennyson. 


ment. The vessel sped over the heav- 
‘jing waves, directed by an intelligence 


‘}had brought her almost to the last 


Y esto no 


descubierto que los placeres de las 


y gran nimero de gente estan pro-. 


que trascienden todo sentido mate- 


‘| tics of traffic receipts and diamonds. 


Reality 


OW beautiful and satisfying 
H seems the activity of nature 
in its peaceful, harmonious 
phases! A traveler on the deck of 
an ocean liner riding across the deep 
blue of the Atlantic on a warm, still 
day, was thrilled too deeply for speech 
by the sense of harmonious achieve- 


zo certain that there was no change 
in course, no retrogression or delay. 
As a well-directed arrow loosed from 
a carefully poised bow, it went, cleav- 
ing the warm breeze, with the calm 
blue sea below, the cloudless blue 
sky above, and, over all, the sun’s 
golden rays shining in benediction. 

‘Jt was long after this experience that 
the traveleg after years of discord, 
disappointment, and failure, which 


stage of discouragement and suffer- 
ing, read the following words in 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” by Mary Baker Eddy (p. 
335): “Reality is spiritual, harmoni- 
ous, immutable, immortal, divine, 
eternal.” Reality harmonious and im- 
mutable! The scales of materiality 
began to fall from her eyes, and she 
saw what John meant in his vision 
of the Holy City: “The taberndele of 
God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his peo- 
ple, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; ... for the former things are 
passed away.” Henceforth, her time 
and energy would be devoted to gatn- 
ing an understanding of this Science, 
and proving its truth in daily experi- 
ence! 

And just in this way countless 
thousands are daily turning their 
thoughts to the realm of Spirit to 
gain an understanding of those laws 
which, when earnestly obeyed, oper- 
ate unfailingly to bring peace, har- 
mony, comfort, freedom, and pros- 
perity into lives which were broken 
and discouraged through misunder- 
standing and the serving of the false 
gods of material belief, ignorance, 
false education, and fear. “This un- 
derstanding,” says Mrs. Eddy on page 
505 of Science and Health, “is not 
intellectual, is not the result of 
scholarly attainments; it is the réal- 
ity of all things brought to light.” 
The first requisite in the student is 


Atlas Joys 


The other day I met a man who 
didn’t know where Tripoli was. 
Tripoli happened to come into the 
conversation, and he was evidently 
at a loss. “Let’s see,” he said. 
“Tripoli is just down by the—er— 
you know. What's the name of that 
place?” “That's right,” I answered, 
“just opposite Thingumabob. I could 
show you in a minute on the map. 
It’s near—what do they call it?” At 
this moment the train stopped, and 


look at my atlas... . . 

I always enjoy these periodic 
excursions to my atlas. People talk 
a good deal of nonsense about the 
importance of teaching geography at 


Written for The Christien Science Monttor 


I got out and went straight home to. 


sincerity. A recent prayerful study 
of the chapter on Prayer in Sctence 
and Health disclosed the illuminating 
fact that unless we are earnestly 
striving in our daily lives to attain 
the good for which we pfay, our 
prayers are no more potent than the 
vain repetitions of the heathen. The 
desire to know God as Spirit, and the 
effort to reflect the divine nature in 
our daily experience, will bring us to 
an understanding of Truth far beyond 
our loftiest hopes or expectations, The 
effort to serve only the one God and 
prayerfully to turn our thoughts daily 
away from material so-called attrac- 
tions and diversions that would hin- 
der our growth Spiritward, is richly 
rewarded in peace, freedom, and joy, 


ing. And this does not mean that we 
shall lead barren or ascetic lives, but 
only that we shall be concerned less 
with the merely trivial and fleeting 
and more with the substantial, the 


student of Christian Science has found 
that the pleasures of merely social 
enjoyments and entertainments are 
far outweighed by the satisfaction of 
being engaged in constructive activ- 
ity, blessing not only ourselves but 
others as well. 

And what a joy it is when one can 
consciously demonstrate his under- 
standing that “reality is spiritual, 
harmonious,:.immutable;” when he 
can prove that the domineering, tyr- 


experience are no part of the ‘real 
man, but belong to the dream-world 
of human experience, of which the 
one who is emerging into Spirit is no 
part. The struggle to prove this may 
at. times seem long and ardudus, but 
it is worth while; and great numbers 
are now proving that it can be done. 
As a speaker recently said, “The rule 
is simple, but its application is not 
easy.” To a student who had strug- 
gled prayerfully to overcome discour- 
agement over one particular form of 
discordant relationship, and” seem- 
ingly had struggled in vain but would 
not give up, after a long night of 
earnest seeking to realize the truth 
of the unreality of any evil nature 
came these words of our Leader, Mrs. 
Eddy, sweeping over her like a cool 
breeze after a torrid day: “Immortal 
men and women are models of spirit- 
ual sense, drawn by perfect Mind and 
refiecting those higher conceptions of 
loveliness which transcend all mate- 
rial sense” (Science and Health, p. 
247). Gratefully she realized that the 
error had been cast out. 

All we have to deal with in reality 
are “immortal men 4nd women,” who 
are “models of spiritual sense, drawn 
by perfect Mind;” for, “beloved, now 


are we the sons of God, and it doth . 
not yet appear what we shall be: but © 


we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him as he is.” 


{In another column will be found a trang- 
lation of this article into Spanish] 


A 
HALF-CENTURY 


school instead of useless subjects 
like Latin and Greek, but so long as 
you have an atlas near you, of what 
use is geography? Why waste time 
learning where Tripoli and Fiume 
are, when you can turn to a map of 
Africa and spot them in a moment? 
In a leading article in The Times (no 
less—our premier English news- 
paper) it was stated during a general 
election that Darlington was in York- 
shire. You may say that The Times 
leadér writers ought to have been 
taught geography; I say that unfor- 
tunately they have been taught 
geography. They learnt, or thought 
they learnt, that Darlington was a 
Yorkshire town. If they had been 
left in a state of decent ignorance, 
they would have looked for Darling- 
ton in the map and found that it was 
in Durham. (One moment—Map 29— 
Yes, Durham; that’s right.) As it is, 
there are at this moment some hun- 
dreds of retired colonels who go 
about believing implicitly that Darl- 
ington is in Yorkshire because The 
Times has said jt. How much more 
important than a knowledge of geog- 
raphy is the possession of an atlas. 

My own atlas is a particularly fine 
specimen. It contains all sorts of 
surprising maps which never come 
into ordinary geography. I think my 
favourite is a picture of the Pacific 
Ocean, coloured in varying shades of 
blue according to the depths of the 
g@a.... 

Then my atlas has a map of “The 
British Empire showing the great 
commercial highways”: another of 
“The North Polar regions showing 
the progress of. explorations”; maps 
of the trade routes, of guif streams, 
and beautiful things of that kind. 
. +» « Why, with all your geographi- 
cal knowledge you couldn’t even tell 
me the distance between Yokohama 
and Honolulu, but I can give the 
answer in a moment—3,379 miles. 
Also ¢ know exactly what a section 
of the\ world along lat. 45 deg. N. 
looks like—and there are very few 
of our most learned men who can say 
as much. 

But my atlas goes even farther 
than this, though I for one do not 
follow it, It gives diagrams of ex. 
ports and imports; it tells you where 
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_[N ORDER to mark in a simple 
and appropriate manner the com, . 
pletion of a half century since 
“Science and Health” was first.” 
published, the Trustees under the” 
Will of Mary Baker Eddy have 
authorized the publication of a 
Half-Century Edition of the 
pocket-size textbook. 


This edition has a title-page 
printed in tWe colors. and is 
bound in maroon morocco, 
limp. round corners. gilt edges. 
uniform in size with the reg- 
ular pocket edition. 


The Half-Century Edition of 
the textbook will be issued in 
addition to the black morocco 
pocket edition for the remain- 
der of the year 1925. 


things are manufactured or where 
grown; it gives pictures of sheep— 
an immense sheep representing Néw 
Zealand and a mere insect represent- 
ing Russia, and alas! no sheep at 
all for Canada and Germany and 
China. Then there are. . . pictures 
in colour of such unfamiliar objects 
as spindles and raw silk and miners 
and Mongolians and iron ore; statis- 


I say that I don’t follow my atlas 
here, because information of this sort 
does not seem to belong properly to 
an atias.. This is not my idea of 
Seography at all. When I open my 
atlas I open it to look at maps—to 
| find out where Tripoli is—not to 
acquire information about flax and 
things; yet I cannot forego the boast 
that if I wanted I could even speak 
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107 Falmouth Street 
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at length about flax.—A. A. Milne, 
in “If I May.” ™ 
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THE CHILDREN'S PAGE 


Milly-Molly-Mandy 


By JOYCE BRISLEY 


NCE upon a time, Milly- 
Molly- Mandy (whose real 
names were Millicent Mar- 
garet Amanda) found 4 
penay in the pocket of an old coat. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy felt very rich 
indeed. 

She thought of all the things she 
could buy with it, and there were 
so many she did not know which to 
choose. (That is the worst of a 
penny.) So Milly-Molly-Mandy asked 
everybody with whom she lived, in 
the little English cottage with the 
thatched roof, what they would do 
with it if they were she. - 

“Put it in the bank,” said Grandpa 
promptly. He was making up ac- 
counts. Milly-Molly-Mandy thought 
that a wise idea. 

“Buy a skein of rainbow wool and 
learn to knit,” said Grandma, who 
was knitting by the kitchen door. 
Milly-Molly-Mandy thought % quite 
a good idea. 

“Buy a little patty-pan and make 
a cake in it,” said Mother, who was 
cooking. Milly-Molly-Mandy thought 
that a very good idea. 

“Save it up until you get six, and 
T’'ll let you buy a baby duckling with 
them,” said Uncle, who was scooping 
out corn for his chickens. Milly- 
Molly-Mandy thought that an excel- 
le..ct idea. 

“Get some sweets,” said Aunty, 
who was very busy sewing, and did 
not want to be interrupted. Milly- 
Molly-Mandy thought that a very 
pleasant idea. 

Then she went to her own little 
corner of the garden for a “think,” 
for she still could not make up her 
mind which of all those nice things 
to do. She thought and thought for a 
long time. 

And then—what do. you think she 
bought? 

Some mustard-and-cress seeds, 
which she planted in a shallow box 
of earth and stood in a nice warm 
place by the tool shed. 

She watered it every day, and 
shaded it if the sun were too hot; 
and at last the little seeds had 
grown into a lovely clump of fresh 
gieen mustard-and-cress, that made 
you quite long for some bread and 
butter to eat it with. 

When it was réady to cut, Milly- 
Molly-Mandy went to Mrs. Moggs, 
their neighbor down the road, who 
sometimes had summer visitors. 

“Mrs. Mogegs,” said Milly-Molly- 
Mandy, “if you should want some 
mustard-and-cress for your visitors’ 
tea, I have some to sell. It’s very 
good and quite cheap.” 

“Why, Milly-Molly-Mandy,” said 
Mrs. Moggs, “that’s exactly what I 
was wanting. Is it ready for cutting 
now?” 


So Milly-Molly-Mandy ran. home, 


and borrowed a pair of scissors and 
a little basket, and she snipped that 
lovely clump of fresh green mustard- 
and-cress, and carried it to Mrs. 
Moges. 

And Mrs. Moggs gave her two- 
pence for it. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy had done 
one of the nice things and spent 
her penny, and now she had two- 
pence! 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy took one 
of the pennies to the little village 
shop, and bought a skein of beauti- 
ful rainbow wool. 

“Grandma,” she said, when she 
got home, “please will you teach me 
to knit a kettle-holder?” 

So Grandma found some knitting- 
needles and showed Milly-Molly- 
Mandy how to knit. And though it 
had to be undone several times at 


first, Milly-Molly-Mandy réally did 
knit quite a nice kettle-holder, and 
there was just enough wool for it. 

When she had put a loop in one 
corner to hang it up by, she went 
to Mother, who was just putting 
the potatoes on to boil 

“Mother,” said Milly-Molly-Mandy, 
“would you think this kettle-holder’ 
worth a penny?” 

“Why, Milly-Molly-Mandy,” said 
Mother, “that is exactly what I am 
wanting, for my old one is all worn 
out. But the penny only pays for 
the wool, so you are making me a 
present of all your trouble.” And 
Mother gave Milly-Molly-Mandy a 


MUSTARD-&-CRESS. 


penny and a kiss, and Milly-Molly- 
Mandy felt well paid. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy had done 
another of the nice things, had spent 
her penny, and learnt to knit, and 
still she had her penny! 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy took her 
penny down to the little village shop 
and bought a shiny tin patty-pan. 
And next baking-day Mother let her 
make a little cake in the patty-pan 
and put it in the oven. And it was 
such a beautiful little cake, and so 
nicely browned, that it seemed al- 
most too good to eat. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy put it outside 
on the window-sill to cool. 

Presently along came a Lady 
Cyclist, and as it was a very hot 
day she stopped at the nice white 
cottage with the thatched roof, and 
asked Milly-Molly-Mandy’s Mother if 


Who Knows? 


1. What 
Germany? 

2. Who was Jenny Lind? 

3. In what poem does Minne- 
haha appear? 

4. What is a parable? 

5. Where is Shanghai? 


is the capital of 


Answers to last week’s ques- 
tions: 


Tokyo is the capital of Japan. 
Longfellow is called “The Chil- 
dren’s Poet.” A linotype is a type- 
setting machine which casts each 
line of type of o:.e piece of metal. 
The fruit of the nawrthern is called 
a haw: The United States flag has 
13 stripes, representing the 13 
states of the original Union. 


_ 
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Rutherford, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

I am so grateful for the Children’s 
Page. I look forward to it, and my 
brother and [ take turns in reading 
it to my little 4-year-old brother. It 
is hard to say which story I love 
best, because I enjoy them all so 
much. Mary Elizabeth J. 


Portland, Ore. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the Children’s Page very 
much. I can read it almost all by 
myself. It comes to us on Saturdays 
when. I am home to enjoy it, and this 
I like, too. My little sister, and Jane, 
our neighbor friend, did enjoy “The 
House That Smiled,” and I enjoy the 
“Who Knows?” questions. Some of 
them I can answer. We loved the 
Milly-Molly-Mandy picture. I enjoy 
“Little Folk of Many Lands.” 

Betty C. 


College View, Neb. 

Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the Children’s Page, the 
Sunset Stories, Waddles and Snubs. 
I think Sunbs is such an intelligent 
dog. I hope we shall hear some more 
about Waddles and a whole lot more 
about Milly-Molly-Mandy. She cer- 
tainly is a good little girl to run so 
many errands. I thought surely she 
would forget them all, but she only 
forgot one. Elizabeth B. 

Why, here is Milly-Molly-Mandy. 
wee dear obliging little girl she 
| a 


Fairhope, Ala. 
Dear Editor: 


I enjoy the Children’s Page very 
much. Mother and my little sister 
and I read it together. My little 
sister likes the Funny Man stories 
the best, and I like Beau St. Bernard, 
Shy Squirrel and Cutey Kit, but think 
they are all good. I can answer 
some of the “Who Knows?” and get 
some of the puzzles, too. Snubs is 
fine. We all like I made a 
“Snubs” scrapbook last winter. 

George S. 


Portland, Ore. 
Dear Editor: 

1 was wondering what had become 
of Betsy and the Funny Man. 1 was 
going to write and ask about them. 
When our Monitor of Oct. 26 came 
there they were again. I like Betsy 
and the Funny Man best of all. 

Mary W. 


= 


J 


The tractor arrived quite safely, 
Richard, and our artist has made a 
drawing of it for all boys and girls 
who are interested.—Ed. 


, {that this was a good old world, 


Note—It is not necessary to cut out 
the edge of the spool in this way. 


Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy the stories on the Chil- 
dren’s Page, and thank you very 
much for thinking of the little chil- 
dren. “The Two Keys” I like the 
best; also the Sunset Stories. I have 
a pet squirrel) called Chippy, and a 
kitty called Snooky.. Marjorie S 


Wheaton, II]. 
Dear Editor: 

I am 9 years old and in the fifth 
grade. We have taken the Monitor 
ever since I can remember, and I 
like the Children’s Page very much. 
I am sending you a story. I don't 
think it is good enough to put in the 
Monitor, but I thought you might 
like to read it. It is a true story. 

Anna K, 

Thank you, Anna. It is a rat and 

tle story.—Ed. 


Huntingdon Park, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I think The Christian Science Mon- 
itor is a very nice paper. I always 
read the Children’s Page, and I think 
it just wonderful. I read all the 
verses and everything. It sure is in- 
teresting, and I know the other chil- 
dren like it, too. Anita E. 


Tt is not possible ~ ublish all the 
letters that come to ail Bag. The 
editor would also like. oh thank the foi- 
lowing boys and girls for their letters: 
J. V. B. of Ensley, Wragg, Ann H. 
of Dallas, Tex.: ce P. of ymoni, 
Wash.: ft . W. G. of “Philadelphia, 

; Artis N, of 
d; Glenda S. of Vona, 
Henning S. of Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Dougias W. of Nutley, N. J.: Nina C. of 

Savannah, Ga.; Mary F. of untstown, 


‘| walked with him through a lovely 


Pes -| attractive orange co 


; EE Vv. 
Galit inor of San Luis Obispo, 


she could have a glass of milk. And 
while she was drinking it she saw the 
little cake on the window-sill, and 
the little cake looked so good, the 
Lady Cyclist felt hungry, and asked 
if she could have that, too. 

Milly-Molly-Mandy’s Mother looked 
at Milly-Molly-Mandy, and Milly- 
Molly-Mandy gave a little gulp, and 
said, “Yes.” And the Lady Cyclist 
ate up the little patty-cake. And 
she did enjoy it! 

When she had gone, Milly-Molly- 
Mandy’s Mother took up the pennies 
the Lady Cyclist had put on the table 
for the milk and the cake, and she 
gave one to Milly-Molly-Mandy be- 
cause it was her cake. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy had done yet 
another of the nice things and spent 
her penny, but still she had her 

enny. 

Then Milly-Molly-Mandy took her 


Serving the King 


H!” PUFFED Puffety-Puff. 
C) “My!” blinked Blinkety- 
Blink. 
“Yes!” pattered Patter-Pat. 
The three little kittens, not the 
ones who lost their mittens, but the 
three little kittens of the Fiuffy- 
Fluff family; huddled together in a 
corner of the farm kitchen, discus- 
sing their future. 
“Yes,” continued Patter-Pat, “that 


is just what we should do. We are 
old enough to serve the King.” 


Puffety-Puff puffed and Blinkety- 
Blink blinked at their brother who 


had been named Patter-Pat because 
iL 


said: “I want to serve the King, too, 
yet I feel that it is my duty to stay 
here and care for the farm, if you 
two want to go to the Palace. The 
crop feeds many a family, you know. 
Will you explain about this to the 
King when you reach the Palace?” 

“Very well,” pattered Patter-Pat. 

“Very well,” ruffed Puffety-Puff. 

So the two little kittens, Patter- 
Pat and Puffety-Puff prepared for 
their journey, and were very happy 
to think that they would soon be at 
the Palace serving the King. Finally 
they went away, leaving Blinkety- 
Blink all alone to care for the little 
farm, 


And as Blinkety-Blink worked, he 


do you'want at the King’s Palace?’ 

“We have come to offer ourselves 
to the King for service,” answered 
Patter-Pat. 

“But every place is filled,” said the 
Guard. “There are no places for 
you.” 

Patter-Pat and Puffety-Puff were 
sadly disappointed. “But, may we 
see the King?” they asked. 

“Have you not heard? The King 
is away making his yearly trip round 
the Kingdom and awarding those 
who have served him. It isn’t neces- 
sary to come to the Palace. to serve 
the King, you know. People are serv- 
ing the King all over the Kingdom,” 
the Guard explained. 
- Patter-Pat. and Puffety-Puff were 
surprised, indeed. “How do they 
serve?” they wanted to know. 


“That is not for me to tell you. 


ati 


penny down to the little village shop 
and bought some sweets, lovely big 
aniseed-balls, that changed color as 
you sucked them. 

She would not eat one untié¢ she 
got home, and then she gave one to 
Grandpa and one to Grandma and 
one to Father and one to Mother and 
one to Uncle and one to Aunty. And 
then she found there werc four for 
herself, so she ate them, and they 
were very nice. 

So Milly-Molly-Mandy had done an- 
other of the nice things and spent 
her penny. But she still had one 
penny from the mustard-and-cress. 

Then she went to Grandpa, and 
asked him please to put it in the 
bank for her. 

And then she went to Uncle. 

“Uncle,” said Milly-Molly-Mandy, 
“T’ve done everything with my penny 
that everybody said, but you. And 
though I can’t buy a little baby 
duckling yet, I’ve got a penny saved 
toward it, in the bank.” 

And it was not very long befdére 
Milly-Molly-Mandy had saved up to 
sixpence; and the Uncle let her 
have a little yellow baby duckling all 
for her own. 


Don, the Maiestic 


A great portion of the Animal 
Kingdom daily paper was being oc- 
cupied with the affairs of Sir Don 
of , an aristocratic Boston ter- 
rier 10 months old, who turned up 
his small black nose at the many 
attempts at friendliness made by 
the neighborhood dogs, until, tired‘ 
of their fruitless efforts, they left 
him to himself. 

Sir Don should have been a very 
happy dog for his little mistress 


park each day, where the air was 
filled with love, friendliness, and 
children’s laughter, but our hero, 
like many people, was so filled with’ 
self-importance that he was oblivious 
to it all. 

But before long he realized that a 
pedigree, a suit of brindle, and a 
wonderful white vest did not bring 
him happiness. 

One sunny afternoon, after much 
contemplation on the subject, he 
decided to cast aside his former 
superiority. When he entered the 
park with his mistress, there in his 
path lay an, audacious little blonde 
fox terrier, who upon seeing Sir 
Don, greeted him effusively. Much 
to his mistress’s surprise, Don, the 
majestic, deigned to play, and off 
they danced to the music of the wind 
and swaying trees; and thus bezan a 
lasting friendship. 

When finally Don was taken home, 
he went with a bounding step and 
a wag of his tail, which intimated 


after all. He soon had many friends, 
and in his little heart he, always 
kept a spot for the little dog who 
responded to his first feeling of 
friendliness. 


Print the above words one under 
the other in such an order that you 
will have, reading downward in one 
of the vertical columns, the name of 
a state. Then print them in another 
order and have the name of another 
state in one of the vertical columns. 
What two states are they? They are 
both in the United States: 


Key to Word Square Puzzle: 
ROS E 


OATS 
Ss T O P 
BE PY 


Key to Picture Puzzle: The word 
was was “Monitor.” 


~ Two Entertaining and 
Instructive Games 


Curly Locks’ Number Games 


provide fascinating sg for children 
while teaching them the fundamentals 
of arithmetic. Adults also find enjoy- 
ment in them 
Addition Game includes the Forty-Five 
Addition Combinations, Multiplication 
Game uses entire multiplication table. 
Printed on nice white cards. Pac in 
colored boxes. When 
please state which games you 
desire. . ce gifts. Tic each post paid. 
8ic foreign. 
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he always talked so fast and so 
much. 

“And must we live in the Palace?” 
asked Puffety-Puff. 

“Of course,” nodded Patter-Pat. 
“We must journey to the Palace and 
offer ourselves to the King for serv- 
ice. The King will then give us the 
work for which he thinks we are 
best suited.” 

“But,” blinked: Blinkety-Blink, 
“what will become of the farm, if 
we ail should go?” 

“The farm? We must not think 
about it. Our duty is to serve the 
King,” answered Patter-Pat. 

“But,” insisted Blinkety-Blink, “we 
can’t let the farm take care of it- 
self. One of us must stay here.” 

“But I want to serve the King,” 
puffed Puffety-Puff. 

“And it is our duty. Don’t you 
understand?’ pattered Patter-Pat. 

Blinkety-Blink blinked thought- 
fully for several moments, and then 


thought: “Perhaps I'll be serving 
the King, too, if I do my work well 
and love him in my heart.” This 
thought made him very happy, and 
he. forgot that he was doing Patter- 
Pat’s and Puffety-Puff's work too. 


But Patter-Pat and Puffety-Puff 
were not having the easy time that 
they had expected. They had never 
traveled before, and were always 
losing their way, it seemed, And 
many times they were forced to sit 
by the wayside because the roads 
were rough and stony. At such times 
they were sorry that they had left 
the quiet, peaceful farm. 


After a lonz, long journey, they 
spied the towers of the Palace in 
the distance. Now happy they were! 
They forgot that they were weary, 
and began to hasten their steps. 
Presently they reached the Palace, 
but as they were about to enter the 
gates, they were stopped by a Guard. 

“Who are you?” asked he. “What 
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You will soon discover that for your- 
selves,” answered the Guard. 


Poor little Patter-Pat! Poor little 
Puffety-Puff! They had to go home. 
And all the way home they won- 
dered how they could serve the King 
away from the Palace. When at last 
the two little travelers reached their 
home, they found that Blinkety-Blink 
was holding a celebration. There 
were many neighbors present. And 
Patter-Pat and Puffety-Puff won- 
dered what it was all about. But 
they didn’t wonder long. They soon 
learned that Blinkey-Blink had been 
awarded a medal for service by the 
King, when he had stopped at the 
farm to investigate. 


“And to think what we have 
missed!” sadly puffed Puffety-Puff. 

“And we would have seen the King 
and been rewarded if we had stayed 
at home and done the work that we 
had to do,” sadly pattered Patter- 
Pat. 

But Blinkety-Blink, who was very 
happy in the thought that he had 
served the King by doing his duty, 
comforted his brothers. “The King 
will be round next year,” he blinked. 


The Gate-Leqged Table 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


A gate-legged table groaned and 
groaned 
Because he had to bear 
Three times a day his little load 
Of food and table ware. 
“Oh, my,” he creaked three times a 
day, 
And some days more than three, 
“How can they have the heart to 
make 
A tired slave of me?’ 
The armchair at the table head 
Grew weary of this fuss. 
“We chairs are used far more than 


you, . 

Yet what complaint from us? 
We do not mind our simple load, 
We never groan nor creak, 

We do our very best to serve, 
Each day in every week.” 

The table felt ashamed at that, 
And blushed a rosy red. 

He wept a little bit, I think, 
Then, stammering, he said, 

“To all whom I] have creaked about 
I now apologize,” 

And with an end of tablecloth 
He dried his tear-filled eyes. 


Stuart Ayers. 
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heavy board leaves and the pieces are 
and bevel to fit sn 
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Visiting 


HIS is a story about a little 

girl named Li-Ti who lives in 

Shanghai, one of the most im- 

portant cities of China. Her 
father is editor of a Chinese news- 
paper. 

Perhaps you did not know that 
there were Chinese newspapers? 
Yet-the first in the world, so far as 
is known, was published in China. 
It appeared during the Ming dy- 
nasty (A. D. 1368-1644). Although it 
had mostly to do with what was 
going on in the palace of the Em- 


‘| peror, the Peking Gazette kept the 


people informed on matters of which 
they would otherwise have known 
nothing. Of course there is no em- 
peror in Peking today, for China, 
once known as the “Flowery King- 
dom” has become a oo 


One day Li-Ti received an invita- 
tion to go and stay with her grand- 
mother. Li-Ti did not wish to zo 
because she had never seen her 
grandmother who lived in another 
part of China) but Chinese children 
seldom question the plans made for 
them by their elders. Although she 
would have preferred to stay with 
her parents in Shanghai, Li-Ti said 
nothing when her father remarked 
to her mother that it would be good 
for her to see her grandmother in 
her beautiful home among the 
mountains. 


LI-Ti Sets Out 
When Li-Ti’s father left her at the 
railroad terminal, she was put into 
the care of a trusted amah and from 
there continued her travels in a 
chair slung between two long poles 


carried by the bearers. 

The path up the mountain side was 
long and steep but Li-Ti saw so much 
to interest her that she never noticed 
the distance. The men with their 
great umbrella-like hats and straw 
capes bringing vegetables down to 
the big houses at the foot of the 
mountain. The duck-man in his 
flat-bottomed boat on the. canal 
which wound its way through the 
valley below. She watched him push 
his way through the water with a 
lohg bamboo pole, every now and 
then giving a queer shrill whistle 
which the ducks seemed to under- 
stand for they appeared to be doing 
just what he wished. 

As he whistled, stragglers from the 
banks came swimming toward the 
boat and as Li-Ti watched she saw 
him send the whole flock out across 
the fields where they seemed to be 
looking for insects. 

Li-Ti found her grandmother wait- 
ing for her in the garden. Such a 
beautiful garden filled with sweet- 
scented flowers and shrubs! . 

The little girl greeted her grand- 
mother in the way her mother had 
taught her before she left home, for 
a Chinese grandmother must be 


‘treated with the utmost respect. Li- 


Ti kept her eyes lowered for some 
time after she had made her bow, 
for she felt very shy. Soon, however, 
she found herself answering ques- 
tions about her parents and her 
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area and when, at last, she ven- 

tured to look up at her grandmother, 
she gazed into eyes that smiled at 

her as kindly as her mother’s. 

After that Li-Ti knew she was 
going to be happy, although for a 
time everything seemed strange to 
her. The courtyard life of a Chinese 
lady is so different from that of @ 
little girl brought up in a modern. 
city like Shanghai, where the busy 
streets are filled with men and 
women whose conversation and. dress 
resemble that of the people of the 
western world. 

In her grandmother’s home, Litt 
felt like a different person. Each. 
morning when the amah awakened... 
her, instead of hurrying to school 


grandmother, who had a number of 
duties demanding There 
were sO many aarvente to be given 
their daily tasks. 


Bare-Legged Peasant Children 
Outside the gates, villagers waited 
with their fruit and vegetables ready 
to sell. When they were admitted to 
the compound, Li-Ti’s grandmother 
was often called upon to settle some 


dispute and to give advice where it 
was needéd. And while this was 
going on Li-Ti enjoyed talking to the 
chidren. She could not always under- 
stand what they said, for they talked 
in a dialect that was strange to her, 
but she would save sweetmeats for 
them and have pleasure in watching 
the eagerness with which her gifts 
were accepted by these little bare- 
lezged peasant children. 


When her household was in order, 
Grandmother would take Li-Ti from 
one room to another and show her 
the beautiful scrolls and - embroi- 
deries that hung upon the walls, She 
would open the doors of a jacquered 
cabinet and let Li-Ti peep at the 
many treasures within—little figures 
carved out of ivory and jade, painted 
fans and jeweled ornaments. 

But, best of all, the little girl en- 
joyed the hours when she sat upon 
the stone-flagged terrace, for as her 
fingers worked upon some dainty 
piece of embroidery, Li-Ti’s grand- 
mother would tell her stories of old 
China. Stories of kings and emperors 
who ruled the people in the days of 
long ago. Stories of strange things 
}that happened in a time so far back 
that no one can say when it was.- 
Stories of the. building of the Great 
Wall. ’ 

As she listened Li-Ti watched the 
mist creep up above the rice fields 
and soon little puffs of smoke, 
circling up from the cottages on the 
hillside, showed that men and women 
had gone home from their work in 
the flelds and were preparing for 
their evening meal. 
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Originality and “Dewy Freshness” 
in Much of the Verse of. Youth 


BOUT a year and a half ago,: 
A tier appeared a slim little vol- and 


ume, entitled “Glimpses”—slim 
that is, in outward size, but rich and 
abundant in promise; for it was an 
anthology of verse by young people 
in the secondary schools. And now 
the “glimpses” have widened, and 
there is a new volume, “Dawn,” well- 
named since it is a sparkle with 


dewy freshness and tingling joy, The 
editor, in his introduction, speaks a 
bit disparagingly of the old favorites, 
Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, E. A. Rob- 
inson and others, with the feeling ap- 
parently that we must turn now for 
refreshment to the young, to these 
“pristine hillside springs.” But this 
volume is worthy of consideration in 
itself, without any invidious com- 
parisons—comparisons which in this 
case seem ungrateful, since these 
springs have undoubtedly found their 
source in the rich soil cultivated by 
Miss Lowell, Mr. *rost, and Mr. Rob- 
inson. 

In comparing them with the poems 
appearing in “Glimpses,” one of the 
critics has pointed out a marked ad- 
vance—“an advance in vivid response 
to life, in thoughtfulness, and in ac- 
curacy of expression.” And such is 
the impression of the i.verage reader. 
Greater sureness of touch, increased 
vigor, in a word more originality is 
here. As before, we find a variety of 
verse forms, free verse, extremely 
regular metrical verse, interesting 
experimentation with intricate rime 
schemes. 

Among the writers John Holmes 
. stands out clearly as a personality, 
not so much for the form which is 
at times a bit angular, as for the 
thought, the fine economy. of ex- 
pression, a reticence Which in so 
young a poet is unusual. In the first 
poem of his in the book “What Things 
I Can” there is a memorable line— 


A sense of calm unhurried won 
at the days God made for us. 


There is particular pathos in the 
simplicity of his lines “The Father,” 
the inarticulate father, cut off from 
the world of dances, theaters, and 
books of his children, but yearning 
for. their affection and understand- 
ing— 

He' sighs a bit, 

Remembering wistfully 

A certain mill-town 

And his boyhood there, 

And puts hig arm 

Across his son’s broad shoulder, 

Dumbly as fathers do. 


But to understand such a subject 
so sympathetically is more than we 
can expect of many of these young 
poets. Naturally and instinctively 
they write of youth. Two stand side 
by side, challenging in their differ- 
ence of method. “Youth-Fire” is writ- 
ten in rithed verse with a lyric lilt 
that sings ftself into our conscious- 
ness— 


The Al mes beats in the heart of 


In wer aeen-ialety robes of light 
Throbs now in a wild, fierce ecstasy 
In my young heart tonight. 
"Tis ~~ _— of youth that is surging 


Cc — _ 
The longing to live—to do, 


The other, “The Joy of Youth,” 
written, not in free verse, but. in an 
irregular riming strophe, seems at 
first abrupt in comparison with the 
lightness and swiftness of the other, 
but upon second reading it gains in 
impressiveness, and its Intensity of 


that is intentional, makes it stay by 
us after we have forgotten the more 
facile charm of its companion piece. 

There's wrong that breeds here on 


this earth 

Like ugly worms in a garden of 
flowers; 

And so they cry, age cries, “Oh why to 
birth. 


Hast thou brought us, Lord! In all 
our bowers 
Of lovely things the worms have eaten 
Their paths to woe!” And so they 
stand, 
Age stands, and cries! 
But I have killed the worms and 


My 


feeling, expressed with a roughness q” sec 


beaten 
. Their heads down into the dust. 
eyes 
Are keen to search them out, for Ila 
youth! 


My garden is filled with riotous color. 
The first might be called “youth after 
the old style,” the second “youth 
today,” both confident rejoicing, but 
the second with so little time to 
‘waste on vain sentimentalizing, all 
alive for ardent action. 

Studies of pure color, @xquisite 
intaglios of imagism that challenge 
comparison with Fletcher delight us 
a-ain and again— 
Thin crescent moon, 

Hung over the sea 


luminous pearl 


Round and green like fairy bubbles 
Are the wayside hills; 

Green and gold and purple 

Like the robes of a pagan goddess 
Is the eky. 

And down below them is the road, 
Like the velvet blue sash of a little 


rl, 
Lost in a careless way. 


She is of the caravans that creep 
‘ across molten sands,— 

Aerial, imponderable; 

And like a sun-shot spider-web, oscil- 

lating in the breeze of summer. 

The delicate fancy of “At Twi- 

light,” with its tense but restrained 

emotion, removes it from the purely 


of youth and youth alone, as fleeting 
evanescent as youth and as 
pathetically lovely. 

Over many, the influence of Joyce 
Kilmer ha. be.n wo~king, for re 
are several poems on trees. We can: 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
Found in News 


Chauve-Souris (shohv-soo-ree’) 
—A flying bat. The name of a 
musical production by Nikita 
Balieff. 

Chaudesaigues (shohd-zehg’) 
(“hot springs’’)—A place in 
Cantal, France, named and cele- 
brated for its hot miseral 
waters, used for cleansing wool 
and. heating houses. 

Kilauea (ke-lau-eh’-ah) (“lau 
rhymes with “now”’)—aA crater 
of the volcano Mauna Loa, 
Hawaii. 


Caillaux (ki’-yo)—Recently Fi- 


hear echoes. of him in the “Syca- 
more”— 


Braiding her autumn hair 
And weaving fancies 


but in “My Tree” there is not only 
the echo, but a feeling so sincere 
that the reader is convinced that it 
is first-hand, that itghas cut deep. 
I had forgotten how I loved that tree 
And just the way its branches laced 
The sky behind, the way the wind 
Sang through it, how it faced 
The sun each day, and stood 
In silhouette from roots to crown 
7 the moon at night— 

I had — they chopped it 


Nor ory “Robert Frost forgotten, 
though the walls described by the 
young poet are a little different from 
those that are supposed “to make good 
neighbors.” 

I long for the wild open; 
But there is no door. 


1 I could stand the hot close walls, 


But I have heard great rushing 


chords of music 
And I have dreamed great dreams 
And he has another follower in the 
“/ yventurer” tho loves the oad un- 
tried, for 

Those who walk the straight path 

My joy can never know. 

But we would notleavetue -pres- 
sion that the book is mainly imi- 
tative, even though the imitations 
have about them the touch of origi- 
nality. There are some poems, dar- 
ingly, strikingly original and mod- 
ern. Of these are “Human Tdeals” 


nance Minister of France. 


and “Dust.” C. F. B. 


On Physical Training far All 


London, Eng. 
Special Correspondence 


NE of the most conspicuous ob- 
jects in a certain country town 
in a western shire is the cas- 

tellated tower which marks the ap- 
proach to a splendid and spacious 
drill ground. In this fine area day 
in and day out the curious observer 
may watch the raw recruit pass 
under the archway. And in a very 
few weeks he beholds the difference. 
Out of the gateway emerges the same 
person, but alert, smartly dressed, 
holding himself erect. The daily drill 
in the open air, the swinging march 
across the countryside, the gymnas- 
tic training from a skilled instruc- 
tor, the sense of comradeship, the 
consciousness of purpose, all these 
things together have worked a 
change. The weedy, shuffling hobble- 
dehoy has acquired the certain step 
of man. He has learnt many things, 
but above all he has learnt self- 
respect. 

Now this description is not in the 
least meant for recruiting propa- 
ganda. One knows too well that there 
are in army life other things that 
are not so well, that much is 
lacking. But seeing this astonishing 
change in the bearing of these men, 
one wonders more and more why the 
thance should only be given to those 
who join the army—the Territorial 
forces. There are few who desire to 
make universal service the law or 
custom of the land. Above all things, 
as a nation England hates militarism. 
Yet as things are now, the huge ma- 
jority of the population escapes alto- 
gether from the benefit of propetly 
directed physical training. It is only 
necessary to walk with open eyes 
through the streets of our towns or 
even country villages to realize that 
this is so. 3 


Where It Is Done 


It is true that there are several 
voluntary agencies doing excellent 
work. One has. only to think of the 
Boy Scouts, the Y. M. C. A. organiza- 
tion, the numerous clubs and camps 
for boys and young men. But their 
activities only touch a fringe of the 


Such considerations make one re- 
gret more than ever the lack of 
those continuation schools for which 
Herbert Fisher provided in his 
famous bill of 1918. We had no money, 
we were told, to carry them through. 
And yet we have apparently money 
enough for our prisons, our hospitals 
and our ganatoria. We use most ex- 
pensive locks for stables whence the 
steeds have long since been stolen. 
Those of us who welcomed the pros- 
pect of continuation schools realized 
that, as far as scholastic instruc- 
tion went, they would do little enough 
for a long time. Yet even for that 
there was a beginning. But it was 
for the physical and moral training 
that they held the greatest possi- 
bilities. The games, the gymnastic 
exercises, the teaching of song and 
dance, the social activities—these 
would have been the staple of the 
education. In our public and seéc- 
ondary schools all these things aré 
given full scope, and we are grat- 
ifiably proud of what they do. But 
how small a proportion of our youth 
even now reaches these institutions! 


The Figures 


Consider the figures. In 1921-1922 
there were something like 6,000,000 
children in our elementary schools 
in England and Wales: in our nub- 
lic secondary schools there were 362,- 
000—say at the outside and counting 
in the big boarding schools that _re- 
ceive no grant from the state, and 
private schools throughout the land 
—500,000 altogether. That leaves at 


school and all its discipline at the 
age of 14 years. How many of these 
will in the critical days of youth re- 
ceive the care that is considered 
necessary for the children of the 
well-to-do—to say nothing of the far 
more important mo. :l law? 

It would be a calamity, I think, if 


least 5,000,000 children who wil! leave |' 


is it not almost a worse calamity 
that so many should receive no drill 
or “discipline” at all? We desire 
no nation of autorata whose muscles 
are only obedient to the will and 
command of others, but we do desire 
that in the race of life our young 
men and maidens should enter on 
the course adequately trained and 
prepared to do their best—aye, and 
to give of their best, too, to the 
land of their birth and affection. 

E. 8. 8. 


African Courses 


in Cotton Growing 


Port Elizabeth, Cape Province 
Special Correspondence 
OYS and girls in some of the 
schools in South Africa are 
studying the cultivation of cot- 
ton, and in some cases have given 
the parents and neighboring farmers 
object lessons in the correct meth- 
ods of growing this crop. 
Cotton growing competitions among 


_ 


from the very start had to attend 
to the necessary cultivation, clean- 
ing, harvesting, etc. No native labor 
assistance was allowed. The seed 
was given free of cost, and marks 
were awarded throughout the grow- 
ing and harvesting season, on the 
following basis. Field practice 40, 
quality of cotton 80, weight of seed 
cotton produced 30. 

The British Cotton Growing As- 
sociation has taken a keen. inter- 
est in the competition and in the first 
year donated 10 guineas as prizes. 

Samples selected by the boys were 
exhibited by them at the Port Bliza- 
beth Agricultural Society's show, 


er 
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Senior. Bey iInetructe Younger Ones in Cotton Raising 


the boys were started some two 
years ago and at the beginning were 
confined to the boys attending the 
public school at Hankey, Gamtoos 
Valley. The boys were. given a plot 


of ground on their erage farm, and 
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tests? Do they guarantee immunity to the influence 
of progress-hindering partisan control? 

The “Bear State,” noted for luscious fruits, aspires to. pre-eminenee, 
now that man-made channels protect her lands from tarbalent waters. 
Despite an apparent redundance of traffic rules and laws,. the need 
of a national code of road etiquette is obvious. 

Derision, though it comes from peers and barons, has not deterred 
the world’s feminine epoch makers. 

How do laboratory reagents facilitate the conservationists’ work? 
dessert comes not on a silver salver, but on a plate 
for in my youth I wasted time—lI’d neither sew nor spin! 
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> 
when the final awards were made, 
the previous niarks allotted to each 
competitor being taken into consid- 
eration. 

The inspections were carried out 
by one of the Government experts 
who visited the plots from time to 
time. A sample of the seed cotton 
produced was sent to the British 
Cotton Growers Association, who had 
it ginned and valued, an excellent 
report béing received, which was ¢n- 
couraging for the first year’s work. 

The second year the competition 
was enlarged, the boys at the Mount 
Pleasant Public School, situated 
higher up in the same valley, partic- 
ipating; while a special class was 
introduced for ¥irls. The girls were 
just as keen as the boys and there 


‘was great rivairy between the two 


classes of competitors, the well-kept 
plots being,,in some cases, situated 
next to each other. The parents ad- 
mit that they have learned much 
from the children. 

In addition to the work done by 
the school] children on their parents’ 
farms, practical classes are con- 


ducted at the school on a small field/ 


close by. The boys—under the su- 
pervision of the principal—cultivate 
the: cotton; and this method of in- 
struction has. also proved a 


The following outline is an or- 
ganization of the information pre- 
eented in the Ohia supplement of 
the Monitor, Oct. 22, and it is 
printed here ae an example of what 
teachers could do with material of 
thie kind appearing with more or 
lesa frequency in this newspaper. 
When facta pertaining to @ great 
state aré-.obtained and offered to 
the pupils in this way, they not only 
constitute an attractive study, but 
give essurance of accurate and -up- 
to-the-minute tevt. 


I. Basis of Greatness and 


Prosperity 
1. Geographicaal advantages of lo- 
cation. 
(a) Between Great Lakes, Ohio 
River and Allegheny Moun- 


tains. 
(b) Between iron ore of the 
northwest and coal of the 


east. 

(c) Gateway between east and 
, west. (1) In the past: Like 
‘the neck of an hourglass 
through which millions of 

@ have trekked. (2) 
nthe present: Major con- 
tinental lines of travel pass 
through. All states pay 
tribute to Ohio, 
2. Climate. 
3. Soll. Three-fourths of state a fer- 
tile, glacial plain. 

(a) Abundant fertility of soil 
makes it possible for Ohio 
to live wholly on her own 
resources and produce 


of the Temperate Zone. 
when “gh of glaciated 
portion vyantageous for: 
(1) Buflding of railroads. 
(2) Building of canals. (3) 
Use of machinery on farms. 
One-fourth of state unglaciated, 
in southeastern section. 
(a) Not fertile but coal deposits 
located here. 
(b) Surface hilly. 
4. Minerals. 
(a) Large deposits of coal. $50,- 
000,000 annually. Middle 
Kittaning ae 


port 

(b) Annual output of oil, 7,000,- 

000 rreis. Northwestern 

- Ohio, central section, south- 
eastern section. 

(c) Natural gas. Central Ohio 

from Cuyahoga County to 
Jackson County. 

ae undeveloped peat de- 


oneal deposits of clay 
and shale. $71,347,314 an- 
nually. Perry, Muskingum, 
Guernsey, Coshocton, Tus- 
=? and Jefferson coun- 


Large deposits of limestone. 
Gypsum between Lake Erie 
and dusky Bay and 
along Shore of bay. 
Salt. (Ohio ranks third in 
the production of salt. 
Ample salt to supply all 
U. 8. for centuries.) Nat- 
, ural brines in.S. E. Beds of 
rock galt in northeast. 
P (1) Immense deposita of gand- 
stone in eastern Ohio. 
5. mtr san industrious, intellectual 
and 


(a) Ohio, a training ground ‘for 

Presidents. Leads all states 
as the home of Presidents. 
Combination of deep, re- 
ligious fervor ef Puritan 


(b) 


3 


Parent- Teacher Projects 


Under the home service depart- 
ment of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Harmon B. 
Stephens, chairman of standards in 
literature, has prepared a plan for 
the systematic survey of the news 
stands. Mr. Stephens declares that 
the time is now at hand when parents 
must study the magazine situation. 
Every parent-teacher association is 
asked to investigate and learn what 


kind of reading is being displayed 
for young people on the news racks, 
often in most tempting array. State 
parent-teacher branches are agreed 
that many communities and associa- 
tions are sanctioning, by inactivity 
or indifference, the sale of salacious 
stories which lower the morals and 
social standards of their young peo- 
ple. The Iowa branch has already 
carried on a successful campaign 
against dangerous reading matter 
and the city councils of Sioux City 
and Ames have passed ordinances 
making it illegal to sell such publica- 
tions, the city librarian deciding what 
magazines should b: discarded. The 
discovery that 25 such magazines 
were on Sale at some of th¢ news 
stands throughout the State was 
amazing to many parents who had 
given no thought to the matter. 
Many dealers, on having their atten- 
tion directed to the matter of better 
standards, have eagerly co-operated. 

Mr. Stephens’ survey plan includes 
the following: Visit your news 
stands and select magazines which 
you believe contain sensational 
stories detrimental to the welfare of 
minors. Do not overlook attractively 
printed- supposedly high-grade mag- 


Did You Ever 
Fall In Love 
tial 


azines for certain ones have occa- 
sionally printed lurid stories. Read 
such stories as you have time for 
with these thoughts in mind: “Does 
the story tend to weaken wholesome 
appreciation of well-ordered home 
life under moderate circunistances 
by ridiculing homely duties in the 
routine of wholesome, moderate liv- 
ing. Does it weaken respect for 
marriage by making free and easy 
divorce appear attractive and cus- 
tomary or by making fidelity in mar- 
riage seem dull and stpuid? Does 
it weaken respect for law by describ- 
ing the thrill, cleverness and daring 
of crimina)] adventure out of propor- 
tion to mention of the penalty for it? 
Does it lessen the influence of and 
respect for religion? Does it glorify 
mals and female libertines or arouse 
undue sex stimulation in the ado- 
lescent youth by intimate descrip- 
tions or pi:tures?’ The Ohio branch 
of the Congress suggests that parents 
read every book they give a child, 
being not deceived by the fact that 
boys or girls are eager for the vook 
or by low price afd attractive cover. 


The Delaware state branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers offered in the spring of 
1925, to make “illiteracy” the #b- 
ect of its program forthe school 
year of 1925-26, if it would be ac- 
ceptable to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The proposed essistance was 
gladly accepted and a co-operative 
plan of procedure was worked out 
and approved by the boards of both 
organizations. The Parent-Teacher 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


B,,? BUSIN oe 
ie ae 


Keave 
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Association assumes the responsi- 
bility of creating interést in a 
state-wide drive to rid the State of 
illiteracy, the discovery, of the 
whereabouts of the illiterates and the 
enrolling of them in schools for 
instruction under approved teachers. 
It also agrees to supply a number of 
volunteer teachers in case of need 
and to foster a spirit of “teaching 
a néighbor.” 

At the call of the State Board of 
Education, representatives of 11 pa- 
triotic and social organizations of 
the State met at Dover, Qct. 16. 
Delaware’s prospects of becoming 
the first Hterate State in the Union 
increased with the adoption of the 
plans offered by Miss Marguerite 
Burnett, who has been appointed. di- 


rector ‘ot adult education by the). 


state board. Miss Burnett has been, 
for the last five years, supervisor of 
immigrant education and the state's 


work accomplished in schools for. 


foreign born is noted for its prac- 
ticability and thoroughness through- 
out the Nation. 


SCHOOLS—European_ 


Vernon House 


Brendesbery, | London, N. W., England 
iliesden 1681. 


PUSAERENS yey and eins by Government 
Board of Boys 


tion. yet DP read for 
Dartmouth. Thirty Entrance Scholarships 
at Public Schools. No present vacancies 


for boarders. 
Headmaster: H. ERNEST EVANS, LL.D. 


- GREENWOOD’S 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
hand-writing ; indivic ct z : aoe e 
oe pup bs post room 


5 John Dalton Street, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


‘ Roland Houses School 


London, 8. W. 7, Enigiand 
BoagoInc and Day ScuHoot for Gms 
Sound education on 

usic, Art, 


‘caulpped Iabogatory and Studio—Large 
sta a raity professors and trained 


or ladies; 


from New England and the 
passion for political activity 
of the cavalier from the 
pete: aaa as the meeting 


Wena life nen if not 
. promi t, 


Rutherford B. 
t; James A. 


Hiram; Benjamin [ 
Harrison, North ‘Bend: Wil- 


Ham McKinley, Canton; 
Wittiam Howard Taft, Cin- 
cinnati; Mis Weaaven G. Hard- 


i 
Other teens great men os to 


eller, 
Powers, Howells, Edison. 
II. Industries 


“The industrial east and agricultural 
combined.” Diversification of 
y. 


‘than $6,000,000,000,000. Centers: 
Cleveland; Cincinnatl,— Columbus, 
T Youngstown, Dayton, Can- 
ton, Akron. Steel and iron leads. 


every agricultural product— 


Vehicles and rubber ranks first in 
United States. Automobile parte 
ranks first in United States. 
trical machinery; 13 per cent of 
United States production. Paint 
ucts, 20 per cent of United 
tes production. Pottery and 
tf products, 38.9 per cent of 
United States production. 
. Transportation: 94 steam rail- 
roads; 65 electric railroads; 611 
miles of canals; 1,250,000 automo- 
biles; Great Lakes waterways; 
_. center of aviation developments. 
3. Agriculture. 

(a) Location excellent because 
of nearness of great mar- 
kets. 

(b) Agriculture in state well 

lanced. 
(c) Twenty-eight per cent of 
the people engaged in rural 
occupations. 
a in high-bred 
lite stock 
Ranks high in co-operative 
marketing enterprises. 
About 20 per cent of farm 
products sold co-operative- 
ly. (1) Grain marketing, 
_ farmer’s elevators; (2)-Milk 
marketing associations; (3) 
Live-stock associations. 
Ranks high in farmers’ or- 
ganizations. Grange has 700 
local organizations and 100,- 
000 members. Is a leader 
in Juvenile Granges. 
Products: Horses, 763,000; 
mules, 32,000; dairy cows, 
1,090,000; other cattle, 840,- 
000; swine, 3,077,000; sheep, 
2,115,000; wool products, 
13,899,000 Ibs.: chickens, 
20,233,000; eggs, 99,913,000 


Corn, 3,650,000 

wheat, 2,221,000 
acres; Oats, 1,577,000 acres; 
other cereals, 178,000 acres; 
hay, 3,344,000 acres; pota- 
toes, 126,000 acres; truck, 
70,600 acres; apples, 8,325,- 
000 bushels; peaches, 660,- 
000 bushels; pears, 326,000 
bushels; grapes, 1,020,000; 
strawberries, 166,000. 
Forests, 25,000 acres 
land lakes, 30,000 acres. 


Ill. Education 


Ranks third among 48 states and 
District of Columbia. State De- 
partment of Education has a staff 
of 40. Forty colleges and univer- 
sities; 4 state-supported universi- 
tiles; 4 state supported Normal 
schools; 25,000 in Normal schools 
and universities; 35,000 teachers; 
8818 school buildings; 425 central- 
ized schools; 598 consolidated 
schools: 10,618 churches; 1000 
newspapers. Anti-Saloon League 
organized at Oberlin College. W. 
Cc. T. U. had beginnings in Hills- 
boro. 


(i) in- 


IV. Cities 


1.Cleveland (population, 936,485): 
(a) Fifth city in size in Amer- 
ica. Largest banks between 

New York and Chicago; 

2133 manufacturing estab- 
lishments; 102 major indus- 


tries; 106 minor industries.— 


Reasons for development. 
(1) Geographical location: 
Natural junction of trans- 
portation on through east 
and west routes by rail and 
by water. (2) Transporta- 
tion facilities: Served by 
seven trunk railways. (3) 
Steel as the basic industry: 
Provides great diversity of 
industries; uniform level of 
continuing prosperity, as- 
surance of reasonably 
steady employment. In- 
creasing importance as im- 
port and export center. 

As a port. (1) Strategic 
commercial location  be- 
tween sources of iron in 
north and coal in east. (2) 
Adequate rail transporta- 
tion. Directly in path of 
heaviest flow of railroad 
traffic between New York 
and Chicago. Crossed at 
Lake Erie by 80 per cent of 
iron flow from New York. 
(3) Adequate commercial 
and industrial harbor facili- 
ties. Cleveland has two har- 
bors;~an outer commercial 


Outline of Ohio Supplement for School Use 


harbor and an inner indus- 
15 miles 


and fine arts. 
2. Cincinnati Cerra 
o 


third of population of the United. 
States live within a radius of 400. 
miles. Major industries: (1) Ma- 
chinery and machine tools; (2) 
Soaps ($1,000,000 annually); (3) °° 
Clothing; (4) Meat products; (5) 
Printing and publishing. Three 


thousand and twenty-five manu-' en 


facturing concerns; many rpen? 
pn raw material within easy acer. 


3. “Toledo (population, 300,000): 
“Toledo for transportation.” Four- . 
teen railway systems; a terminal. 
railway; 9 electric and short line 


steam railways; one of the fore- *~ 


most Great Lakes ports; 600 in- — 
dustries: 
manufacture of glass; a world-~ 
leader’ in the manufacture of* 
wheels. 


a world center in the «~« 


aa 
. Columbus (population, 266 709): 


Capital of Ohio; 6930 manufactur- 
ing plants. 
Nearness of raw material, trans- 
portation facilities, labor supply, 
close touch with markets, center 
of farming country, center for 
glass manufacturing. 

. Akron (population, 202.435): 
World center of manufacture of 
rubber; geographical center of 
world’s automobile population. 
More than 30,000 different arti- 
cles manufactured from rubber: 
110,000 tires produced every day: 
many other large and important 
industries in Akron. 

. Dayton (poputation, 177,986): 
“Gem City”; many widely diversi-. 
fied industries; 42 companies en- 
gaged in foreign trade; famous for’ 
city manager plan of government, 
for McCook Aviation Field Na- 
tional Military Home and Miami” 
Conservancy District (to protect 
from floods). 

. YOUngstown (population, 160 000): 
“Like one great iron and steel} 
plant” 
top as producer of steel. 

. Canton: (population, 110,000): 
Basic product is steel and fabri- 
cated steel articles; 1200 different 
products; 80 per cent of all auto 
roller-bearings in U. 8. made here; 
fire-proof safes, metal ceilings, 


etc. 

.Springfield (population, 72,000): 
“City of roses”; more rose plants 
than any other city in the world; 
a large manufacturing center; 
home of Crowell Publishing Co.; 
piano plates, incubators, etc. 

. Sandusky (population, 24,000): 
“Gateway “to Lake Erie's play 
grounds”; big shipping point; 
greatest fresh-water fish market 
in the world; produces toys, 
candy, school-crayons, water 
colors, etc. 

. Geneva: grapes. 12. Xenia: “Twine 
City.” 13. Marietta: oil and gas. 
14. Chillicothe: First capital. 15. 
Delaware: Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 17. Bowling Green: State 
Normal College. 18. Hamilton: 
“Mill City.” 19. Coshocton: Nov- 
elty advertising. 20. Newark: 


Stoves. 
¥. History 


Many mounds reveal prehistoric 
civilization. “Connecticut Re- 
serve,” 4,000,000 acres in north- 
eastern Ohio, settled by people 
from New England and New York. 
New “Ohio Company,” 1,500,000 
acres in southeastern Ohio, or- 
ganized by Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
settled by New Englanders. “Vir- 
ginia Military District,” 4,000,000 
acres in south-central Ohio, set- : 
tled by Virginians, Kentuckians, 
etc. “Congress and U. 8S. Military 
Lands,” large tracts in central 
and northwestern Ohio. LaSalle 
traversed Ohio in 1669. Territory 
claimed by English, also by Pon- 
tiac and Tecumseh. Slavery abol- 
ished by ordinance of 1787. First 
permanent settlement at Mariet- 
ta. First constitution, 1802. Ad- 
mitted to Union, 1303. 
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STANMORE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Wegton-super-Mare, Somerset, England 
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A SPECIAL SCHOOL 
for SPECIAL NEEDS 


The Henderson School 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Established 1910 © 


bs provide helpful care and individual train- 
for such children as are debarred from the 
ty school. An hour from #t. 


copia Beatrice R. Henderson 
iid Cherry’’ Lay Bd., Clayton, Mo. 


Indiana Law School 


Dap cttagad of Indianapolis 


years’. courte a to de of 
fa A of Laws. Graduat a for 
admission to State and Federal courts. A 
lawyer's law school. For information address 


Dean, Indiana Law School 
. Indtanapolis, Ind. 
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(Genesis 32 :24-30) 
Washington, D. C. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
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Grades 
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471 
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STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


preetion! Pe ay delightful Home 
ae on styles, ay yo 

pe ture a 
all fundamentals. Send for catalog 46 C. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of ” 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City 


WEWLY LOCATED IN THE COUNTRY ... 
GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL . 


Day and Boarding School 
Accredited East and West. Thirty-fou 
Serenth Grade te Bone ling 
Post-Graduate Work. October Grst 
in Glendora Foothills, overteching beautiful 


San Gabriel Valley. 
OUTDOOR LIFE A REALITY 

Fifty-acre estate: all sports; saddle horses. 
New buildings. 
view-book on application. City office, 
West Adame Street. Los A a 
MISS PARSONS and MISS DEN N. 
pals. Special transportation for day pupils. 
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WINNWOOD 


Lake Grove, Long Island 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 
First Grade to College 


—— 


Berkeley Hall School . 


Coeducational 


where both teachers and pupils value, 


Importance due to:.” 


: 43 blast furnaces; near the = 


Italian type. Catalogue and « 
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A the right idea of constructive thought. 
ae Day school for boys—Boarding home for ame Ter sities ie. 
BOSTON Kindergarten to ninth grade inclusive ey 


15th Year—New I®cation—New Buildings 


all our youth were militarized, but 


Gym Clothes 


For Girls of All Ages 


Bloomers, Middies, 
ank Suits, etc. 
School Jerseys and 


Sweaters 
Special prices on group 
orders. 


imagistic. | 
Silver songs of silver birds— 
The fragrance of lilac trees— 
Dancers in the starlight— 
Ships on shining seas— 
Violets by the Ley ll 
Flame and crimson 
The lad with moonlight oo his hair, 
Who kissed me—and was gone. 


Such verse is, indeed, the very poesy 


HANDI-CASE 


soepectnty Adapted to serve Pe le stu- 
2 or en route. ‘place for 

caepntia! book, LF 
oo vemoval from its place. 


Descriptive UWlustretcd pamphiet on request 


School 


COEDUCATIONAL 


“Principal MISS L. L. ROBERSON 


.The New York School 
of Fine & Applied Art 


Invites Americans in Paria to visit its 
Lineorte building An the ancient Piace 


Miss Miller’s aot Propansinen, wna myy oy Decora- 


tive stage and Costume sign. Iillus- 
trations, Lectures and Study trips. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


Place des Voages, Paris 
2239 Bronéway, New York 
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Jirst-Class Modern Sducation for a 
Boarders & Day Scholars recel 


FOR PULL PAhTICULARS APPLY £0 
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Tel. S:deni.am 268% 


Challoner School 


72 Queen's Gate, London, S. W. 7 


Day and Boarvinc SCHOOL 


Giria prepared if desired for 
University Examinations and 

Scholarships Faclilitiéx for out- 
Theatre: dour 


Scala , s gamer practical work 
i PLYMOUTH. |, The Guitdball; of many kinds. 
DECEMBER 12th, ETER, The Theatre Day boxs taken up. to the age 


Royal. 

Holiday Course will be held in Loados of 1 ree staff of 
phy’ 4th to Sth oneere under the direc- University Speciafists and trained 
tien ~ Miss Aunie Beck. Diplomée in Eurh ~4 teachers. 
mies, and Mra. Levis Tce, A.RO.M., 


to. the LoNDo scHoot, OF DAT- 
SUR YTHM! 23 Store § Btreet, 


BOISE, IDAHO 


Enroll with us for a good thoro 
business training. 


Write for Catalog B. O. BREETHAM, Mgr. 


; tot 


Boarding and Day Departments 


-_ 


Through a justly famous easy 
method of spare time stady at home 
make words the expres- 


Angeles 
(We advertise oniy in The Chrietien 
Science Monttor) 


them stories that 
sell; advertisements that convince; 
letters that win. 


Get the Free Booklet 


PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for SECRETARIES 
A Distinctive School of 
Business Education 
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Thanksgiving Day 
_ SILVER OAKS 
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_ Ask for Catalogue M 


CAMP SUPPLIES, Inc. 


$8 Chaency Street, Boston 4 
One block from Summer Street 0s 3 Irvin 
A BUSINESS COLLEGE - 
COURSE BY MAIL 


A sure Dian “ _ training — for 


Funk & Wagnalls Company LANSING Business 


Dept. 898 N, Y. : UNIVERSITY — ~_- I} inewies 
LANSING, MICHIGAN CRORE 


Tue Woop Sreciatty Company 
By Mall, Box 1834, Seattle, Wash. 
Retail, ¢64 Empire Building 


Let us tell you about : this 
idea which includes snl co tacts 
character building and out-door sports. 


SILVER OAKS, Ine., Sharon, Connecticut 


M. KR. Diniock, Director, Tel. Sharon One, ring three two. 
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PROFIT TAKING 
SALES FEATURE 
STOCK MARKET 
‘Reactionary Tendency Is 


Noted, Particularly in 
Industrials 


‘THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON: 
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NEW YORK, Nov. 16 (4)—Rreac- 
tionary tendencies predominated in to- 
day’s stock market despite sq@eral fa- 
vorable deviednd anouncements in- ; 
cluding an extra cash payment of $5 n A: 25 
on du Jont, and an increase in the; .690Am Chicle... 
annual rate on Kennecott Copper a my ppt 88% 
from $3 to $4. - $00 Am&F Pw) as 1% 

Motors were heavily sold for both] 199 amarp pf.. 93.93 
accounts, the rapidity of the decline| 2090 Am Hide -.. 13% 138 
in several issues suggesting the ab- 200 Am Ice ....128 1 
sence of recent pol support. Dp Pont Int Crp 44% 43% 
broke 16 points after the announce- La Fr.. 17% 16% 
ment of the dividend, indicating that 
the action had been well discounted. 
Prices developed a rallying tendency 
during the early afternoon, although 
call money rates were marked up to 5 
per cent. 

Oils were again under heavy accu- 

‘mulation, special strength and activity 
of Texas Company being in.apparent 
anticipation of an early increase in the 
dividend. Foundation Company’s for- 
eign subsidiary “rights” were an out- 
standing feature, opening at 15% and 
quickly’ running up about 9 points. 
Trading in the raiis quieted somewhat, 
although the Van Sweringen issues 
gave a good account of themselves. 
Selling presure was renewed just be- 
fore “delivery time,” with the whole 
market selling off again. 


~ Motors Heavily Sold 


Extensive selling of the motor 
shares caused the whole market to de- 
cline at a rather rapid pace. Chrysler 
broke 12% to’-200, which compares 
with the recent high of 253. Hudson 

“fell 6%, and Mack Trucks, Jordan, 
‘White and Fisher Body 3 te 414. 

... A number of other specialties and 
railways gave way 3 points or so, with 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe losing 4%, Gen- 
eral Electric 5, and Du Pont 11 points. 

Subsequent heavy accumulation of 
Chespeake & Ohio, American Can, 

‘Missouri Pacific and International 

, Nickel started a vigorous rally.. Hud- 
‘gon, Chrysler, Du Pont and General 
Electric moved up 5 to 7 points from 
the low figures. Nickel Plate sold ex- 
dividend at 164, a gain of 8%, and a 
record price. 

Cail loans renewed at 414 per cent. 


NEW GUGGENHEIM 
CHILEAN NITRATE 
PROCESS SUCCESS 


An increase of fully 60 per cent in 
Chilean nitrate yields is expected from 
the new Guggenheim process for ni- 
trate extraction, which increases the 
amount recovered from raw material 
from about 60 per cent to upward of 
90 per cent. The process, discovered 
after five years of experimentation, 
has produced satisfactory results dur- 
ing tests conducted for 16 months in 
a semicommercial plant erected by the 

. Guggenheim Brothers in Chile. 

Treating crushed nitrate rock in 
‘open 40-ton vats is to be replaced by 
large scale operation in 7000-ton 

, ..,Capacity vats. It will be possible to 
* .,etreat lower grades of caliche, and 
~ @reatly reduced costs are expected. 

Commenting on the new Guggen- 

«sheim process, the director of the Bu- 
~reau of Mines states, after an investi- a 
gation in the nitrate fields: “In our 200 Peoples Gs. 
judgment it offers the largest promise ¢ ; Pere Marq.. 
now in wy oh for making a satisfactory ; | “er “1% 
recovery from caliche of widely varvy- | 
_ing character, and in particular fone 16300 Maeear seit 
slime-making varieties that are go 400 Pierce Oil. 1% 
troublesome.” ; 
Pierce ePt.. 5% 
. The process will be employed in the - 200 Pitts-Util pf 15 
plant being erected by the Anglo-Chil- 200 Press Steel. 59 
ean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation 100 Press St pf. 83% 
on lands recently acquired from the Pub Serv... 81% 
Chilean Government. b 


ISLAND CREEK COAL’S 
PROFITS CONTINUE BIC 


Another addition to Island Creek's 
long record of good earnings state- 
ments has just been made. In the 

. third quarter of the current year this 
~ soft coal producer earned net after all 
~——~-Charges $618,335, equal after preferred 
dividends to $4.57 a share of common 

' stock. 

In the corresponding period of 1924 
it earned $478,900 or $3.40 a share of 
common. In the nine months it 
earned $11.20 a share of common, 
compared with $14.23 in like period of 
1924, a year in which first-quarter 

_@arnings, under higher coal prices, 
weer much greater than this year. 


CHICAGO ROAD’S 
. _ EARNINGS GAIN 


Dividend requirements for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern for the full year 
», 1925 were more than covered by earn- 
ings at the end of September, says F. 
Re Sargent, president, surplus after 
all — fog caer — having an Ss oe eg estat 
: amoun 0 9/,552,000, an increase of UPORMT ....< +4 ) - 
‘« $8,054,000 over the like period of 1924.| _100 East Kod pf.115% 115% ad tiher42: 100-261 
The gain was accomplished in face| 1000 ar 9 ry tes gg et : 4 3 
{ab Gee ot $2,126,000 ceaak Sevemuen. sage mente ae 7% Be dos : . . 10,4: ; 4 . 10. M D sees ° 6al4 , 65 3a 4 
+-. Surplus was equal to $4.35 a share] 1600 Flec L&P ct 31. 30% o .. o 43. 630 Lars oho erem $1 to: D . 654 : 
on the common stock after the full] 39% Flec T.&P pf 91% nue 
year’s preferred dividends, compared! _100 End John . 70% 
.,,With $4.20 a share on the common for : 
...the full year 1924. 
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00 McCrory B..119 119 119 : ‘ 911% 
100 McIntyre.... 20% 20% , t r. ? 4% | Bklyn Un El ist 5s °50... |. 101 
1500 Met-Gia pf.. : : c+ > 117% 1 Bkl n Un Kl ist Ss sta “A 
e abd.. u & PP 4%s8 '5 
4700 Miami Cop.. an 


2000 Mid Cont... 10 P Mill 
1200 Mid States.. 1% ae RF Seo OI Can North deb 6% '46......117 
100 Min & StL... 2 hy Sere ; . 2 +° Can Pacific deb 81 

2400 Min&SSM . ( 4 . ¥ Cen Pa 5s eee 
Cen Leather Ist 68 '45.... 

ren Pacific ist 4s '49... 

Cen Steel 8s *41 vevee 114% 
Ches & O cv 4%s "30... . 98 
Ches & O cv 5s "46 


100 Check 
100 Cl 
200 C) 


Colony .110— 


Am 
10700 Anaconda .. 
200 Anh Arb pf. 
200 Arch Dan... 
3100 Armour A... 2 
3600 Armour B... 


4 
9 1 
, | oF 100 Un Cop Ld. 
368 Ata en ee ‘| 41200 Mont Ward. 30 Uni Shoe ... 


‘ j 
3 Mot... 3 : ‘ 5 50 US Steel ... 
4300 “Asso DG .. 10300 8 8 8 | 38008 Rubber. 


3000 Atchison ....1: 100 Utah Apex.. 


50 Utah tals .5 

1700 Atl Birm&A.. 6% 310 Ventura ctts 26% 

900 Atl G&WI .. 62% 431 Walworth .. 2: 

300 Atlas Tack.. 1644 a 

100 Austin N ... 29 BONDS 
9100 Baldwin ....129% $2410 E Mass bs B 71% 

100 Baldwin pf..115 2000 KCM@B 5a.. 75% 
15300 Balt & Ohio, 93% 3000 PHontas 7s 114 


100 Balt & O pf. ‘ } aot —_—— 
"00 angor & A. 500 NaRyMx 2pf 2 4 *Ex dividend. 


600 Barnsdall A. 200 Nat Supply. + 57% ; 
BOSTON CURB 


200 Barnsdall B. 23 % % 271 300 Nev Cons... 14% 
(Quotations to 1:40 p. 


s a 
State Dutiiiee Leas 


Write todag for complete saferecation, 
METROPOLITAN GUARANTEE 


BUILDING-LOAN ASS’N 
625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


y 
7600 Con Gas Balo rts 
ld Lid 


4 " 80 rest 
Will ~ on a ist ea" 33 1028 102 Do :.. 

ys-Ov'’ . s °33.... tores.. 
Wilson & Co ist 64°41 99 fore sag I or 
Wilson & Co s f 7%s °31.... Duplex C&R vtec. 
Wis Cen 46 8S &-D div "36... 86% Durant Motors .. 
Youngstown S&T 6s °43....101% 200 East Roll Mills n 


ic Auto Lite 
FOREIGN BONDS fs ge 


Anglo-Chilean 7s wi 100 
Argentine Gov 6s June °5$.. 

Argentine Gov 6s ‘57 A.... 97 
Argentine 6a "58 B ‘ 

Argentine Gov 7s ‘27..... ea 

» wdee cao 

9 


300 Nat Bisc... 71% 
800 Nat Clo&S.. 74% 73% 
200 Nat C&S pf.101% 101% 
17800 Nat Dairy.. 81% 80% 
3700 Nat Dpt Sto 44% 43% 
900 Nat Dpt rts “4 
100 Nat Enam.. : 
300 Nat Lead... 


70 ai 
75% 
114 


= 


8 mr 


5% 
114 


HINCKLEY & WOOD 


100 bes 100 NY Air BrA 54% 54% 
700 Belding. oo 2200 NY Canners 69% 69 
2200 Beth Steel... 4814 23800 NY Central.130%4 

100 Beth Stl 7%.100% 1100 mt oo gente : 


p 
11300 NY NH&H. 
1700 NY Ont&Ww. 28 
80 NY Harl...160 160 
4600 Norf &West.147% 144% 
6600 North Am.. 68 6 
00 North A pf. 
North Pac.. 
Norwalk T. 
Nunnally... 
200 Onyx Hos.. : 
100 Onyx H pf : 
100 Oppenheim. nv ; 
1400 Orpheum C. 30% 30 Gadsden Copper ....... : 
500 Otis Elev...129% 128% e Hudson Val 
600 Otia Steel... 13 12% 13, : Idaho 
500 Otis Steel pg 87 87 Ind Rayon 
300 Outlet Co... 53% 53 Int Pet 
81500 Owens Bot.. 67% 66 
4300 Oil Well Sup 37% 3615 
Pac “Gas....130% 130 
100 Pac T&T pf.103 
00 Pac Oil 61% 


700 Forhan Co ...... 2 
200 Franklin Mfg Co. 
100 FreedEisemannR 


DESCRIPTION OF INSUR- 
ANCE AT LOWEST RATES. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1668 


Chile Copper col 6s ' Igium (King) 644s 49... 

Mev CC um 7s ‘55 

um (King- 8s ‘41 

um (King) 7% '45 % G ; 

Be &s .— be ee | | = 

, > : Berne (City) 8s °4 ; 100 Ga Lt Pw & Rys. 60 60 

Colum Gas & Elec 58°27... .100% Berlin 6%s rets 1300 Gillette Saf Raz..104% 103% Sales ; 

Commonwealth Pow 6s ‘47.. ta (City) 8s 100 Glen Alden Coai,..138% 138% 900 Peer Oil 

Con Coal (Md) rfg is °50.. Bolivia (Rep) &s °47 1300 Goodyear Tire & R 45 4414 700 Pennok Oil Corp.. 25% 

Con Gas 5%s ‘4 eae Bordeaux (City) 6s '34 700 Grennan Bakreies. 19% 1912 600 Red Banks Oil.... 21% 

Consum Pow uni bs ‘52 Brazil (Cen El Ry) 7s 200 Grimes Rad & C R61, 1200 Reiter Foster Oil. 23% 
91g 2600 Salt Crk Cons.... 9% 

do Founders.... 


Cont P & B Millis 6%s ‘44.... 79 Brazil (US) 88 ‘41 Sa 
; re ae eA .. 8% 13200 Sit Crk Prod 
100 Havana El Ut ctfs 3% 


D ’63.. 
CC&StL rfg 6s A ’29.. 
Un Term 5%s °72 
& So rfg 4%s °35 


100 Burns Balke. 

1700 Burroughs 

200 Butte Cop.. 7% 

4100 Butte & Sup 14% 

100 Byers Co .. 34% 
2 


Chief Cons Min........ 
Columbian Syn .. 

Elec Bond . : 
DC UOUONR. en cénbcdectaers 
Eastern Smelting ....... 
Elec I 


Cuba Co 6s '35 96%4  9644| Buenos Aires 6%s ‘55 

Cuba Cane Sug deb 8s '30.. 98 bs °31 200 Venezuel Petrol.. 3% 
Cuba Nor Ry 6s ct ‘66 sta. 92% 
Cuba RR ist 5s ‘52 R8 
a beg ~ Fruit 68 °40 

Del & Hudson 7s ‘30 

Den & Rio G con 4s "36... 


12900 Cal Pet .... 


Callahan ... 100 Wilcox Oil_& Gas 27% 


600 Woodley Petrol... 5% 
MINING 

Bk Chile 6%s ct v 

1900 Case Thresh 62 Chile (Rep) 7s °42 101 00 ake ; 100 Calaveras Mining. 4% 

2000 Case pf ....100% Chile 53 200 Eagle Pitcher Ld. 34 

1400 Cen Leather 20% 
1200 Cen Lea pf. 66% 

300 Century Rib 33 
1100 Cerro de P. 63% 

700 Cer-Teed... 52% 

300 Cert-Td Ipf 105% 
2100 Chandler M 42 
25800 Ches & O. 115% 

200 Ches & A a 117% 117 

100 Cen of NJ .300 300 

300 Chi&Alton.. 5% 

100 Chi & Alt pf 114% 
1600 


700 Kay Copper 
200 Nipissing ls 
400 Premier Gold..... 
5000 So Am P&G ...... 
200 Teck Hughes x 
100 United Verde Ext. 27 
1100 Wenden Cop Min. 
DOMESTIC BONDS 
(Sales in $1000) 


§ Aluminum 7s °33..106 
19Am G&E 6s 98: 


Cuba (Rep) 544s '53 
Czechoslov (Rep) 8s ’51 

Czech (Rep) 8s B ‘52 

Danish Mun 8s A ’46 
Denmark (King) 6s °42 
Dutch E 1 6%s (Mar) ‘54... 
Dutch E I 5%s (Nov) ’54.... 
Dutch E Indies 6s ‘47 10 
Duteh E Indies sf 6s '62.... 
Finland (Rep) 7s ‘50 
Framerican 
French pee 
French (Rep 
French (Re 
German 7s +++ 102% 
, | German G E 7s *45....... eee 96% 
Haiti (Rep) 6s "52 . 97 
Hungary (King) 7%s '44.... 97 
Ind BK Jap 6s ‘27 00 
Jap (Im Gov) 24 4s 

Jap (Im Gov) 6%s '5 

Lower Aus H P 6\%s °44 

Lyons (City) 6s '3 

Marseilles (City) 68 °34 

Mex 4%s irr A 

Mex (Rep) 5s ass’ted '45.... 42% 
Mex 4s large A ‘10 30 
Montevid (City) 7s °52 
Netherl’ds (King) 6s '54... 
Nord Rys 6%s °50 

Norway 5%s ‘65 

Norway (King) 6s 

Norway (King) 6s 

Norway he aay 68 


or bs A SE 1500 Servel Corp i 
Paris-I yons Med 6s '58 1500 Southeast Pw & Lt 32% 
» oe 400 Southern Cal Ed135% % 
Paris-Lyons int ctf 7s °58.. 500 do ‘B’ pf 98% 
Peru 44 10 11 do cvt 6%s ....134 
Poland 8s °50 400 So - 45% ‘ s| Pure Oil 6%s .......... 102 
Poland 6s =» Se : 7h hg 6 Seaboard A L 6s.. 
Prague (City) 7 4 <7 
Rio de Jan (Citq) 8s ° 7 ie eee 73% 
Rio de Jan (City) 8s °47.... 98% 800 Stutz M Car Am. 18% 
2800 Swift Internat.... 31% 
400 Ter H. Ind&ETr.. 311 
Thermiodyne Radio 5% 
100 ThompsonRad vic. 84 
Tower Mfg Corp... 14% 
TransLuxDayltPic. 144. 
frumbell Steel..... 11% ..100% 190% 
30 TubizeArSilkB ctf .236 100% 10514 
1500 UnCarbide&Carbon 76% ; i 101. 101 
m.. hae abt CO + , 3, , «104% 104% 
niG Cl new... 5634 5 55% i ; 

2500 Unt Gas Improv ...1167 FOREIGN BONDSS 

§00 Uni Lt@aPw A 149 3 City EO 6s "50 87% 8 
t 100 US Lt&Ht pf 14 Est RR France 7s 84 

1400 Vick Chemical 

50 VictorT: 
3500 VaCarolChm,nw,wi 21% 
800 VaCarol ; 7% 
800 VaCarolC p 

200 Walworth 


Sec vic.. 410% 39%4 
50 Leh Val Coal Sal 8244 82% 
110 Libby Owens Sh G.219%- 218 
Lib Radio Ch Sto. 5% 5 


ruolumne 

Trans Lux 

United Verde Ext 
Verde Central Copper... 
Verde Mines . 


PITTSBURGH STEEL 
OPERATIONS SHOW 
INCREASED PACE 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 16—Bolt and 
nut makers are opérating 70 per cent 
canacity, a gain of 5 per cent ‘over 
a week ago. Rivet makers are increas- 
ing their schedules, being favored 
with considerable business. 

Deliveries of finished cold bars are 
becoming more deferred, on some sizes 
four to.six weeks. Customers are be- 
ginning to order into the future. Oper- 
ations average slightly above 80 per 
cent and prices are firm at 2.50 cents. 

Demand for heavy plates is grow- 
ing. Carnegie Steel was awarded an of 
8000-ton order of plates and shapes for | Int & Gt Nor ist 6s '32.. 
an export car order. The Hillman Coal/ Int & Gt N ai. 

& Coke Company will build 20 barges, - 81% 
plate, 3200 tons, to be furnished by , 4s. 87% 
Jones & Laughlin.. Minimum plate Ss °52..100 
2900 Corn price now is 1.85 cents, the 1.80-cent 
100 Coty figure having disappeared. 

2909 Cruc The tendency to quote 1.90 cents or 


310° Crucible pf.100 Ao 1 ; nf 491% 4! "14 50 |$2 higher than the recent marke; is 
increasing. I . 


NEW YORK COTTON 2d Ss "41... 98% 


(Reported by een oe New York Lous Gas & El 


, | L&aN 
(Quotations to 1: . Mm. | LRN 
L&N 


Panhandle... 4 
Patha Ex A 79 
Penick & F. 19 
Penn RR... 51% 
Penn Seabd 


Filia East Coast 4's '59.... 
Fla Eas tCosat 6s ‘74 
Georgia & Ala con 5s 
Coodrich ist 6%s '47 

ear Tire 6s ‘3 
ar Tire 8s 
Tk Ry Can 6s °36.... 
rk Ry Can 7s *40....116 

t Northern 7s ‘36 

Gulf & Ship Island 5s ‘52... 
Hershey Choc sf 5\%s8 ct.... 99% 
Hud &Man adj in bs "57... : 
Hud & Man rfg.5s °57 se 
Humble Oil 5%s ‘32 ++ 101% 
Itt Beil Tel rfg 5s IO, +o ogee tae 


% 26%, 7 . 
4 & rt Fisk Rubber 8s ‘41 
19 


2 
115 

20 Mid W Util pr lien.107% 107% 
300°Miller Rub new .. 45 44% 
400 Mohawk Val new. a + 
100 Moore Droop Forg 69%, 69% 
690 Motion Pic Capital 18% 18 
100 Mu-Rad Radio ... 4%; 4% 
1500 Music Master Corp'10% 10% 
420 Nat Pw&Lt 440 


Am Thread Co 66.102% 


7%s *41..... 3 Am Ty Fdrs 63°40 . 102% 


——— 


- “ 


. 73% 
1200 Chi Pneu ..125 
4406 Chi RI 48 
200 Chi RI. 6%.. 
100 Chi RI 7%.. 
10°0 Childs ...... 70% 
3906 Chile Cop . 36% 
3200 Chrysler ..209 2 
260 Chrysler A .10914 
“00 ChiStP Om. 49 
500 “ett Pbhdy 6915 
100 C StP O pf 105 
900 Coca Cola .171 
490 Colo F&I .. 39 
400 Calo South. 64 
2800 Col Gas ... 94 
300 Com Cred . 44% 
600 Com Inv Tst 79 
6400 Congoleum . 22% 
4000 Con Gas ... 81% 
200 Com I T pf 106 
200 Con Gas pf.112 
3000 Cont Can .. 84% 
100 Cont Ins ..127 
5300 Cont _ 12% 


ver Board 8s.. 96 
2 Beil Tel of Can Ss 99% 


800 Nickel Plate pf wi. 
B 3 Beth Stl 7s '35....104% 


500 Nizer Cor 851, 
2500 Nor Ohio ~+» 15% 16 
400 NoOntarioPwLtaTr 46 
4100 Nor States Pw A ..139%%{ 
100 Omnibus Corp vtc.. 
3500 Power Corp N Y. 
10 Proctor & Gamble.130 
300 Purity Bak B .... 43 
400 Rem Noisel Type. 54 
1100 Roe Me ce 
100 Richmeé 
200 Richmé ‘ 
2300 Rickenbkr Mot Co 8% 
800 Rova Radio stc ... 
200 St Regis Paper ... 
10 Safety Car F&L .. 2 


1 Cen Sigs °34 103 
Inter Rap Tran rfg 5s ‘66.. 67% 
Inter Rap Tran. 5s ~~ 66... 6 


Int Ag col 5s ceeee 89% 
Int Mer Mar col 6s ‘41...... 86% 
Int Paper rfg 58 A ‘'47...... 94% 
Int Paper 6s °66 * 


700 Punta Sug.. 
4000 Pure Oil ... 
Radi 


1 Lehigh Pow S 68.101 
1 Liggett-Winch 78.108 
1 Manitoba ‘7s 103 
2 Morris & Co 7s. .104 
12 No Stat Pow 6%s.104 


Kan City So rf 
Kell 


3S ONY 

10Sun Oil 5%s...... 

32 Swift & Co 5s.... 96% 
1 Tidal Osa 


: ’ . ee 10 
8 3% % | 1000 Shell Trane 
400 Cub Dom pf 21 , e ans, 
400 Cuyamel F. 45 $300 Shell Union. 


200 Cudah 


Saxon Pub 7s °45 : 
Serbs Cro & Slov 8s '62..... | 


.. 101% 101% 


sys 28 
y O.. 11% 
Shef..115% 
200 So PR Sug. 894, 
100 So UR S pf.106% 
5000 So Pacific ..102% 
1900 So Railway.115% 
1700 So Ry pf... 92 
il Cal. 67% 


Oil NJ 
N 


5s 
UK ¢ IT 5% 


118% 
UK Gt Br &I1 5%s ‘ 


105% 


LIBERTY BONDS 
7-—---Last---—~ 
High LowNov.16Nov.14 
99.15 99.15 99.15 


Open 
S's °47... 99.15 


8s rg.100.29 100. b 

8°32.102.4 102.4° 102.2 

4% rge.101.31 101.31 101.21 101.32 

US 4s °'54.103. 103. 102.30 102.30 

US 4% '5%.106.27 106.27 106.24 106.24 106.28 
Quoted in thirty-seconds of a point. 

t close, quiet wae For example, read 102.8 as 102 8-32. 

7000; (Amer- 90 $0 


103.4 102.2 


200 Wilson&Co pf n.. ' "ce 491 
10 Wie RBARD' Ot ry eee 
+. é ee % | Wreeae 96 
5 Solvay & Co 6s...103% 
10 ThysIr&éSti Wks 95 
10 Toho El Pow 7s.. 90% 
13 Tyrol Hyd-E P 714 96% 


Spots 10.79. up 18. Tone a 
but steady. Sales (British), 
ican), 5600 bales. 


DIVIDENDS 


Solar Refini declared the regular) - 


Fureka Vac 50S, 
ae Fairb Morse 60% 


CANADIAN CAR LOADINGS UP 


Canadian 
ed Nov, 7 


% 523 
116% 116 
5 53 


i Can ..... 335% 
. 65 


1300 Im 
60 Ind Pi 
6700 Int Pe 


RECORD STOCK AND BOND LOANS 
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‘hi & StI 
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s .°34 943, 
im 58 2013 ..101%4 
Geb 4s '31.. 94 


The American Hide & Leather Com- 


Tn im 


‘+. 


.» Bept. 


_, 862, or $1.75 a 


pany reports for quarter ended Sept. 
30 profit of $156,810 after charges for 
repairs, interest on loans, reserves for 
taxes and depreciation, equal to $1.41 


a share on $11,048,300 preferred. This 
compared with profit of $51,458 for the | soaqne 
_quarter ended June 30, and a profit 


of $100,474 in the quarter ended Sept. 
30, 1924. 

The nine months’ profit was $461,- 
923, compared with a profit of $337,- 
630 in the first nine months of 1924. 
This was equivalent to $4.18 on the 
genet preferred stock outstand- 
ng. 


PENNOK OIL INCOME HIGHER 


Pennok Oil for nine months ended 
0 report net income of $854,749 
after interest, depreciation, depletion 
and federal taxes, equal to $5.69 a share 
on 150,000 shares of no-par stock. Sep- 
tember quarter net was $134,340, equal 
to 890 cents a share, compared with 263,- 
share in the preceding 


quarter. 


STEEL MILL OPERATIONS 85% 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 16—General av- 


_..@rage of steel mill operations here h 4 
a to about 85 per cent of capacity, 


per cent a week ago. Carn 
Steel is operating at 80 per cent oe 
~eapacity, and one of the largest inde- 
pendents is producing between 90 per 
cent and 95 per cent of capacity. 


~ 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
The consolidat.d statement of the 
: Wickwire' Spencer Steel Company and 


-+a subsidiaries for the nine months ended 


Sept. 30 shows profit, before bond inter- 
est and depreciation, of %1,338.951, and 
loss, after bond Interest and all charges 
including . $363,124 depreciation, of 
$90,911. 
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n Rys ... 

1700 Gimbel Br.. 
600 Glidden .. 
Gold D 


Hoe & Co?.. 
Houston All. 
H So... 


, ao 
)*Houd Man... 35% 
25200 Hudson Mot.11)1% 
5300 Hupp Mot... 26 
12109 Tl Cen rts.. 1% 
700 Tit Contral. . 138% 


1% 
11R% 
119 


3% 
34% 
103% 
25% 


27 
27 


Pwin City... 
Under Ty 5 


a-€ 
100 Va-C 


500 Van Rite pf. 


1200 Vivaudou .. 
7200 Waba ides 
2700 Wab pf A... 


2100 West 


1300 Ward Bk B. 
200 Warner B A 20 


100 W Penn ...1( 
Union.14 


126% 125% 
3 74% Ms 


5400 Wheeling... 
1100 Wheeling pf. 


22100 Willys- 


84% 
36 
300 Wick Sp ct. 3 
er. 28% 


34 

% 79% 
109% 109% 
139% 140 139% | 
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semiannual dividend of $5, payable De: 
19 to stock of record Nov. 30. 

Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
has declared a dividend of 50 cents, pav- 
able Dec. 15 to stock of record Nov. 39. 

Magrolia Petroleum declared a 75-cent 
extra dividend, payable Nov. 30 to stock 
of record Nov. 24. 

Engineers Public Service Company 4e- 
clared, $1.75 quarterly dividend on the 7 
per cent preferred, payable Jan. 2 to 
stock of recdrd Dec. 1. 

Illinois Pipe Line declared the regular 
semiannual dividend of $6, payable Dec. 
31 to stock of record Nov. 30. 


YOUNGSTOWN STEEL OPERATIONS 


Moderate expansiorf of steel operations 
ngstown district has brought 
semifinished steel activities to virtual ca- 
ity, 48 of the 52 independent re 
eart furnaces now being active. 
Youngstown Sheet 
at an average of 90 per cent of capacity. 


COKE PRICES LOWER 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 16—Furnace coke 
prices have dropped 60 cents a ton on 
account of large accumulation of loaded 
cars at seaboard r ppin points. 
Prices are now $6.50 to $7 a ton. foundry 
coke $8 to $8.50. Connellsville coke pro- 
duction for the week ended Nov. 7 was 
199,000 tons, an increase of 18,600 tons 
over the preceding week. 


SUGAR CROP ESTIMATE 
Willett & Gray estimate the 1925-26 
world’s sugar crop at 24,242,250 tons, an 
increase of 652,690 over the B a wehbe crop 
season. The forthcoming Cuban crop is 
placed at 5,150,000 tons, compared wit 
an outturn of 5,125,970 tons in 1924-25. 


GOLD COAST LOAN 
LONDON, Nov. 16—A large amount 
of the Gold Coast loan is said to be left 
in the hands of underwriters. ‘ 
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Pac Tel & Tel r 


Pan-Am Pet 
Penn R R bs 


w Se ‘R8,... 


Port Ry Lt & P 6s 
Re Ry TA & 
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KENNECOTT RAISES DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16 (#)The directors 
of-the Kennecott Copper Company today 
increased the annual dividend rate on 
the capital stock from $3 to $4 a share. 
through declaration of a $1 auarterly 
payment. payable Jan. 2 to stockholders 
of record Dec, 4. The company herd heen 
paying 75 cents ouarteriv sine. Aivi- 
dends were resumed in January, 1923. 


es 


COPPPER OUTPUT INCREASES 

October production of copner in the 
United States is calculated at 70,694 short 
tons by the Americen reau of Metal 
Statistics, comprred with 67,720 the 
month before and 68,099 in August. The 
year’s high was 74,901 in March. The 
output for the 10 months of 1995 wrs 
704,733 tons, a monthly average of 70,472 
compared with a monthly average of 
66,115 in 1924. 


LONDON MONEY POSITION 


LONDON, Nov. 16—Negotiations for 
loans in London heve held 


REPORTED 

.. Nov. 16—The British Gov- 

ernment is believed to be disposing of 

holdings of £1.700,000 nominal value in 

British Dyestuffs Corporation for £6090,- 

000. e company is expected to lead 

in forming an alliance with German 
dyemakers, 


amin 
LONDON UNDERWRITINGS 


450 Magnolia Pet . 
10 New York Transit 54 
400 Ohio Oil 67 
500 Penn-Mx Fuel.... 29 
9700 Prairie O & G nw. 55 
360 Prairie Pipe Line.1°7 
70 Solar Refining ....229 
140 South Penn Ojl...171 
189 So Pipe Tine 0 
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2300 do K 35 
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2000 Indus 22 
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loans cf 723 member banks reporting to 
the Federal Reserve Board for the week 
ended Nov. 4 reached another record 
at $5.392,000,000, an increase of $92,000.- 
000 over the previous high for the week 
ended Oct. 28 New York City banks 
increased such loans $58,000,000 and in- 
terior banks $34,000,000. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SEAT $150,000 

NEW YORK. Nov. 16 (#)}—The refusal 
of New York Stock Exchange to 
permit an expansion of membership to- 
day sent the price of seats 
recod height. Exchange officials admit- 
ted that the sale of a membership had 
been arranged for %$150,000, which com- 
pares 2 with the. previous record of 
135,000. 


RECORD BROWN SHOE SALES 
CHICAGO, Nov. 


? 

be rnings, it is 
he greatest in the 
history of the company. 


AHUMADA LEAD EARNINGS 
Ahumada Lead Company’' ports 
nine months ended t. 30. 1925, net 

ene ao $1 aon. 
equivalent to ’ a 
earned on 1,192,018 shares of stank 


PRAIRIE OLL @ GAS 
CHICAGO, Nov. 16—Prairie Oi] & Wis 
has bought the p y of Franklin On 
Company in  nort Greenw 
County, Kansas. 


AUCKLAND ELECTRIC POWER 
LONDON, Nov. 16—A loan of £250,000, 
the Auckland Electric 


at 5 per cent, to 
hg Company is. being issued here 


for 
of 


- 


_ 
7? 


“ 


4 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion is calling at 105. Jan. 1. 1926, the Int Como... 
entire issue of $790,000 6 per cent de-* 3209 Int oo -- 126% 195% 125% 
bentures. 100 Int MMar pf 36% 36% 36% 


MOON MOTORCAR OUTPUT 
ST. LOUIS, Nov. 18—Output of Moon 
month. is at the 


Inter A 21% 21 


LONDON, Nov. 16—A West Australian 
i. | 000,000 and a 
nt Fusiness.172% 171% 
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EAST PRODUCES 
MORE UPSETS 
Dartmouth Plays True to 


Form Against Chicago— 
Harvard Defeats Brown 


Upsets continued to mark the east- 
er. college football world Saturday, 
although Dartmouth — leading con- 
tender for the mythical eastern cham- 
pionship title—made good in its last 
game of the season, and thereby put 
itself In a position at the top of the 
standing, which will be hard for any- 
one to dispute. Undefeated and untied, 
the Green is the only big eastern team 
that can claim such a record, Colgate, 
with onetgame yet to play, can lay 
claim to being undefeated, but it has 
its claims slightly under those of 
Dartmouth. 

Dartmouth’s game with Chicago at 
Chicago was undoubtedly the most — 
portant one of Saturday, so far 
leadership is concerned. and the Redne 
gave another of its brilliant perform- 
ances and defeated the Maroon—Inter- 
collegiate Conference champions o 
1924—-by the one-sided score of 33 to 7. 
Brilliant use of the forward pass was 
ag: iin the chief reliance of the Green, 

“nd four of its five touchdowns were 
directly due to passes of distances of 
from 10 to 35 yeards. The west, which 
had always laid claim to being a leader 
in modern football, was forced to see | 
the east represented by an eleven) 
which gave as fine an exposition of 
modern football as has been seen in 
that section of the country. 


Chicago showed power both in de-' 


fending against rushline attacks and 
on the attack, but the power was no- 
where near enough to offset Dart- 
mouth'’s overhead game. The Chicago | 
score showed just how strong Chicago 
was when within striking distance as 
the Maroon carried the ball from Dart- 
mouth’s 20-vard line, where it had. 
beén secured on a holding penalty 
against the Green. over the latter's | 
goal line in just four powerful rushes. 


Colgate Defeats Syracuse 
The Colgate-Syracuse battle which 


brought two undefeated but tied elev- | 
ens together at Syracuse. went to th e| 


former college, 19 to 6. Two fumbles 
and a blocked kick gave Colgate its 
chances to make the touchdowns and | 
the chances were not wasted. Syra-/! 
cuse obtained its touchdown as an in- 
direct result of a poor punt by Cul- 
gate. 

Two of the upsets in the east were 


the defeat of Yale by Princeton as toid | 


in another column and the victory of 
Harvard over Brown Yy a score 
2 to 0. Brown entered this game a 
favorite to win as the 
lost successive games to Holy Cross, 
Dartmouth and Princeton and 
peared to be in a badly 
condition, but the shifts which Head 
Coach Robert T. Fisher and his as- 
sistant coaches made after the Prince- 
ton defeat and a determination to give 
its best which the Harvard team has 
shown even in defeat, proved too 
much for the Brown Bear. Harvar 
outplayed the losers practically all of 


the time, but just lacked the punch tw | 


produce a touchdown, being held by 


Brown for four downs inside the one-'! 
A brilliant field goal by) 


yard line. 
Henry Chauncey ‘28, fullback, were 
the points that won the game for the 
Crimson and this week finds Harvard 
in much better position to give Yale a 
hard battle in the Stadium next Satur- 
day than was expected would be ,the 
case before Saturday's victory. 

Columbia University furnished an- 
other upset for the east when it de- 
feated West Point, 21 to 7. Columbia 
opened the scoring with some brilliant 
rushing which resulted in a touch- 
down and then the Army came back 
with a similar brand of football to 
tie the score. Columbia's next fouch- 
downs were due to poor work on the 
part of Army players, a blocked punt 
on Army's five-yard line opening the 
chance for the second score and a 
fumble on Army's 20-yard line making 
the third possible. 

Pittsburgh Springs Surprise 

University of Pittsburgh also fig- 
ured in an upset when the Panthers 
defeated University of Pennsylvania | 
14 to 0. Pittsburgh gave a surprising | 
exhibition of speed and power which | 
swept the Red and Blue off its feet in 
the early part of the game and latter | 


was nevyer’able to recover from | 


surprise. 

Annapolis showed considerable | 
power in defeating the strong Buck- | 
nell team 13 to 7 and gives indications | 
of making things interesting for the 
Cadet when they meet on the Polo 
Grounds, New York, Nov. 

Amherst won the championhsip of | 
the “Little Three” when it defeated | 
Williams 13 to 7. Conditions were far 
from favorable for 


Williams, on the other 
unexpected defensive power. Bowdoin 
played good football 
Tufts 14 to 7, 
mont defeated Middlebury 
in their state championship game 7 to 
6, a missed point after costing the 


latter a tie. West Virginia surprised | 


by defeating Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 14 to 0. University of Maine and 
University of New Hampshire played 
a New England Conference game with 
neither being able to score. 

The Yale freshman came back after 
their defeat by the Princeton fresh- 
man and easily defeated Harvard 34 
to 0, while Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Phillips Andover Academy played 
to a scoreless tie in the oldest prepara- 
tory school football series - the coun- 
try. 


PRINCETON WINS FROM 
YALE AT SOCCER, 3-1 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 16— 
Princeton University won three foot- 
ball games from Yale University Sat- 
urday, both its freshman and varsity 
soccer teams outpointing the Eli 
elevens, in addition to the victory in | 
the Bowl. The Tiger varsity captured | 
the intercollegiate championship soc- | 
cer match by 3 to 1, F. W. Handy 
'°6 registering two of the goals and | 
J. E. Packard ’28 the other, while | 
Capt. C. C. Zantzinger Jr. 
scored for the Elis. 


|Soccer Victory 


Goes to McGill 


Follow Up Win Over Toronto 
by Defeating Royal Mili- 
tary College 


TORONTO, Ont. Nov. 16 (Special)— 
McGill University followed up their 
3-to-0 victory over University of 
Toronto in the first game of the an- 
nual Canadian intercollegiate soccer 
football championship tournament on 
Friday afternoon by a 4-to-0 win over 
Roya! Military College on Saturday, 
and as a result they defended the title 
without the loss of a goal. 

The victory gives McGill the cham- 
pionship for the second time in the 
16 years the event has been recog- 
nized by the Intercollegiate Athletic 
. Union. There was no doubt as to the 


le $cc “Sef and |; minutes’ play, 
coon See te 8 ee Sees, Fae Pee | the rebound from the crossbar after a 
|free kick and Scott added another 
' counter a minute later. 


| These two goals decided the issue, 


uf | 
Crimson had; 


ap- | 
disorganized | 


the game and | 
hampered the speedy Amherst backs. | 
hand, showed | 


and defeated | 
while University of Ver-. 
University | 


26 alone | 
The two Tiger 


final result of the game after 10 
when Moffat headed in 


bi... the Cadets staged a strong attack 


S| for the remainder of the half, and kept 
l the McGill defense on the move, doing 


‘everything but scoring. They were 
| weak in shooting on goal, and Am- 
| aroon took care of all attacks that | 
| beat Estoll and Giovando. In the sec- 
‘ond half McGill increased their total 
through Moffat and Gavin. The Cadets 
, tried hard to score, but were not asi 
i finished as the champions, who had 
an advantage in all departments of 
the play. The losers were dangerous. 

(at times. but their efforts were spas- 
modic. The losers had more speed 
than the Red and White, but failed to 
, take full advantage of this superiority. 
|The summary: 
| McGILL 
| Gavin, 
Denny, 
| Moffat, 
Scott, 
| Shippam ro ° . 
pacer. Bhd: .ictssteces Senees Ihb, Morris 
| Archdale, chb ....-chb, MacKay 
| een, . TR. . océacteekbsekes rhb, Kerry 
Giovando, ID.....06. chendes cs lb, Pollard 
| Estoll, rb rb, Clouston 
| Amaron, 

. Score—McGill University 4, Royal 
| destieeee College 0. Goals—Moffat 2? 
| Scott, Gavin for McGill. Referee—W. 
Murchie, Toronto. Time—Two 45-minute 
periods. 


Corsseeeseevecens «»--C, Campbell 


| College Football Results 


”n 


| Harvard 3, Brown 6. , 

Princton 25, Yale 12. 

| Colgate 19, Syracuse 6, 

Columbia 21, West Point 7. 

Pittsburgh 14, Pennsylvania 0. 

Cornell 33, Canisius 0. 

West Virginia 14, Penn. State 0. 
Susquehanna Q, 


Lafayette 47, 
W. Va. Wesleyan Ba Boston College 6. 
| Annapolis 13, Bucknell 7 i. 
| Rowdoin 14. ufts 7. 
Boston University 14, coeenente 6. 
Holy Cross 6, Rutgers 0. 
Amherst 13, Williams 7. 
Vermont 7, Middlebury 6. 
Maine 0, New Hampshire 0. 
R. I. State 0, Connecticut Aggies 0. 
St. Stephen's 31,- Norwich 6. 
Mass. Aggies 41, Lowell T. S 
Hamilton 0, Union 0. 
Niagara 7, St. Bonaventure 0. 
N. Y. University 27, Trinity 3. 
Johns Hopkins 7, St..John’'s 7. 
Alfred 6, Juniata 0 
Hobart 13, Buffalo 9. 
St. Lawrence 3, Clarkson 0. 
Grove City 27, Allegheny 0. 
Temple 32, St. Joseph's 0. 
raniihe and Marshal! 20, Ursinus 0. 
Haverford 18, Delaware 0. 
Fordham 76, c. Cc. N. ¥. 0 
Villanova 6, Lehigh 0. 
Geneva 7, Duquense 0. 
Loyola 21, Gallaudet 7. 
West Maryland 7, Washington 3. 
St. Thornas 7, Manhattan a 
Dickinson 34, Penn. M. I. 0. 
Lebanon Valley 28, Schuylkill 0. 
Rensselaer P. I. 6, Rochester 0. 
Dartmouth 33, Chicago 7. 
Wash. & Jeff. 7, Detroit 0. 
Michigan 19. Ohio State 0. 
Minnesota 33, lowa 0. 
Notre Dame 26, Carnegie Tech 0. 
Nebraska 0, Kansas State 0. 
Missouri 16. Oklahoma 14. 
Northwestern 13, Purdue 9. 
Oberlin 18, Miami 7. 
Wisconsin 21, Michigan State 10. 
Illinois 21, Wabash . 
Grinnell 3, Kansas 0. 
Marquette 6, South ss, 9 0. 
Indiana 32, Rose P. 
Loyola 13, St. Louis 7. 
Washington 7, Rolla Mines 0. 
Heidelberg 39, Otterbein 0. 
Wooster 20, Akron 0. 
Creighton 30, North Dakota 7. 
Karlham 14, Franklin 6. 
Southern Methodist 7, Baylor 6. 
HKeloit 14, Lawrence 0. 
| Carroll 27, Ripon 0. 
| Cornell 20, Buena Vista 0. 
Wake Forest 6, Lombard 0. 
Bradley Inst 19, oe Wesleyan 0. 
Morningside 19, Pa dy 
| Milliken 20, Aug 
| Eureka 13, iiinots, "College 0. 
me ye 10, Day 
Baldwin-W altace "2, Western Reserve 0. 
Case 14, Hiram 
| Ohio Universit? 13, Cincinnati 2. 
| Ohio Wesleyan 13, Denison 0. 
John Carroll 7, Bethany 9. 
Musgingum An. eg Northern 6. 
| Carleton 7. 
Washington c fcalitorn ia 0. 
Southern California 27, Montana 7. 
Pacific 13. Santa Clara : 
Stanford 82, California (S. B.) 9%. 
Oregun Aggies 24, Oregon 13. 
Nevada 19, California Aggies 90. 
Colorado Aggies 12.4Colorado 0. 
Utah 20, Colorado College 0. 
St. Thomas 12, Columbus 9. 
So. Dakota 7, Des Moines 0. 
Georgetown 41, Centre 3. 


Alabama 34, 
Furman 2 


' 


} 


i 


2, South Carolina > 
Virginia.10, Virginia P. I. 
North Carolina 13, Sk Gad 0. 
Clemson 6, Citadel 0. 
Tulane 14. Sewanee 0. 
Auburn 10, Vanderbilt 9. 
Tennessee 14, Mississippi A. & M. 9. 
Lynchburg 12, Elon 0. 

~ M. I. 0. 


Kentucky 7, Vir 
Fort Benning 47, Carson-Newman 60. 
ors 


Texas Christian 3, Arkansas 
Mississippi 19, Mississippi +e 7. 
Texas A. & M. 17, Rice 0. 


BRITISH FOOTBALL 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


LONDON, Nov. 16 ()—Results of 
league soccer football games played 
Saturday follow: 

ENGLISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Arsenal 6, ry i. 

Aston Villa 6 uddersfield Town 96. 

Bolton Wanderers 5, seemeentes City 1. 

Burnley 1, Sheffield United 1 
| Leeds United 1, Cardiff City 0. 
Leicester Cit 4, Sunderland 1. . 

Liver est Bromwich ae. 0. 
Manchester United 3, Birmingham 1, 
Newcastle United 3, Tottenham Hot- 


tallies in the second period settled the spur 1 


game, which was played in a gale. 


The summary: 
PRINCETON 
Rivas, Simmons, 

Packard, i 

Shearer, c 
Squires, 
Barnouw, or 
McCabe, 


YALE 
MacLane 
ees 
esse, Milliken 


Cutts, rhb 
Fisher, 
James, White, rb. 
Colebrook, ¢ 
Score—Princeton University 3, Yale 
University 1. Goais—Handy 2, Packard 
for Princeton; Zantzinger for Yale. 
Referees—York and @ Torrington. 
, HARD GAME IN FIRST HALF 
NEW YORK, Nov. 
Fiooring 
recent triumph over the Brooklyn Wan- 


, Rosenbaum 
ib. Preston, Thacher 
Doug 


derers yesterday at New York Oval by | 
Every point was gained | 


$ goals to 2. 
in the first period, during which the 
play was at top speed. Evidently weak- 
ened by their early —S both sides 
let down in the second half 


A IC RE: ip 


BALLANTYNE TO CAPTAIN TEAM 

HANOVER, N. H., Nov. 16—Kenneth 
Cc. Rallantyme, of Brooklyn, N. Y., will | 
carmtain the Dartmouth College swim- | 
ming team this season. He is a juntor’ 
and has represented the Green in the 
tank for two rears. participating in the 
50 and: 100-yard dashes and the relay. 


= Everton 3, Notts Count 
West Ham United 2 


ers 1 
Second Division 

Fulham 1, Derby County < 
Middlesbrough | 5, Barnsley 

ham Athletic 1, Southampton 0. 
Sartsemiaiie 3, Clapton Orient 2. 
Preston North me ty 4, Port Vale 0. 
The Wednesday 4 Darlington * 
Bradford City 3. South Shields 
Stockport County 3, ares a For- 


0. 

Biack 1 3, Stoke Cit 

nem ‘Town 2, wall ¢ City 0. 

Wolverhampton 0, Chelsea 0. 
SCOTTISH LEAGUE 

First Division 

Airdrieonians 4, Dundee 1, 

Falkirk 3, Clydebank , % 

Dundee United 2 > Aberdeen 0. 


ackiburh Rovy- 


16—The Indiana | 
Company eleven repeated its | 


Hamilton Acads 1, Hibernians 0. 
Heart of Midlothian 3, Motherwell, 1. 
Morton 2. Queen’s Park 0. 
Kilmarnock 4, Partick Thistle 
Celtic 2, Raith Rovers 1}. 
Rangers 3. Cowdenheath 0. 
St. Johnstone 1, St. Mirren 0, 


a et ee ee ee 


FIGHT CROSS LINE AT ONCE 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 16 ()—Syra- 
'cuse University defeated Colgate Univer- 
sity in a dual cross-country meet here 
Saturday, 15 to 50. Bight Oran har- 
riers crossed the finish line simulta- 
neously, locking arms just before the 
finish and creating a dead 
nearest Colgate runner was 400 yards 
astern when the octette of Orange run- 
ners broke the tape. 


” 


WASHINGTON IS: 


AGAIN VICTOR 


Defeats California:in Pacific 
Coast Conference Foot- 
- hall Game 


BERKELEY, Calif., Nov. 16 (Spe- 
clal)—Over 80,000 people, a crowd that 
completely filled the Memorial Sta- 
dium and overflowed on the hillside 
above, saw the University of Califor- 
nia football team succumb to its first 
defeat in six years of intercollegiate 
competition here Saturday. 

University of Washington, the last 
college team to have beaten the Blue 
and Gold just 13 days short of six years 
ago at Seattle, attained the distinction 
of being the first team to put an end to 
California supremacy on the Pacific 
Coast. The score of 7 to 0 which regis- 
tered on the scoreboards when the final 
gun ended the fray was small, but the | 
victory was decisive. 

By virtue of its victory Washington 
now stands as the only undefeated 
team in the Conference, and with only 
Oregon remaining on its Conference 


| schedule, it seems a certainty that the 


Purple and Gold will end the season as 
coast champions, 

Straight football won for Washing- 
ton. Straight football made possible 
by a powerful line, and by the peer- 
less backfield work of Capt. E. L. 
Tesreau ‘26, fullback; George Gut- 
tormsen ‘27. quarterback, and G. E. 
Wilson '26, right half, drove California 
to its last entrenchment. and resulted 
in the winning score by E. L. Tesreau. 
+ Tesreau’s scoring run of 26 yards 
to a touchdown off left tackle came 
late in the last quarter, after both 
teams had charged and bucked to no 
avail through three scoreless quarters. 
It followed a drive which started on 
the Washington 20-yard line, and pro- 
ceeded by a series of first downs to 
California's 26-yard line, where the 
Washington fullback and captain took 
the ball. 

Two California taoklers lunged at 
Tesreau as he tore past them into the 
clear; but they could not stop him. 
He ran his last 20 yards through a 
clear field. Following the score L. A. 
Sherman ‘26, converted for the extra 
point with a drop-kick. 

In spite of its defeat, California 
played a fast, clever game of foot- 
ball. E. F. Jabs '27, fullback,’ was the 
star of the Blue and Gold team, and 
it was chiefly through his efforts that 
his team made its best threat to score 
in the third quarter. 

Following the kickoff at the start 
of the period, Jabs, assisted by Capt. 
T. W. Imlay '26, and J. A. Dixon °26, 
halfbacks, carried the ball from the 
14-yard line to the 44-yard line. At 
this point an exchange of punts was 
in order, After the exchange, Dixon 
again punted for California, and Gut- 
tormsen, playing safety man for the 
Purple and Gold, fumbled. 

G. A. Carlson ‘26, California quar- 
terback, who had followed down the 
field under the ball, fell on it as it 
bounded from the arms of. Guttorm- 
sen and it was California's ball on. the 
Washington 3l-yard line. Here Jabs 
took up the work again and through 
his line plunging, the Blue. and Gold 
carried the ball to Washington's 10- 
yard mark. Here California was held, 
and on the fourth down, an attempt 
by Dixon to skirt ht end for the 
two yards necessary for a first down 
failed, as did California’ s best chance 
to score. - 

First Quarter a Draw 

From a standpoint of advantage, the 
first quarter of the game was a draw. 
Neither team threatened and the ball 
was played in midfield for the most 
part. The second quarter was decid- 
edly in favor of Washington, the wear- 
ers of the Purple and Gold opening 
up with an aerial attack, with Wilson 
passing for good gains. Twice in the 
quarter Washington seemed capable 
of scoring. Once the California line 
held on its own i-yard line,’and the 
second time, Wilson's pass to J. U. 
Cutting ‘27, right end, slipped through 
the latter’s fingers just as it seemed 
er that he had it on the goal 

ne 

Washington was at a disadvantage 
in the third querter while ‘California 
was using Jabs to advantage through 
the Hne, and was launching its day's 
most effective threat. But in the final 
quarter it was decidedly Washington 
that stood forth, having worn down 


its opponents and rendering it power- 


less to prevent the score which won 
the game. The summary: 
bans. 2 arena tl CALIFORNIA 
Douglas, Cole, 1 
re, Huber. Dougery, Thatcher 
Brickson, It... 
E. Brix, Cook, lg 


1 
rt.. rae 
o yacht, 


Carison, Blewitt 
tton, lh ¢ rh, Capt. imiay,, Wilt | 
. E. Wilson, T. L. Tesreau,. r 

Ih, ie: Perrin | 


EB. lu Temes 
Sy Blewitt, Young, Griffin 
Score— Gn ope All of vs shington 7, | 
University of California 0. 
—K, L. Tesreau for Washington. Point 
“t n—Sherman 


Sargent 
-utting. Brown | 
Guttormemn, Sherman, q, 


_ 


after 
for W n 


judge—Cave. 
thit. Time—Four 15m. 


SCHEDULE COMPLETED 


FOR-/RUGBY SERIES 


TORONTO, Nov. 16 (Special)—As a 

result of Saturday’s senior rubgy 
in both eastern and western 

nada the schedule has been com- 
pleted for the annual series for the 
Canadian championships as follows: 

Noy. 21 een’s University (intercol- 
legiate) at Balimy Beach, Toronto (O. R. 
F. U. Winner Noy. 21 at Ottowa 
( interptovincial ). 

Dec. Winnipeg Tigers at Winners 
Nov. 28. 


The playoffs for the intermediate 
and junior Canadian titles have not 
yet been arranged owing to the vari- 
ous unions not having returned win- 
ners as yet. Those in the running are: 

INTERMEDIATE 

Intercollegiate — McGill University 
Montreal, and St. Michaels University o 
Toronto 
4 auedec Union—Montreal Canadian Na- 
tiona 
Ontario Union—Sarnia, Hamilton and 


Kitchener. 
JUNIOR 


te— Queen's University, 
Been p.. yola University, Montreal, 


‘oronto 
luebec— Montreal A. A. A, and Ottawa 
Brittanias. 
é Ontario--Asstnette, Toronto and Dun- 
as, 


Intercol 


EDMONTON TO STAY 


VANCOUVER, B. °:C., Nov. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Manager Kenneth yk emer of 


late Saturday night, announced that he 
would k his hockey team in Edmon- 
ton this nter. M nzie had earlier 
in the week threatened to move the team 
ped yy na but the newly formed Boost- 
ers’ evidently was able to 

him that it would be good 
usiness to keep the team there this 
winter and that the club would have the 
support of the fans. 


UEEN’S DEFEATS MONTREAL 
KINGSTON, Ont., Nov. 16 (Special)— 
en's haleceaity, “four times Canadian 
intercollegiate og Oy defeated Mont- 
real A. A. by 9 to 6 in an exhibition 
Rugby game, here, Saturday. With iesr 
than two minutes to go a Montreal back 
tumbled .« kick and Queen’s secured one 
ard out. They vere held for two downs 
—— over for a touchdown on the 
t 


MARYLAND HARRIERS WIN 
ANNAPOLIS Noy. 16—Uni- 


The | versity of Maryiand defeated the United 


States Naval Academy at cross-country 
ty on Saturday. 


The score was 21 
4 » 


Touchdowns | 


| Princeton Beats 


Yale Eleven 25-12 


‘Tigers Show Brilliant Attack, 
With J. W. Slagle the 
Individual Star 


YALE-PRINCETON WINNERS 
Score. 


eeeeeeeeee er eevee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee 
eespeeeeeeeeeeeeeve 


TPTTT ery 


eceosocosoooeoucovucooosooe 
ona tet 


1893—Princeton 
1894— Yale 
SO OID oo ccc cccpecccesbesseede 
1896—Princeton 
| 1897—Yale 
1898—Princeton 
18$9—Princecton 
Yale 
1901— Yale eeeeeeoeeever @eeveeeeeerne 
SOG OIG: on ock 600 oe0deeesdesbaene 12—— § 
1903—Princeton 


a 


AARAPARARRERI 


1911—Princeton 
1912—Tie 
1913—Tie 
1914— Yale 

1915—Yale 
1916— Yale 

1919—Princeton 
a a eddeaees gibedeu de 
19271—~Yale 
1S rg 
1923-Yal 
1924—Yale 
1925—Princeton 


Yaie 26, Princeton 14, tie 9. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Nov. 16 
(Special)—For the first time since 
1922 Princeton University is the foot- 
ball champion of the Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton series as the result of its 
brilliant victory over Yale University in 
the Yale Bow! here, Saturday, by a 
score of 25 to 12. The previous Satur- 
day Princeton defeated Harvard hy a 
score of 36 to 0 and next Saturday will 
find Harvard and Yale battling in the 
Harvard Stadium at Boston to see 
which shall be runnerup to the Tigers 
in their championship series. 

Starting the season with the most 
unpromising outlook of any of the 
three colleges, Coach W. W. Roper 
built up one of the best football elev- 
ens that has represented any one of 
these colleges and the triumph here 
Saturday was a brilliant one and 
doubly enjoyed by Princeton follow- 
ers as it came most unexpectedly. 
Princeton was expected to win from 
Harvard; but Yale entered Saturday’s 
game a favorite to win and thus take 
the title in this series for the third 
successive. year. Even the powerful 
eleven which Coach’ T. A. D. Jones 
and his assistants have built up at 

Yale, however, could not cope with 
the powerful and brilliant attack 
—— the Orange and Black showed 

ere. 

Strategy added to speed and power 
were what gave Princeton its victory. 
In the game against Harvard the 
preyious Saturday, the Tigers dis- 
played a remarkable forward-passing 
game and naturally Yale devoted 
much of its time to building up a 
powerful defense against this style of 
play; but Princeton crossed Yale in 
this and made comparatively little use 
of the forward pass displaying great 
running and line-plunging ability. 
With the forward-passing threat ever 
present, the Yale defense Was weak- 
ened against the rushing game with 
the result that it added strength to 
an already powerful Tiger attack and 
four touchdowns were the result. 

Yale showed power at times and 
earned two touchdowns, but the Eli 

power was not in the same class with 
that of Princeton. Then, too, Yale did 
not have any forward-passing threat 
which seemed able to trouble. the 
Tigers and this gave the Orange and 
Black a ‘better chance to concentrate 
on a defense against the rushing 
game. The Princeton players, both as 
individuals and a team, were more 
resourceful than their opponents and 
were ever ready to take advantage of 
any slip on the part of Yale. 

While the Princeton line was ever 
playing a strong game, the Tiger 
backfield showed up as one of the 
greatest that has represented one of 
these three colleges since the World 
War. J. W. Slagh '27 was easily the 
individual star. He was most brilliant 
at rushing and what forward passing 
he did was always accurate, despite a 
strong wind which was blowing, and 
ih defensive work was equally good. 

e way he plunged through the line 

nd then sidestepped would-be tack- 

| Jers was of a high order. It was a 

| bediliant 82-yard run by him which 

gave Princeton its first touchdown. 

‘Joseph Prendergast ‘27, substitute 

back, showed some remarkable line 

plunging, and D. P. Caulkins '26, quar- 

terback, showed fine generalship in 
running the Princeton eleven. 

For Yale Capt. J. H. Joss '26 played 
a fine game at tackle and W. S. Kline 
‘278 and Daniel Allen '26 were strong 
on the attack. The Yale ends showed 
up ‘weakly on the defensive. The sum- 
mary: 

PRINCETON 
Lea, Jeffers, le 
Co oe eer rt. B 
Crago, Baldwin, lg, 

rg. 
Captain McMillan. 
Davis, McMillan, 


Darby, 


| 27— 0 
10— 0 | 


YALE 


re, Potts, Bradley 
enton, Vandergrift 


Richards, Webster 
Forrest, c....c, Burt 
rg, 
lg, Sturhahn, 
Rosengarten, rt, 

It, Captain Joss, Root 
Moeser, Newman, re...le, Gill, Coleman 
Caulkins, qb qb, ‘Bunnell, Fishwick 
Dignan, ‘Prendergast, rhb, Kline 
Slagle, Prendergast, rhb, 

Ihb, Noble, Cutler 


Gilligan, fb fb, Allen, Wadsworth 


Score—Princeton University 25, Yale 
University 12. Touchdowns — Prender- 
wast 2, Slagie,. Dignan for Princeton; 
Kline, Allen for Yale. Point after touch- 
down — Moeser (facward pass), for 
Princeton. Referee—W. G. Crowell, 
Swarthmore. Umpire—F. W. Murphy, 
Brown. Linesman—G, N. Bankard, 
Dartmouth. Field judge—E. J. Ryan, 
a gemma Time—Four 15-minute pe- 
riods. 


Wallace 


> 


PHILADELPHIA LOSES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Playing a much improved offen- 
sive game that was lacking only in a 
final punch, the Philadelphia Field Club 
lost an American Soccer gue match 
by a ew York Giants here Saturday, 

= s to 2. Daniel Duffy, a former 

Now ork play er was in the Philadei- 
| a “Oo or | the first time and played 

side left. The score was tied at half 
time, 1 = 1. Center eo, evn was 
the outstanding star with Is. 
Rudd, left. fullback of the Phila phia 
team, put a through his own goal, 
in a scuffle near the net. 


BOSTON OUTPLAYS BETHLEHEM 


Displaying a smashing ohms one 
impenetrable defense, the Bos 
Club defea Bethlehem Steal in an 
American Soocer 
the Walpole Street grounds, 
Saturday. With the wind at. its back, 
'Boston ran in three goals in the first 
‘half and proceeded to hold Bethichem 
|secreless throughout the remainder of 
| the game. Robert Blair, center for Bos- 
ton, scored two goals, and Galloway, 
| forward, headed in the other. 


4 


HARVARD HARRIERS WIN 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., 
cial) —The Harvard 1929 
team defeated the Yale freshmen here 
Saturday in their dual meet, 25 to 31. 
Jacobs of Yale was the first runner to 


to cross the finish line, closely followed y= 
| Wildes d. 


of Harvar 


TORONTO WINS AT 
BRITISH RUGBY 


Defeats McGill in Home-and- 
Home Series, 9 to 0 


TORONTO, Ont., Nov. 16 (Special) — 
pionshi : 


ty. 
day there was little.to 


Ross was sent away and he went over 
for a touchdown, which . Goldenberg || 
just missed. . For the remainder of the 
game McGill made great efforts to 
score, but were held out.. The lineup: 
TORONTO 


Seepeeesuas wiecef, Campbell, 
¢. f 


ae 


6 Johnson, f..... Lon eds 6h ces ite ues f. West. 


Ns ohitlp Lat od. ties <> b.6i tq. Playfair 
. tq, Grimes, Graham 


Berth, SR SS ee ee 


Oe 


Canadian ad U.S. 


MONTREAL, Nov, 16 (Special)— 
That, an international intercollegiate 
hockey league is progressing from the 
abstract into the concrete, was shown 
at the meeting of the Canadian Inter- 


collegiate Hockey Union, held here 
| Saturday, when the representatives of 
| University of Toronto were empowered 
to open negotiations with the United 
States “Big Three” for a playoff series 
between the champions of the two 
associations for the intercollegiate 
championship of America. 

. B. Ramsay, coach of the Prince- 
ton University team, is in support of 
the proposition and last December, 
when the University of Toronto team 
visited Boston, the. project was well 
received by the Harvard and Yale 
University hockey officials. There has 
been talk of an international intercol- 
legiate league with Princeton, Har- 
vard and Yale, from the United States, 
and Toronto, Queens, McGill Univer- 
sities and University of Montreal rep- 
resenting Canada, but this cannot be | 
operated this year and the proposal 


for a playoff between the two cham- | 


pion teams is considered the next best 
arrangement. The Canadian inter- 
collegiate body will offer a best two- 
out-of-three-game series in New York. 


It was also decided that in the | 


future Canedian intercollegiate senior | 
teams must take their Allan Cup | 


chances through the intercollegiate | 


and not any other league in which | 
they play. The tentative schedule for | 
= oe season is: 


§—Queen's at McGill; 
a Tinteseaiie of Montreal; "16—Toronto 
at Queen's: 23—Queen’s at Montreal. Me- 
Gill at Toronto; 30—Montreal at Toronto. | 
Feb. 6—Toronto at moun &—Toronto | 
at Montreal; 12—McGill at Queen’ 8; 20— 
Montreal at McGill, Gene's at Toronto; 
26——Montreal at Queen's. . 


ALL-BOSTON WOMEN’S 
ELEVENS ARE NAMED 


The All-Boston varsity and second 
field-hockey eleven, as picked by the 
selection committee of the Boston 
Field Hockey Association, following 
the final tryouts, Saturday, on the 
Radcliffe College Field, Cambridge, 
represent a splendid greup of women 
players. Included in the All-Boston 
teams are several of thase who played 
on the same outfit a year ago. 

Two All-American players of the 
1924 eleven are numbered on the All- 
Boston varsity eleven. They are Miss 
Louise Fessenden of West Newton, 
captain of the Free Booter Red Tops, 
who played in the forward line, last | 
year, and Miss Ruth Rawlings of 
Brookline, who was center forward on 
the All-American team a year ago. 
Miss Fessenden has played on the All- 
Boston eleven the past three years, so 
that this will be her fourth year, and 
she was captain two years ago. Miss 
Helen Thompson of Wellesley. English 
coach, was captain of the All-Boston 
last fall. The eleven follows: 

Left wing, Miss Ann Bruner of New- 
ton, Free Booter White Tops: left inside, 
Miss vise Fessenden of West New- 
ton, captain of Free Booter Red Tops; 
center 
Cambridge, Free Booter Red Tops; right 
inside iss Ruth Rawlings of Brook} ne, 
captain of Commonwealth Club: right 
wing, Miss Martha Brewer of Weston, 
Free Booter White Tops; left halfback, 
Miss Helen Schleman of Wellesley, cap- 
tain of Faculty Club of Wellesley ; centre 
halfback, Miss Anna Espenshade of 
Wellesley, Faculty Club of Wellesley : 
right halfback, Miss Katharine Fairfieid 
of Brookline, Free Booter Red Tops: left 
full back, Miss Claire Garrison of Weet 
Newton, Free Booter Red Tops; right 
fullback, Miss Alice Jones of Brookline, 
Commonwealth Club, and goal, Miss 
|Dorothy Ball of Winthrop, Common- 
wealth Club. 


The All-Boston second team make- 
up is given below: 

Left wing, Miss Mildred Lucy of Wel- 
lesley, Faculty Club of Wellesley; left 
inside, Miss Jane Noble of Cambridge, 
Free Booter White Tops; center for- 
ward, Miss Barbara Goss of Melrose, 
Commonwealth Club : right inside, Mrs. 

of Newtonville, 
F Tops; right wing, Mi 
Kathryn ‘Sn mi ee of Wellesley, ty 
Club of Wellesley; left hal 
Doris A 


of Wellesle 
center hal 


14—McGill | 


ellesley : 
pack, Miss Elizabeth Lock- 


Whitman 3d of Needham. captain of 
Free Booter White Tops; left fullback, 
Miss Sylvia Dow of aban, ‘Common- 
wealth Club; right fullback, Miss Beasic 
Rudd of Cambr dge, Motley Club: goal, 
Miss Elizabeth Daniels of Wellesley, 
Faculty Club of Wellesley; Miss Cather- 
ine Hall of Dedham, Free Booter Red 
Tops, and Miss Lauise eu of Wal- 
tham, Commonwealth Cl 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
DATES ANNOUNCED 


AMHERST, Mass., Nov. 16 ()—Am- 
herst College, “Little Three” gridiron 
champion, will play a football schedule 
in 1926 that is almost a duplicate of 
this year’s schedule. The only change 
is the substitution of Union for 
Springfield. Princeton is included for 
the third successive year. The follow- 
ing gana have been announced: 

pt. 25—University of Rochester. 

Oct, 2—Princeton University at ince- 
ton; 4—Bowdoin College; 16—Hamilton 
College; 23—Wesleyan University at 
Hiddletown ; chusetts Agricul- 
tural Coll 

Nov. 13— Williams 
College. 


BEST AND STEVENS SHINE 
NEW BEDFORD, Nov. 16 (Special)— 
The New Bedford Whalers overwhelmed 
the Shawsheen Indians here Saturday in 
an American Soccer e match, win- 
Best and 


is, estab- 
an early lead for the winners by 
scoring 2 goals each. McLea added the 
pt goal and Lorimer scored for Shaw- 
n, 


e at M. A. 
nion College ; : 


SPRINGFIELD IS VICTOR 
Springfield Y. C. A. College, the 
leading cuntender for the New England 
knterceiieniate soccer football champion- 
ship, defeated Harvard University at 
Soldiers Field, Boston, Saturday after- 
noon, 2 to 0. 


Ds RteOvTE WIXe AT SOCCER 
Nov. 16—Dart- 


United 


guauae field by 2 goals to 1. 


by * BE nceoeeescae 13° 
; be gi > KS odolteb enh b ae 
mw oe sveatt = S08 20 


to choose between 
the two, but well‘on in the second halt} 


ALFRED. HARRIERS 
.. + TAKE BOTH TIT LES 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES INTER. 
“COLLEGIATE CROSS-COUNTRY 
STANDING 

SB. %: 16° 


6 18 
22 
30 


geeéabboesecs 


Gnion 


~ 
eeeeeaeeeevee 


> in aha dnd . - 
ayette eeeeeees 3 


36° 
31 
34. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16  (Spectal)—Not 
the t champion- 


finished in 
hind the lea 

The ind naividual championship was 
won by Hollis F. Herrick of Alfred 
who covered the course in 31m. 29s. He 
finished about 100 yards in advance of 
Arthor Totten of Union whose, time 
was 3im. 50s. 

Forty-five runners completed the 
full course. Among those forced® to 
bow to the superior running of Herrick 
was Burdette P. Lewis of ‘Swarthmore 
College, an individual éntry, winner of 
the chase last year and wavorite to; 
repeat. Lewis started as if he would 
fulfill predictions; He took the. lead 
as the field swung over the first cir- 


Sextets May Play Off 


orward, Miss Cynthia Wesson of 7 


cuit of the parade grounds; but when 
the harriers raced o:ff for the ‘billy 
stretch beyond. the railroad 

Lewis weakened in. the. face of ‘the’ 


ually slipped back in the field. 
was running fourth in the field when 
the harriers raced past the -starting 
point, completing the first and longest 
lap of the course. At the finish he 
was in eighth position: ° 


Ottawa Wins Rugby 
Football Honors 


SENIOR INTE RPROVINCIAL 
--Points—, 
Team— Won a kat ‘For Ag’at Pte. 
Ottawa ... 4 24 
Montreal... 3 
Hamilton . re 1 s 
Argonauts. 2 0 4 


SENIOR O. R. 


° 3 


F. 
7-Points—, 
Won Lost For Ag’ ty 
a 1 73 


4 


eam— 
Balmy Beach. 

'Camp Borden. . 
Hamilton R. C.. 

Toronto Univ.. 


2 
4 
5 


| OTTAWA, Nev. 16 (Special)—Scor- 
ioe a touchdown in the first minute 
of play Ottawa held the five-point 
i lead throughout the remainder of the 
game with Hamilton, Saturday, and 
won by 8 to 3, taking the champion- 
ship of the interprovincial union for 
the first time in 15 vears. Hamilton 
needed to win the game to tie Ot- 
tawa for the lead and force a _ playoff. 
Ottawa kicked off to start the game 
and on the first down Monohan broke 
| through and blocked Rayner's kick on 
Hamilton's 10-yard line. He secured 
‘the hall and dove over the line for the 
touchdown. 


TORONTO, Noy. 16 (Special)—The 
Balmy Beach Canoe Club won its sec- 
ond successive championship of the 
Ontario Rugby Union here, Saturday, 
when it defeated University of To- 
ronto by 16 to 6. The losers scored a 
touchdown in the first period, but the 
champions scored one in each of the 
second and third periods. Balmy Beach 
needed to win the game to keep in 
front of the Camp Borden air force 
team. 


HAMILTON, Nov. 16 (Special)— 
Camp Borden finished its season here 
Saturday by defeating the local Row- 
ing Club, 14 to 6. The Flyers were 
leading at half-time by 7 to 5 but se- 
, cured a good lead in the third period. 
|The local team finished the season 
| with only two wins in six games, both 

being overtime victories over the Uni- 
t| versity of Toronto. 


E. D. BOGOLJUBOW 
| LEADING AT CHESS 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT STANDING 
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MOSCOW, Nov. 16 ()—E. D. Bogol- 
jubow, Russian champion, assumed 
the lead in the international chess 
tournament by defeating his fellow 
countryman, Genewsky, in the fifth 
round yesterday. J. .R. Capablanca, 
world champion, drew with Rubinstein 
of Poland. Carlos Torre, the Mexican, 
and Dr. Tartakower, Austria, drew 
their game. F. J. Marshall, United 
States, had a bye. 


FALL RIVER WINS 1 TO @ 
NEW YORK, Nov. 16—Fall River by 
defeating Newark, 1 to 0 at Harrison, 
J.. yesterday, held first place.in the 
American Soccer League, The sturdy de- 
fence of the Jerseymen furnished an un- 
sooues- -for surprise for the New Eng- 
landers, who had won easily on the oeca- 
sion of their previous encounter at Tiver- 
ton. Campbell. after running half os 
length of the fleld and cleverly yn Aging 
fullback rea shot the pes A 
the game after 10 minutes of 


COLUMBIA HARRIERS WIN 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16—Columbia Uni- 
versity’s cross-country team defeated 
Dartmouth College, Cornell University 
and. University of Pennsylvania in a 
quadrangular race over the six-mile in- 
tercollegiate course at Van. Courtland 
Park Saturday. The score was; Colum- 
bia 26, Dartmouth 48, Cornell 59 and 
Penn 77. Capt. . F. Schmid °26, Col- 
umbia, came in first and his time was 
2im. 49 4-5. 


‘ 


COPULOS DIVIDES SERIES 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 16 me ot 


50 to 49 In 64 oo g omy 
and 4 were scored by the visitor, 6 and ; 
by the local. 


COATS ELEVEN WINS.2 TO ¢@ 


PAWTUCKET, R. L.. Nov. 1 
ing a superior brand of foot 


mond, 
pening score after 37 minutes of cay 
the first half. A fer minutes = Abn 
Levine, Indiana fullback, in attempting 
to clear, accidentally booted the a into 
his own a. net. 


“HENIGAN WINS RUN 


James Henigan, star distance runner 
of the Dorchester A. C., won the New 
England A. A. U. cross-country run, Sat- 

urday, for the eighth time in 11 years, 
finishing in the time of 3im.. 15.78. for 
the five-mile course. Bardato of Stough- 
ton finished second and Clarence DeMar 


third. The team ch 
pgm gone to the ~~ “ 
A. C., as it was the only club to enter 
a team. 


speedy running of Herrick and ered. 
He | St. Leals Gets One Event 


j 


| 
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Philadelphia Is 
Given Track Meets 


National. A. A. U. Champion- 
ship Events Among, Those 
Awarded. Quaker City 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 16 ()— 
Philadelphia. was awarded the 1926 
national. outdoor. senior and junior 
championship meet by the track and 
field committee of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union, which convened its annual 
meeting here yesterday.. | 

Ch was awarded the senior and 
junior national indoor track and field 
meet. A definite date for the e 
was not set, but it will probably 
held some time in February, 1926. 

The meet at Philadelphia will be 
held in connection with the sesqui- 
centennial celebration and will be run 
off during the last week in June. 


Votes Interchanged 


The interchanging of: votes of dele- 
gates of the various cities in an effort 
to land championship meets for their 
cities was much in evidence during 
the opening hours of the convention. 
Everywhere sessions were being held 
prior to get-togethers of committees. 

The records committee front an early 
caucus is reported ready to admit all 
}o" the records submitted. No protests 
were filed and none are expected. 

New Orleans and the Southern Pa- 
cific Association were bidders for the 
outdoor meet, while Chicago made a 
last-minute request for the indoor 
event. The Illinois A. C. and the Chi- 
cago’ A. A. have agreéd to join in the 
handling of the indoor championship. 


The long distance running section of 
the track and field committee awarded 
the national event to St. Louis, the 
viational senior cross-country race to 
the Metropolitan Association, New 
York, and the national junior cross- 
country race to Philadelphia. Los An- 
geles made an attempt to secure the 
latter event Dut members of, the com- 
mittee stated they thought the dis- 


| tance too great for athletes to travel. 


Philadelphia also received a number 
of other tourneys, all of which will be 
held during the sesqui-centennial cele- 
bration. The boxing committee awarded 
the junior boxing meet, the swimming 
committee awarded the senior outdoor 
swimming championship for men and 


women and the women's athletic com- } 


mittee gave the outdoor women’s 
track event, all to the Quaker city. 

Representatives of the New York 
Central. Pennsylvania, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Philadelphia & Reading, Union 
Pacific and -Canadian National Rail- 
v. .s Athletic Association, at a con- 
ference last night with President Mur- 
ray Hulburt of the A. A. U., formed 
an organization which will be an aux- 
iliary of the national body. 

The new association will hold a 
track and field meet of its own, under 
t' - supervision of the A. A. U., com- 
petition to be open only to railroad 
employees. The first of these will be 
held in Philadelphia next summer, in 
connection with the sesquicentennial. 

The Third Area Army Corps Athletic 
Association has aiso become affiliated 
sie the American. Amateur Athletic 

Inion. 


YALE TO MEET B. VU. IN 1926 


NEW HAVEN, Corn., Nov. 16—Boston 
University will meet Yale wht ee 
the first game of the Elis’ footbal 
ule next fall,“according to an announce- 
meént made by the Yale Football Associ- 
ation. The date will be Oct. 2. and, with 
the signing of the agreement Yale's 
ule is complete. This is the first appear- 
once of on University on a Yale 
fortball schedule. Yale’s schedule for 
1926 follows: Oct. 2—Boston University ; 
9— University of Georgia; 16 — Dart- 
mouth College: 23—Brown University : 
30—United States Military Academy ; 
Nov. 6—University of Maryland; 13— 


Princeton University, at Princeton ; 20— | 


Harvard University. 


BOSTON DEFEATED, 2—1 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., Nov. 16 (Spe- 
cial)—Providence defeated the strong 
ton Soccer team in an American 
Soecer League match here yesterday by 
rn score of 2 to 1. Boston took the lead 
when Blair counted. and the losers held 
it until half time. The d half saw 
the Boston team siow up considerably, 
and Providence broke through for two 
goals and victory. Samuel Fletcher, 
ee and captain of Providence, 

play his first game of the season. 


NEW YORK GIANTS LOSE 


NEW YORK, Nov. 16—The New York 
Giants, after their fine victory in Phil- 
adelphia on Saturday, lost yesterday to 
New Bedford in the American Soccer 
League game at Hawthorne Field, in 
Brooklyn. New Bedford won out in the 
las* five minutes by the score of 3 goals 
to 2, thereby gaining four points in the 
league table in two days. At half time 
honors were even at one goal each. 


HAVERFORD BEATS CORNELL 


HAVERFORD. Pa., Nov. 16 (Special) 
—Haverford College easily defeated Cor- 
nel] University in an _ Intercollegiate 
Soccer League match here Saturday by 
3 goals to 0 Richie and Richardson 
were the stars, the former scoring two 
goals and the latter one. 


AMHERST 18 SOCCER VICTOR ~- 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Nov. 16— 
The Williams College soccer football 
team closed its season here Saturday, 
losing to Amherst College 3 to 2, in a 
drizzling rain. 


~ TMCGILL WINS: 


FROM TORONTO 


St. Germaine Makes 60-Yard 
Run for: Touchdown in 
the Closing Minutes 


SENIOR INTERCOLLEGIATE RUGBY 
STANDING 


, 


TORONTO, Ont., Nov. 16 (Special) 
—A three-man extension by th 
} McGill University halfbacks, Philpott 
to Cameron to St. Germaine, let the 
latter away for a 60-yard run in the 
closing minutes of the last scheduled 
intercollegiate Rugby football game 
of the season, here, Saturday, and St. 
Germaine evaded all the Toronto 
tacklers, and his touchdown brought 
McGill up on even terms with the 
locals, 10—10. : 

Manson converted the touchdown 
and _McGill kept the locals beyond 
scoring distanee for the remainder of - 
the game, winning their first ec~ 
uled contest of the year. 11 to 0, and 
tving~Toronto for second place In the 
standing, each team having one 
and three losses in four games. 

The game was very even for the 


advantage of the etrong wind and 
kicking most of the time. The team 
playing against the wind invariably 
held possession as long as possible. 
The two teams were very evenly 
matched on the line and each made 
yards only once in the first three 
periods. Ir the last period McGill 
,opened up its attack, staging exten- 
sion runs continually and made yards 
four times, Philpott getting away for 
30 once, and St. Germaine making the 
longest run of the day for his touch- 
down. Toronto had little variation to 
its attack and McGill deserved the 
a through its last-period display. 
Germaine staged a kicking duel 
on Snyder and Trimble with honors 
about even until the last period when 
Trimble was getting more distance. 
The backs, St. Germaine and Cameron 
for McGill, and Trimble and Coleman 
for Toronto, caught almost faultlessly. 
These four with Manson and Walsh of 
McGill and Dreyer of Toronto were 
prominent all the way, but Snyder of 
the losers was the best man on the 
field. He kicked excellently and playve< 
a brilliant game on the secondary de- 
fense, smashing up plunges through 
the line and stopping many of Me- 
Gill's attempts to skirt the ends. 
Snyder kicked two field goals in 
the second period, and narrowly missed 
another in the fourth. All points, ex- 
cept the six for Snyder's field goals 
and St. Germaine’s touch were singles 
on kicks. The summary: 
TORONTO 
, fw. Kiskpatsren 
INh....ccces béeus < ae Weber 


Mickles, O. osecéteaane ee a, 
Wright. sn. 
Boucher. ri 


Coleman 
caceeseeedosce ccoll sn, Masters 
ri, i Marritt 
Stringer 

rm, ray. Drever 
. ing 

.ro, Irwin, Stollery 
ay Fraser, Woods 


11, Univer- 


Gordon, Millen, ro. 
Score— McGill University 
sity of Toronto 10. Touchdown—St. 
Germaine for McGill. ae ert to touch- 

jown—Manson for McGill 
Rouges—St. Germaine 3. Cameron. 2 for 
Mecill : Trimble 3, Snyder for Toronto. 
p +0 Toronto. 


Montreal. Time—Four 15 


minute periods. 


New York A.C.Wins 
the Junior Title 


NEW YORK, Nov. .16—Led_ by 
Frank T. Osgood, captain of thé Dart-' 
mouth College cross-country team of 
1925, the New York Athletic Club 
turned in its first national hill and 
dale championship since 1921, when a 
well-balanced team of Winged Foot 
runners scored the low total of 35 
points in the National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union junior cross-country cont- 
petition at Van Cortlandt Park, yes- ~ 
terday. 
| Finishing men in third, foutth, fifth, 
tenth and twelfth positions, Osgood’s 
team took first honors from the Glen- 
coe Athletic Club athletes by a margin 
of 25 points. The Finnish-American 
A. C. was third with a total of 74- 

ints. 

Individual honors went to Frank 
Carney of the Shanahan Catholic Club, 
Philadelphia, who scored a signal tri 
umph over the field of 75 starters, only 
56 of whom completed the hard. 6%- 
mile course. He 9 ompleted the dis- 
tance in 32m, 28 2-5s., flashing across 
the line about 100 ‘yards ahead of T. K. 
Mullen of the Meadowbrook Club of 
Philadelphia. 

Shanahan Club was a‘ close fourth, 
with 75 points, while the Nativia Club 
was fifth, with 95. La Rabida Council, 
K. C., finished sixth and the Columbia 
University group, the only other club, 


was last. 
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MADRID TAKES 


Spanish Capital Shows Great: 


TO MOTORING 
WITH RADIO 


Interest in Automobile 
Used by L. F. Plugge 


This is another story by L. F. . 
Plugge on his experiences while 
traveling through southern Europe 
acith a radio-cquipped automobile. 
This is a unique way to travel, and 
made quite feasible with the derel- 
opment of good superhcterodynes. 


Madrid. Snain | 
Special CorRepundence | 

A great amouns @f interest seems 
to exist in Ma@r#@ with reference to , 
wireless, a@4 during the three days, 
our stay lasted in the capital the car , 
and its equipment caused great en- 
thusiasm among the enormous | 
crowds which surrounded it when-. 
ever possible. Everything is done in| 
Madrid to increase the interest taken | 
in wireless. I even saw, one evening, | 
yn one of the: leading cafés, a man 
walk in with a supersonic hetero- 
dyne receiver under his arm; a 
soprano was singing at the time and 
the effect was strange. He placed 
the instrument, which was built by 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
in front of each customer in turn, 
allowing each one to examine and 
listen. The local station was being 
received, and during the whole time 
the set, which was self-contained 
with aerial, battery and loudspeaker, 
was continually working. 

The new Madrid station of Union- 
Radio also possesses a van equipped 
with four loudspeakers, which goes 
out nearly every night when this 
station is on the air, giving out their 
concert to the inhabitants of the 
suburbs and the outlying districts 
of Madrid. While in Madrid I had 
the ‘ opportunity of visiting both 
Union-Radio and Radio-Iberica, the 
two leading radiocasting stations in 
the town, and I hope to be able to 
say more about these- stations on 
some future occasion. From Madrid 
I proceeded farther south to Toledo. 
Toledo is reported to be the oldest 
city in Eufdpe. It was one of the 
first towns that the Moors built on 
this continent, and certain vestiges 
of this ancient civilization are still 
to be seen. 

It is doubtless interesting to do a 
thing for the first time, and long dis- 
tance continental touring by car 
equipped With. wireless had probably 
not been attempted before this trip 
with a 25-70 horsepower Paige car 
and a Western Electric seven-valve 
supersonic heterodyne receiving set. 

The set was worked with an eight- 
volt dry battery as the valves were 
of the dull emitter type. They were 
a baby type of valve called “weco,” 
about the size 6f a.man’s thumb, in- 
cluding their fittings, using 1.1 volts, 


— 


Air View of Radio Equipped Motorcar 
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The Spanish Populace Shown in the Accompanying Picture Are as Much Interested in the Photographer as They Are in 
the Car, But It Took the Car to Get Them Together, Anyway. 


series within the instrument. The 
battery consisted of eight ordinary 
bell cells and was sufficient to run 
the instrument. continuously through- 
out the trip. 

The question of interference from 
the electrical gear coupled to the 
engine of a motorcar is evidently a 
point which will have to receive the 
consideration of motor engineers of 
the future. The magneto could be 
clearly heard superimposed on any 
signal which was being received. It 
was slightly unpleasant but was not 
sufficiently strong to hamper the re- 
ception of either speech or music. 
When coasting down hills with the 
engine stopped the difference, how- 
ever, was very noticeable. Inciden- 
tally, it proved an excellent method 
of following the runnjng of the 
engine, as the slightest misfire in 
any one of the six cylinders was 
immediately detected. To eliminate 
this interference completely it was 
necessary for the engine to be en- 
tirely at rest, as switching off the 
engine only, e. g. short-circuiting the 
magneto circuit, increased the inter- 
ferenca instead of reducing it. One 
of the remedies to car interference 
would appear to be screening the/ q 
magneto altogether, and also the 
heads of the sparking plugs. I pro- 
pose trying this arrangement on my 
return. Reception was quite impos- 
sible while the lighting dynamo was 
charging, and in order to make re- 
ception possible I disconnected this 
instrument altogether on the early 
stages of the journey, and relied for 
lighting on the main and spare bat- 


25 amps., and were connected in 


teries only. 


Evening Features 
FOR MONDAY, NOV. 16 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 

WNAC, Boston, Mass. (280.3 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Kiddies Klub. 6:30—Dinner 
dance, crane Ray Stewartson. 7:35— 
Concert, agg 4 Plaza orchestra. 
Bostonia Tr oseph F. Wagner, 

Armando Leuci, viglin: Hildegard 
violin-cello. 9—Overture by the 
Metropolitan 55-piece orchestra, direction 
Nathaniel W. Finston, stage presentations 
and incidental music. 

ge Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 

m.—Weather report. 7—Big 
Brother” club, 7:45—J. Norton A Btgiies: 


York, Gypsies. 10—Marimba and O 
chestra, 


WBZ, Boston-Springfield, Mass. 
(388 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.--Organ recital by Rene 
Dagenai 7—Market reports as fur- 
ed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at Boston. 7:05—Fourth 
of a series of re lectures given under 
the auspices of the Comonwealth of 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
by Prof. Abraham Myerson. 7:30—Pro- 
gram by the Capitol Orchestra. &8—Con- 
cert p am by W. Edward Boyle's 
Copley-Plazsa Orchestra. 8: 30—Program 
by Dr. Lawrence J. Obrey, tenor and 
yodler, and Dr. John O. Thomas, pianist 
8—Concert by the 
Aleppo Drum Corps or Shriners’ Band 
direct from their band room. 9$:30—Con- 
cert by. Florentine Trio: Clara Gerber. 
ianist ; Seleati Powers, violin : Florence 
mer, cellist. 10 — United States 
weather reports. 10:05—Brunswick Or- 
chestra. 
WTAG, Worcester, Mass. (268 Meters) 


7 p. m—Talk by Fred D. Aldrich of 
the Worcester ey. 7:15—"The 
eller.” 7: :45-~ 


York. 
gainer Hartford, Coun. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner y py ma a Heim- 
berger's Bond Trio. eather ~ re- 
port. 7:45—Talk, “peiibeial “Ohunber” 
Professor Cavelti of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 8—Dinner music contin 

WHAZ, Troy, N. ¥. (880 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Vocal and instrumental con- 
cert. 9: 30-A Address; “The Ancient Art 
Bridge Building,” 

rofessor of mechanics, Rensselaer P 

Institute. 10:30 — Palladinu's 
Artisan Dance tra. 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6 to 11:30 p. m.—Dinner music; Eliza- 
beth Kuntzer, pianist; dramatic reci 
by Josef Geiger : Colonial Aces, Hawnsiian 
Trio; talk; music by the G “You 
Hour”: Ben Bernie _ ~ Roosevelt 
Orchestra. 


WMCA, New York tty (341 Meters) 

9 p. m.—Christian Science lecture by 
Gavin W. Allan, C. S. of 
the Board of Lectureship ‘of The Phe Mother 
Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., direct from 
the auditorium of Eighth Church of 
Christ, Scientist. New York, under the 
joint auspices of the Churches of Christ, 
Scientist, in Greater New York. 

WPG, Atlantic City, N. J. (900 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Fifteen-minute organ re- 
cital (request selections), Arthur Scott 


J. ard Lewis, 
$—Children’s hear *: 30— Billy Bucklsy 
and his crew. §—Traymore Concert Or- 
chestra. 11—Dance orchestra. 


WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 
8 p. m—Carolyn Thomas, soprano; 
Elmer Glasgow, bass baritone: Elia 
Jaquette Kratz, pianist. 9—The Amseter- 

dam Girl, 10—The Nokol Man. 98: 
Delaware County Serenaders. 10—Freed- 
man and Travaline, popular songs. 10.20 
—James, Loughrey. songs. 


WCAP, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 
m.—Trumpet quartet and choir 


ta} | Series, featurin 


piven under the auspices of the 
ington Board of Trade. 8:45—Talk 
New York. 9—Music by the Gypsies 
New York. 10—Grand opera, by the 


ion of 
studio of shaitdon 
1l—Hour of variety. 


WBGU, Fulford-by-the-Sea, Fia. 
. (278 Meters) 


6:30 ws m<Muahe while you dine. 10— 
Miss amie Wirtz, vocal oode. 10:30— 
Nolan ic Night in the studio with Bob 

~ 7] and “The Bunch.” 11:30—Wilbur 

vocal solos and “Guitar Joys.”’ 

Hapey Night,” Blue Steele and vais 
Fulford-by-the- Orchestra. 


KDKA, East Pittsburgh, Pa. (309 Meters) 


m.—Dinner concert. 7:10— 
ane markets, 7:30—Chil- 
aren period. 7:45—‘International Art,” 


odero, from the 
AF. "Sow York City. 


— pats of Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
meee. 9—Happy home hour.’ 
= _ time signals and weather fore- 


ah, Buffalo, N. Y. (819 Meters) 


6:30 p. on iieae music by the Clef 
Dwellers po § :30—Program of 
music. 9—Recital by John Dodsworth. 
§:45—Boris Golokow, mandolin artist. 
10—Popular piano recital by Ethel John- 
son and Bernice Bartemus. 11—Supper 
music, Vincent Lopez Statler *Orchestra. 


WTAM, Cleveland, O. (390 Meters 


§ p. m.—Dinner Hour by Popular En- 
tertainers. 8&—Concert program by the 
Willard Ladies Ensemble and the Martha 
Lee Club in a one-act play, “The Game 
of Chess.” by Goodman. 11—Dance mu- 
sic by Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Cana 


ians. 
WwW4d, Detroit, Mich. (858 Meters) 
6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 8—New York 
program. 
WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (417_ Meters) 

p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
phony Orchestra; soloists. %—‘‘Paige 
Six” and “Jewett Six,” presented by the 
1, | Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. 11:30 

he Jewett Jesters,” with “The Merry 


Old Chief” presiding. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St.-Faul- -Minneapolis, Minn 
417 Meters) 
6:30 p 


aaa concert by Gordon 
Cooke Ensemble with Meta Ashwin Birn- 
Om, soprano. 7 :45—Farm lecture, Poul- 

Raising, Lesson 5. 8—U niversity of 
m. 9—Classical con- 

report and closing 
grain markets. 10:05—Hay Standards 
Made Official, F. H. Steinmetz, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Ppa Cincinnati, O. (826 Meters) 

715 p. -~—Dinner program by Alvin 

Roehr’s Alms orchestra. $— Popular 
Freda Sanker’s famous 
orchestra. %—Musical program under 
auspices American Legion; Charles H. 
Partington, accordeonist. 12—Theatricai 
stars. 12:30-—Wesley Helvey’s Trouba- 
dours, popular orchestra. 


gag Atlanta, Ga, (429 Meters) 
m.—Lula Clark King, song cycle. 
Soncert program. 

KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (549 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Abergh’'s concert ensemble 
9— Artist recital by Miss Ruth Haslett 
Wunder, soprano, Paul Friess, pianist. 10 | 

Program by Kiburtz Flute Quartet: 


eath 


+ 
10: 


Evening Features 


FOR TUESDAY, NOV. 17 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
eg Moacton, N. B. (201 Meters) 
8 p. m.—Juvenile program, under di- 
rection of Prof. C. M. Wright. 9—Studio 
m by Truro Artists, under direc- 
tion of H. W. Sparrow. 11—CNRA Or- 
chestra, assisted by Mr. 
Mrs. Irvine Malcolm, accompanist. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
Zon Toronto, Ont. (837 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Concert program, Choir, 
Mynheer Peter Leon, director. 8 :45— 
Half an Hour with the Charies Hamp- 


the United States 
Army Music School. Washington. 7:45— 
‘Washington, - Nation's Capital," a 


den British —— 
edy Theater, “Mary 
gustus Bridle, a 


Rose.” 
ity Music 


2 Grand Meo oeapeny. under the |; 


by Mr. Homer Saint- Gaudens, director of Saxo 


} ‘36 Loretta Giles, soprano; 


—Musical Hour. 10:30—Dance program 
Royal Society Orchestra, under Freddie 
McBride. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 

6:50 p. m.—Lost and found and wea- 
ther Report. 7—Big Brother Club. 7 :45— 
Talk. From New York, Karl Carroll 
Orchestra. § :30—Twins. $—Hour of Spe- 
cialties. 10—Musicale. 10 :30— Vincent 
Lopez and his Orchestra. 

eters 

6:3 PP tears Lenox En- 
Pdi ‘7 'Market reports as furnished 
by the U. 8. t. of Agriculture at Bos- 
ton. 7 :06—K ll Dance Ofchestra un- 
der the eouation of Bob Patterson. 7:26 
—Frank Davis, tenor, with Stephen E. 
Boisclair at the ES in a few minutes 
of popular eg tinuation of 
Kimball Dance 
gram of banjo Siecdtians by ‘Alfred Sener, 
Hy wee nied Fa! a piano by Ruth Car- 

y /Gert rene age ek 

prea dli  m, amesoenied by Mrs. Ar- 
mand A. Lareau. 8 :15—Special theatri- 
cal pr 130—Alandale hour, fea- 
turing landale Minstrels, especially ar- 
ranged by William W. Mackay. 10— 
United States weather reports. 


WTAG,. Wercester, Mass. (2¢8 Meters) 


8 to ll m.—National program from 
WEAF, New York. 


WTIC, Hartford; Conn. (476 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner music, Hub Res- 
taurant trio. 6:45—Weat: er report. 
Baritone remy ~ er Terry. 7:20— 
Dinner music baritone solos. 8— 
pont , Progra : "gebvations from “Robin 
xed quartet, ats, club, a 
ymphonic 
oseph 


pte of 75 voices, soloists, 
rs 9 :30— Organ cecil, 
Cc. Beebe, organist. 

WGY, Schenectady, , Y. (880 Meters) 


6:30 p. m.—Dinner program by Van 
Curler orchestra, Schenectady, a: 
7:30 — Address, “Water Purification.” 
Prof. Warren C. Taylor, Union College. 
7 :45—WGY Gethestre, 7 :556—Addresas, 
“Patriotism Day,” Dr. James Sullivan, 
assistant commissioner for secondary 
education, State Education Department. 

Instrumental selections and trav- 
elogues by Dr. Sigel Roush. 16—**The 
Grand. Tour—the Rhine.” 10 :30—W. 
Spencer ‘Tupman’s Mayflower orchestra. 


WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


6 to 12 p. m.—Dinner music; Davis 
Saxophone Octet: weekly discussion of 
financial events; the Twins; specialty 
hour; Vincent Lopez nd his orchestra ; 
Meyer Davis orchestra. 

ie a New York City (841 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Olcott Vail and his McAlpin 
‘String Ensemble ; 6 :30—Cinderella Dance 
Orchestra. 7—Jack Wilbur's personali-| y 
jes. &8—Pace Institute program. 8.15— 
Joint recital by Raymond G. Parker, ten- 
or, and Dorothy Taylor, contralto, 8 :45— 
Educational talk. 9—Polka Dot Club 
Orchestra. 10—South American Trouba- 
dours. 10:15—Jose Bohr, Argentine song 
writer and dancer. 10:30—Manhattan 

renaders. 11—Ernie Golden and his 

cAlpin Orchestra. 
' WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Uncle Geebee. 6 :30—Interview 
with. Inez Haynes Irwin and Will Ir- 
win. 6:40—William Rietz, original songs. 
6:50—Charles Franklin Jones, on 
Salesmanship. 7—Arrowhead Orchestra. 
8—Y. M. H. A. “Old Times” Vocational 
Forum. 8:15—Frieda and Lilli 
lich, piano solos and duets. 8: 

phone Sextet. 8 :40—Mary 
xylophone. 8:50—Royal Dixon, 
ligence of Nature.” 9% :05—Cl 
P one Sextet; Mary Zoller. 9 :50—Ame 
can Quartet of Women’s Voices, 10: 30 
Arrowhead Orchestra. 
WPG, Atiantle City, N. 

‘6:45 p. m.—15-minute Organ Recital 
(request selections), Arthur tt Brook. 
7~—Morton Trio dinner music, J, Leonard 
Lewis, director, &—Ethel Rattay Fow- 
ler’s Fashion Flasher. & :15—Studio con- 
cert, Plaza Artists: Cecile Steiner, vio- 
linist; Margaret Irwin, pianist; assisted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Max Schulman. 
Cc nee Dual Trio. 10—Conh- 
cert by WPG Male Quartet: Evan Pros- 
oats tenor ; Mew ard Clemons, second ten- 

- De, Bertram B. Fenimore, baritone; 
* ’ Powell Evans, base; Alice Warren 
Sachse, accompanist. 11—Dance orches- 
tra. 

WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (408 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Joe Ray and the Califor- 
nia Night awks. 6:45—United States 
Department culture, Livestock and 

Produce Market soporte. 7—Uncle Wip's 
Roll Call, songs by Eleanor Uriviler, 14 
years old. 8—Elliott Lester, dramatic 
critic of WIP. 8 :15—Original works of 
Negro composers by distingui 
artists; direction of Cari |] . 
poser-pianist. Wilmette Kealing Jackson, 
soprano; Julia Gilbert, contraito; G. L. 
Payne, tenor; Brodie McCorkle, ‘passo ; 
—_— Francis Hill, violinist-composer ; 

seam h Lockett, pianist, Talk on Negro 
music by Carl Diton. 10:05—Joe Ray and 
the California Night Hawks. 
WCAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (278 Meters) 

7 :30.p. m.—Recital by Philomela Qs, 
tet. $ Buildin and loan talk 
—The Three Brothers. 8 PE ayy RO bie 
ty baritone: Marie McGuigan, so- 

Kathryn O’Boyle, pianist. 9 :20— 

bert Fraser, the gospel singer. 9 :40— 

Harry Link and Willie Horowitz, setae 
; 10:30—Billy Hayes and his 


J. (800 Meters) 


WRC, Washington, D. C. (469 Meters) 


6:40 p. m.—Agricultural reports. 6:60 

— “Show Shopping” by Leonard Hall. 7 
— Shoreham orchestra. 8&8 — Musicale, 
from New York. $—Edison Hour. from 
New York. 10—‘*The Grand Tour,” from 
New York. 10:30--.7. Spencer Tupman 
and his Mayflower orchestra, 
KDKA, East Pittsbargh, Pa. (809 Meters) 


6:15 p. m.—Dinner 
KDKA Little 
, Victor Saudek, conductor. 
arkéts. 


items = ma : 

Winkum. 7:45—“Has Rdueation Made 
Good?” by Dr. G. H. Alderman, dean 
of the school of é¢ducation of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. s—World cruise 
by radio, oy enna ty! Ross H. Skinner ; 
musical . settings the KDKA Little 
Symphony Orc ef $—Concert by the 
KDKA Little mphony Orchestra and 
the Pittsburgh Sextet. 9 :55—Arlington 
time signals; weather torecast. 11 :35— 
Concert from theatér, Pittsburgh. 


‘ 
CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(417 Meters) 
6: 18 p. m.—Dinner concert. 7:30—Na- 
tional a from WEAF, New Yoru. 
WENR, Chicago, Ill, (266 Meters) 
m.—Daily dinner concert, Rauland 
Trio, Marie Tulley, Frank West- 
Popular program; Pioneers 
Hawaiian Trio; 


re 


a +t a 


6 p. m—Di music 
‘| Royals. 7:30—Vocal suloetions b 


age 


8:10) t 


Philip Millville, baritone; Al 
Burt Davis, the Clown of the Air. 


WLS, Chieago, Il. (845 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Picture page program. 


WMBB, Chicago, Ill. (250 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Trianon Duo, Beatrice Tell-r, 
Joseph ‘Kreloff, Ralph F. Elliott, In semi- 
Classical program under direction of J. 
Bodewalt Lampe. 9—Trianon Orchestri, 
Dell Lampe, conducting: Woodlawn Phea- 
ter Orchestra, .Armin Hand, conduct- 
Lionel Carter, Stella Stanley, A. 
Charlies Agne, in popular 


Tweed; 


ing; 
Stephenson, 
program. 


WIIJD, Moeseheart, Hl. (808 Meters) 


6:45 p. m.—Dinner music, 7:15—Con- 
cert aad 40: $6—Studio program. 


WKERC, Cincinnati, 0. (326 Meters) 
Howard's 


songs. 
and 


WKRC entertainers’ male quartet 
orchestra. 


WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 

7:30 to 9 p. m.—Concert by Carl Zoel- 
ler's Melodisie : Carl Zoeller, drums, di- 
rector; three- minute thrift talk: late 
important news bulletins: official cen- 
ae prageeen time announced at § 
o’cloc 


WSB, Atlanta, Ga. (429 Meters) 


p. m.—Biltmore orchestra. 10 :45— 
Special concert. 


KSD, St. Louls, Mo. (48 Meters) 


6:55 p. m.—WEAF Chain “Good Will” 
program direct: from New York. 


ee Kansas City, Mo. (866 Meters) 
m.—Radio piano lesson b 

Maulelion Littlefield; the Tell- 

Story Lady; the Trian ~ 

11:456—The Plantation 

Coleman's orchestra; 

Kansas City Athletic Club pF me mal 

Johnnie Campbell's Kansas City Club 

orchestra. 


WHO, Des Molnes, Ya. (326 Meters) 

7:30 p. m.—The Raleigh Quintet. %&— 
The Danhues LAfe Trio, under direction 
of Helen Birmingham. 11—The Bankefe 
Life Little 8 aprente orchestra, under 
direction of A ashoff. 


WOAW;, ora Neb. (682 Meters) 
5:40 p. m.—Val ae the orig- 
re 


inal “Sandman.” 
chestra. 7:10—Radio review, he a 


by Neal Jones. $9—De luxe program. 12— 


Rialto alarm. 


WFAA, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 
6:30 p. m.—The Baker Orchestra, Don 

pene Bests, dinner hour. 8:30-—-Mias 
Virginia Wiky, B pants. of Dallas ond 
inney and Jack Andrews, 
mee eneue a of McKimmey. 11—-Dr. 
Claude EB. Watson and hie Helia Temple 
Novelty Entertainers. 12—Speeial pto- 

gram from the Palace T ter 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
by the Tokio 


Lorena 
Walcott Barker, soprano, and Carter 
Haynes, baritone. 9: cal program 
atranged by the American Train Dis- 
patechers’ Association. 


WGBU, ro ae Fla. 


6:30 to 7:30 p. m.—Music while you 
dine. 10: "30—Blue Steele and his Fulford- 

-the-Sea orchestra. 11:30—Theresa 
Horn, piano solos. -2—Biue Bteele and 
his Fulford-By-the-Bea orchestra. 

WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (819 Meters) 

8 to 11 p. m.—Natilonal program from 
WEAF, New York. 

WEAR, Cleveland, 0. (888.4 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Wormack’'s Singing 
ators. 8&—Community Fund program. 


—State vaudeville and music. 10— 
Radio artista. 


WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (30@ Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert. 

WREO, Lansing, Mieh. (286 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner concert by the Sere- 
naders and ensemble; miscellaneous bul- 
letins. 8:1 Band, Carl wey, 
conductor; glee club, Mr. Fred Killeen, 
director; vocal and instrumental solos. 

WwW4d, Detroit, Mich. (853 Meters) 

6 p. m.—Dinner music. 8&—National 
program ¢ WEAF, New York. 

WIR, Pontiac, Mich. (517 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Petite Symphony Orchestra; 
soloists. 9—Jean Goldkette’s Serenaders; 
soloists. 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNR, Regina, Sask. (866 Meters) 


8 p. m.—Studio program by the Merry 
String Quartet; Mias Blanche Roy, piano: 
Jack T ornecroft, violin; Paul Roby, 
violin; H. G. Reddish, banjo; assisted by 
Miss Rose Baurmeister, soprano; isa 
Florence Sinclair, pianist; M Margarut 
Scott, violinist; aster Jerome aur- 
meister, violinist: Mr. W. Villenuve. 
enor; Mrs. Mahoney, reader, Merlia 
Duffy, reader. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
LECTURE RADIOCAST 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW RK, Nov. 16—A Christian 
Science e, to Ba deftivered by 
Gavin W. Alla . §.. Bo of Toronto, 
Ont., a member of the Board of Lec- 
tureship of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 16, will be radio- 
cast by Station WMCA, Néw York, 
341 meters waveléngth. 

The letture, which begins at 9 
p. m., eastern standard time, will be 
given in Eighth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York, and will be 
radiocast under the auspices of the 
Churches of Christ, Scientist, in 
Greater New York. 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who registered 


‘}at the Christian Science Publishing 


House Saturday were the following: 
cartes G. Rose, New York City. 
F. Root, Cleveland, O, 
oi *. “Root. Clevelaud, O, 


Stra ethan erent 


~my unuses! apartment, Sth Ave., 


Synvco-. 


RRAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE or Exchange—Travetse County. 


M farmed. 
LEON A. SOHAVTNER, Fort Dodge, In. 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS TO LET LET 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS.—5 voonsé! a: 98: 
s, stove heat. Apply 46 
South Huntington Are. 


TOS of 


BUFFALO, 115 Norwood — Seer 


is $85 per 
owner will 
ee concessions to small adult family; 
Christian ian "Gclontiets preferred. 


NEw YORK CITY—Four rooms 
ua shed; 1 reom shed 
kitchen; 5 minutes Wall St. 
3100.00. 


and bath, 
if desired; real 
Whitehall 5130. 


TO LET—FURNISHED 
MASS.., xe a 
partment. ° BEN 
Aspinwall 2724. 


NCE Tel. 
N. Y. C.—Refined lady to share choice 
lex elevator apartment for two months 
separate ’ a decora 
artistically furnished, mae 
$150 month. HOWA D, 
Phone Trafaigar 4137 


NEV YORK CITY—Businecs lady to share 
corner 10th 


G. 


ted, 
ano; references 
2 “West 67 th St. 


St.. $15 week; a real home. Box B-58, T 
Christian Science Monitor, 270 Madison Are., 
New York C 


N. Y. Fo West 101at St.. Apt. 28—Busi- 
ness py bedroom and use entire apartment. 
T one, daytime Circle evenings 
A y 7581; ne other roomers. 


ROOMS TO LET 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. —Two Tat 
ig 
4 


nished rooms and k s 
for cooking and phone included ; 
Phone West Newton 0827-R. 


BOSTON, 238 Newbury &t.—2 double 
reoms, hot water heat, open fireplaces, 
running Ses all conveniences, Tel. 


N. ¥. C., 541 W. 113th, Apt. 26—Attrae- 
tive, very light single room, modern apert- 
ment, excellent transportation. Phone Catke- 
dral 10393. 


Y. C., 252 West 74th— Large, jem gota 
anaes roem. privete bath, courteous serv- 
ice, refined surroundings; owner's home; ref- 
erences. 


N. ¥. C., 58 Central Park West, 
Desireble large reom, 
ere sae ee 


Apt. 4-N 
80 monthir, home 
tion, permanent. 


eatant rooms, 


Za use 7 
a Be, Phone W Washi Heights 0067 $ 
write MISS FARRAR, a oe oath. | 


NEW YORK CITY, 518 W. 111—Large room. 
twin beds, also smailer:. refined, clean, home- 
like. Cathedral 58 5860. WELLS. 


. ¥. C.-A_ pleasant Yurnished reom: morn- 
ina ‘sun, private a ons For further ‘tate 
Phoae Endicott 2. 


N. Y. Cc. — Wanted, 
apartment, downtown New 
Lackawaona 9150, 


man to share 
ork. H. COWAN. 


Wai ASHINGTON, D. Vv a 
a located, tourists a 
ble rates. 1417 Mags. "hom. N. Ww. 
= ¥. C., 06 West 115th, Apt. 7.W—Com- 
fortable roum for one or two lIadies; Christian 
Scientists preferred; harmonious atmoephere. 


General Classified 


House— 
; rea- 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Representatives Wanted 


High class representatives te take eee 
as ved ¢ 


business. rite today. 


The FORMAN-BASSETT CO. 


Covesené, 00 Ohio 
HOMES WITH ATTENTION 
a oes Lawn Lodge 


BE designed to accommodate ane 
desiring rest or grwly. Op Open all > 
ing ee and attentions at moderate 


Miss Wee , Dambr, peel Fits Carch 


~-——— 
— 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


nd competent service is patest, 
Ain dy matters; ve 


Ba Dane tna 
51-53 W. Jacksoe 


sey. Chleage, 6 established 1804; pis Sia 
qitetetz> 


4 = 


wit oe gra cane 


KorPun ra iiives 
Oreek, 


RAFT, Retail Departaiest. ra uliver 


SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


CHICAGO— Want represent table 
company in og territory, ouer 6 ine pre- 
erred; age 30 rried ; sales expe- 

rience; available “at once. dJ- 12 The The Christian 
Science Monitor, 1458 McCormick Bldg 


YOUNG MAN, 28, a se oi | 
trained, 6 years sales advertising ex) rience, 3 
years advertising manager pa ly adver- 

tised food product; knows wholesale grocery 
conde in largest southern markets; open for 
connection, ferably Florida Age) south. Ad 
dress ADVERTISER, Box 2082, Tampa, Fis. 


i MY. C., wrest T2nd Oi eennnen seven | 
reoms, two eleva Longacre 
write C.. Cc. MILLARD, 132 1 W. Slat St. 


ry ROOMS AND BOARD 
INGTON, Forgtil, Wash- 
ington Cite ciarcale atti: comfort 
rooms; excellent table, a day, week or 


___ COUNTRY BOARD WANTED 
BOARD = My = eo 
tian Setaaen” Gonttor, 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


MARION (CHARDE — ss “te 
nro Seog Ty gy hm Hill 9830 : 


LPL PRAPS 


tet ait, ree Curie: 
Box H-217, = 
Bostoa. 


HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


care for 
SRIGALS, 639 E 


Re Ba on 
cooking, 
Corlear 


Sule, Busi, 10 "Van 


% * 2813 
SALESWOMAN, New York es ere 
Gowan refined, 


ity ex- 

rienced te . stati sa . 

een aad i 80, os 

Christian “Tahese Monitor, 270 Madison Are., 
New York City. 


a Neng orc degree gpg baggy ar of 


handing le t dicta- 
tien ; position por lable in 
present office will moved 

ton in few two 


ence, age and salary; 
ferred. Rox M-221, The Christian 


Monitor, Boston, 


WANTED— Ex 
oe candy 
SWEET SHOP, 
ester, N. Y. 


jenced woman te 
epartment. EDITH 
45 Clinton Ave., th 


SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


TEACHER, ee Harvard graduate, 
formerly faculty niversity of Michigan, could 
take limited number additional pupils; French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Engiiah, Latin, 1it- 
~ & wy: classes. HACKES, 304 

. < 


erature; « 
Weat 104th, 


SaNTTMAN competent to act as treasurer, 
office manager, comptroller, auditor, chief ac- 
countant, credit ma mager or statistician de- 
sires a position where integrity, industry and 
wide experience are required. Box T-16, The 
Ohristian Science Moniter, 270 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


YOUNG MAN desires seettion at anything. 
handy with tools. FRED'K HEIMERLE, 
190-10 Carter Ave., St. Albans, L. I, 


SITUATIONS WANTE NTED — WOMEN 


~ CHAUFFEUR— Young wom woman no with 1 12 ‘yeare’ 
rience; exceptional recommenda- 

st ee _ is now abroad. 

K-217, The Chris Science Monitor, 


REFINED WOMAN, 
as housek 
—— oe eee 
others and directing t 
“aes she can hon ae an any such capacity; 


eng sey UP totian Betwate Monitor, 270 
ae Ra Ave., a York City 


Veutep ot young woman, American, 
position of trust, clerical work, bookkeeping. 
ete.; references furnished. Box 1-220, The 
Christian Stience Monitor, Boston. 


WOMAN, refined, middle-aged, as attendant 
nioa: reader, or = tutor sad 

care for amali ¢ tid. Box 8-72, The Christian 
ence 270 Madison Avenue, 


New 


Sn J RO 


DAAAAAMABAMEMHRSA 


Eetabished 1880 


* An Old Name 
Seeking New Fame 


Jas. T. Mullins & Son 


MEN’S and BOYS’ 
OUTFITTERS 


Wilmington 


Stern & Co. 


Successors to 


Delaware 


R. L. Foord Furniture Co. | 


7th and Shipley Streets 
Wilmington, Del. 


VIRGINIA 


___. (Continued) 
EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 


Shoes—Hostery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. . 
Norfolk, Virginia 


The House of ~ 


GALE-FORD 
JEWELERS 


Watches, Diamonds, Silverware 
Charge deovents Invited 


229 Granby Street ae 2S 
WM. J. NEWTON, Florist 
ili W. Freemason St. Phone 24548 
Residence 38815, 32968, 23736 
NO BRANCH STORES 
REMEMBER 


Ye Art Gifte Shoppe 


GIFTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
Dial 82808 405 Bouch &t., Norfolk, Va. 


Telephone 217 


House Furnishings 
Paints and Brushes 


ALFRED D. PEOPLES 


= 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Hardware, Cutlery, Etc. 
No. 507 Market Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


DIST.OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


Cenk nhitrh Lehr Lh 


W. R. McCALL 


Jeweler 


Watch and Cleck Repairing 
204 Floor N. W. Corner 14th and H Sts.. N.W. 


GEO. H. COOKE 


Florist 


1703-1709 Connecticut Avenue 


ee 


YE OLDE ENGLISH INN 
1918 EYE STREET NORTHWEST 
Brea ) ge pe ¥ gt ae dinners 
"eo 
Tic. & ern :80 oe’ clock; Samia $1.00. 5 5S 
$ , k. 
ona eaae Phone Franklin 617 


I, Y. CHISWELL 


HIGH GRADS ~ 
AUTO REPAIRING 
1277 BR Et. N. W. North 3863 


housemen:; 
st 58th St., x. r. 


a erosanor._o acy 


footmes, cha 
ences required. 182 


Hinsr sca Sr 
Broadway, New York 
where employers and 


LOUISE OC, HAHN—Oppertanities 


Pes nay en Stet Be 
= | tee sehen Were Se 


ing. bookegping."pcret rial, typing and all 
cine of eater a Gn ae 
STENOGRAPHERS 


WR ARE SPEC(ALISTS 
Carnes’ NaDOOIA _ ix? 
ONE BURKAT HILL 2720. 


apace 


SN. ¥. ©.—Dressma . stylish- 
Temodetigg. Galt “eveninge ; wee 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
RETURN LOADS 


AUTOMOBILE TRIPS; sit-passeager 


Banas sagt ge 8 kerma t. 


DOGS FOR SALE 
Charley asdfashens RRC Bevebent 
pases Charles aod os be 


9511-J. 2 Seaborn &t.. Dorchester, pam. 


City Headings 
DELAWARE 


aera — 


I would like some information regard- 
i the a’ haga Sot aay set. d 
ae! Can the “Precise Syncrodensers 
be used in place of the National without 
a tae the efficiency 

Are seraleht-tine frequency con- 
eimaaee advantages in this set, or is it 
selective enough to be satisfactory with 
the standard straight-line capacity con- 
denser? 

3. Is the difference in performance be- 
tween dry cell and storage battery op- 
eration enough to warrant the initial ex- 
pense of a storage battery and ern’ 

Davenport, la. 

Ans.) The condensers a mention 
wilt work very satisfactorily with the 
Browning-Drake receiver. e advan- 
tage of the straight-line frequency con- 
denser is that the stations are separated 
on the lower rt of the dial as far as 
their reading concerned. The — 
themselves are not actually separa 
if they are interfering with one Teather, 
Great care should be taken by the manu- 
facturers in advertising these devices 
as the public is now getting the impres- 
sion that the mere introduction of a con- 
will eliminate interference. Upon 

. = be seen 


hing else, that a 
change whether 


they 

were ‘wy 5 Raed: uy Sneup "tuning: while 
those ae raight-lf ne 7" 
nay acs ae onaet sets would seem 
have broad tuning. That is the fallacy in 
the custom w now to discuss the 
tuning of a station when it can be cut 
out on one point of the dial. It actual) 
doesn’t mean a thing. The volume wit 
storage battery tubes is enough greater 
to make them usually more satisfac- 
tory than dry cells, even to the extent 
of the purchases you name. 

Jn order to facilitate the handling of corre- 
spondence with reeard to the Qucetion Bow 
the questions will not be numbered in the 


future, Instead, all references te” qutetions 
should be made stating the date of the teeue 
in which they appear. 


_______ Wilmington ai 
Wilmington Hardware 
& Rubber Company 


HARDWARE and TOOLS 
Federal Tires 


Toys, Household Furnishings 


220 West Tenth Street - 


Elsie Kersey Chase 


Millinery 
606 King Street Wilmington, Del. 


ANNA HANTHORN 


Specialists ia 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
Infante’ Layettes 
O11 Market St. 9: Shipley St. 


Wilmington. Delaware 
IDA L. BALDWIN 


Ladies’ Shoes and Hosiery 
BXICLUSIVELY 
$30 Market St. Wilmington, Delaware 
Gawthrop &- Brother Co. 


Plumbing and Heating 


705 Orange Street 
Wilmington, Del. 


B. E. HARMAN 


Sewing Machines, Supplies, Vacuum 


Cieaners, Electric Washers, éetc. 
620 West Ninth Street 


District NATIONAL BANK 
1406 G Streef, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


NEW YORK 
Binghemce 


tp mere Christmas Greeting Cards— 
Cards for aljl occasions. 


Bociety and gee Stationer 
161 Court Street 
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The Man’s Store 


—presents the rrect fash- 
ions for Fall, in clothing, 
hats, furnishings and shoes. 


The Ladies’ Shop 


—presents smart ideas in 
tailored wear. 


‘VIRGINIA 
TRUST CO. 


| invites Readers of The Christian Science 


Monitor to open an account 


3% on All Savings 


When balance is $500 or more, 3% paid 
and compounded monthly, subject 
to check 


$21 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 
(HOTEL RICHMOND) 
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Flowers, Hammond 


Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629 


Florist 
J. L. RATCLIFFE 
208 W. BROAD RAN. 3771 


Eclipse Laundry. 


‘ (519 W. MAIN 
Biv'd 3340 


_____. Hempstead, L. 
SUSANNE 
BEAUTY SHOPPE 
SHAMPOOING 
SCALP TREATMENTS 


Ladies’ and children’s hair cutting. 
Nestie’s Lanoil Permanent Waving, 
also marcel waving done 
by experts. 


6 Front Street Hempstead, L. L 
me Phone 2316." 
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MOSMILLER—FLORIST 


115 E. Main Street 
Phones Mad. 1117-1113 


RICHMOND’S RELIABLE FLORIST 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


$19-621 B. Main Street Phone Mad. 336 
West ENp MARKET 


117 N. Robinson Bivd. 7400 
“Service” our aim 


. B. MONAHAN 
Hempstead Radie Blectric Shop—Everything in 
RADIO. 

Hemp 434-R 


St. Phone 
Stewart Warner t 
~ MME. DE FOREST — 


VIRGINIA 


_____ Newport. News __ 
he Broadway 
Department Store 
Exclusive. Ready-to-W ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men’s Furnishings 
‘ 3007-9 Washington Avenue 


ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole dietribators of the age 
Rerwind wae Run of the Mine coal which is 
fully guaranteed by us. 

PHONES 701, 90 


Newport News Distilled Ice Co. 
THE HUB 


Clothiers and Haberdashers 
2601 Washington Avé. Phone 1221-W. 


Williams & Howell Co. 
Auto Supplies 
Battery Sales and Service 

th Street Phone 2014 


Lat me solve your heating problema. 


W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
1218 Twentieth Stréet Phone 1621 


BARCLAY & SONS 
Jewelers 
“VE WAVERLY GIFT « SHOPPE” 
Newport News, Va. 
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Nortolk AND 
WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD CO., Inc. 


Dial_27074—27073 1022 40th St. 


THE REGAL COMPANY 


258 GRANBY 87. ~ 
Trunks—Leather oe Nag 
Stationery—Engravitg 

Christmas Greeting Cards a Speciality 

HORNER’S 

CLEANERS and DYERS 


Cor. Colley and Raleigh Ave., Norfolg 
Phone 22264 


T. EDWARD KINCAID 
hea Groceries 


7 Bast Sixth St 
DELAWARE 


Tel. 1519 
Wi LMINGTON, 


“PRICE-REYNOLDS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Universal Silver and Appliances 
111-117 Market St., gor Monticello Ave. 


Fuel of All Kinds 


Samuszt H. Corrrect & Sons 
1108 W. MARSHALL BLV’D 2800 


PRINTING 


T. S. LEAKE 
Folders, Cards, Stationery 
PHONS RAN. 391 6 SU. 6TH 8T. 


Sanders—The Cleaner 
Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 


119 East Main Mad. 3138-1 


FrencH Hat SHop 
116 N. SRD ST. RAM. 2933 
MISS A. K. OWEN, Proprietor 


~ COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


RUANOKE, VA. 
% Paid on Savings 


rate 


WEST VIRGINIA _ 


Huntington 
~ FLORENCE EMERY | 


Decorator of Interiors 


1228 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone 76381 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 4 
. ARCHIBALD WALLACE’ 
iii Fourth Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


The Christian Science Monitor 
18 FOR SALE IN 
DELAWARE 
Wiiatge Svea Rallroad Station: 


Hotel Dupoat; Geo. Vernon, Righth and 
Market and Ninth a Market f Streets. 
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Sta, 
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ee Avenue Hotel, Trouts Book 
Tene Chanetoe Hotel News poe, Seed. 
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EDITORIALS 


Who does not thrill at the high, clear eall of 
a bugle? Who does not feel the spur in the 
words, “One blast upon 

ge ee 


his bugle horn was worth 
a thousand men’? Ev- 
eryone attuned to a sum- 
mons to action, either 
for the assertion of what 
is right or for resistance 
to what is wrong, yields 
quick response to a 
bugle’s resonant, far-penetrating tones. They 
sweep through the heart an uplifting, all- 
pervading impulse to join with others inspired 
by like ideals in doing what must be done for 
a common cause. Custom and the thought hab- 
its of centuries associate the bugle’s call uni- 
versally with conflict, with the clash of weapons, 
with marching hosts moving toward the high 
goal of an embattled army or of a nation in 
arms. It has sounded hitherto as the universal 
call to war. 

A bugle has just sounded a call of a different 
kind. It sang its summons in a remote corner 
of the world. It was heard by but few. Yet 
the meaning of its appeal, the cause for which 
it was sounded, the possibilities implied by it, if 
the nations hear it and respond to it, make it 
as dramatic and memorable as any bugle call 
that ever was blown. A brief Associated, Press 
dispatch tells the whole story for those who have 
ears to hear and eyes to see: 

The Greeks silently began their march out of Bul- 
garian territory at 1 o’clock yesterday morning. At that 
hour a bugler walked between the hostile camps and 
signaled the Greeks’ intention to obey the orders of the 
League of Nations. The Bulgarians retainéd their posi- 
tion until the arrival of the allied attachés was heralded 
by bugles in the Greek camp. The attachés went forward 
to meet the Bulgar colonel, Zlateff. They warned him 
not to disturb the Greek withdrawal. 

Picture that lone bugler walking in the dark- 
ness between camps of sleeping soldiers who, 
when the light‘of dawn should come, might 
march to a conflict of arms! How its ringing 
tones cut through the silence of the night there 
on the Balkan frontier! Listen to the message 
that it carried to the warriors whom it awoke 
from slumber, and to the world! It called them 
not to seize their weapons and go forward to 
attack their foes. It signaled to all who heard 
it that the Greeks had consented to obey the 
orders of an authority that told them to with- 
draw from territory they had seized in prepara- 
tion to assert with arms what they considered 
to be their rights. It told them to lay aside their 
weapons and stop fighting till the facts and the 
rights on both sides of the dispute could be ex- 
amined in the light of reason and justice. It 
warned the Bulgarians not to take advantage 
of the Greek assent to these commands for 
peaceful negotiation or molest them in their 
temporary abandonment of the advantage they 
had acquired by force. 

It matters not whether one believes entirely 
in the League of Nations or yields full approval 
to all its forms and methods. It is of no real 
significance, if one is an opponent of much or 
little in its origin and its organization. Whether 
the League shall ultimately compose the present 
quarrel is not of dominant importance. The 
essential meaning of the bugle call that it caused 
to be sounded in that Balkan night is there 
nevertheless. Other bugles have called to re- 
treats or parleys, or have proclaimed an armi- 
stice. But they were sounded by the authority 
of one of the enemies in arms. For the first 
time the world has heard a bugle that sounds a 
command to nations drifting into war—an order 
that both parties to the quarrel consent to fol- 
low—to march away from the arbitrament of 
battle, to lay aside their weapons and to submit 
their dispute to the decision of a tribunal of 
peace under the rules of law and fact and justice. 

It is the hope of the world that many such 
bugles shall blow and that whatever authority 
may order them, it shall be so developed and 
grounded in the reason and consent of man- 
kind that all nations will respect and freely obey 
its calls. 


oy 
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If it were possible, by some mathematical or 
geographical process, to separate many of the 
larger cities of the world 
into their original com- 
ponent parts, there would 
be easily discoverable the 
visible remnants of the 
Main Streets which once 

were the pride and glory 
J of rival populaces. In all 
those years before sys- 
tems of more or less rapid transit made it pos- 
sible to extend one’s lines of business and social 
activity beyond the circumscribing limits of the 
bailiwick, local pride served to keep intact the 
villages and small cities which since have been 
merged in expansive and inclusive metropolises. 
Now the once self-sufficient denizen of shire or 
village somewhat boastfully acclaims himself a 
citizen of the “greater” city. The term is high- 
sounding and satisfying. despite the fact that a 
cruel fate has submerged the identity of once 
influential leaders in the cosmopolitan throngs 
comprising the larger whole. 

One might wish that by some improved proc- 
ess of photography it might be possible for an 
artist, aloft in a soaring airplane, to reproduce, 
sans winding boulevards, encroaching rows of 
apartment houses and towering skyscrapers, the 
physical aspects and meandering boundaries of 
the little cities that have been joined together 
in this modern march of what we are all pleased 
to call progress. It might be possible to judge the 
measure and extent of this advance, if indeed 
there has been advancement, and it might be 
gratifying and reassuring, if it should. not prove 
to be disappointing and disillusioning, to com- 
pare such standards as are observed today, and 
such customs and activities as we of today fol- 
low, with those of a half century or a cen- 
tury ago. 

Perhaps in no country of the world have the 
changes in urban conditions, both physical and 
social, been more marked during the last cen- 
tury than in the United States. The aspect of 
the larger cities has undergone a complete trans- 
formation. Occasionally there are reproduced 
from the magazines or newspapers of past pe- 
riods the somewhat crude woodcuts which por- 
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tray more or less faithfully street scenes or 
buildings indicating conditions in the then 
sparsely settled sections of some of the larger 
American cities. They are studied with much 
the same interest one devotes to the contempla- 
tion of a daugerreotype of some more or less 
famous ancestor. f 
Strangely enough, in nearly every one of these 
former villages and cities which have lost their 
identity as separate units through the merging 
and coalescing process to which they have sub- 
mitted, gracefully or otherwise, more than a 
semblance of the once boasted Main Streets re- 
mains. Another century or more must pass be- 
fore these ancient landmarks will be obliterated. 


But their complete elimination is forecast by the - 


increasing trend toward centralization. Great 
industrial and commercial units are still being 
welded and compressed into more and more 
compact form. Beyond these there possibly will 
spring up new centers, each with its own 
Main Street, the converging point of residen- 
tial villages peopled by auto and tramcar com- 
muters. But these new streets’ will not be 
replicas of the old. The hitching posts and racks 
will be absent. The corner blacksmith shop will 
be nowhere visible. Even the rivalries which 
once existed among neighboring communities to 
determine which should be greatest will be for- 
gotten. 


Glasgow, not Inverness, may safely boast of 
being the real Highland capital of Scotland. 
It is on the fringe of 
four Celtic divisions; it 
contains a quarter of a 
million Highlanders; it 
has clan societies, asso- 
ciations and organiza- 
tions, and it shows a 
greater interest perhaps 
than any other city in 
the language, music, history and customs of the 
Gael, To crown all, it has just opened a High- 
landers’ Institute, the object of which is to 
encourage the study of things Gaelic, to pro- 
mote the home industries of the Highlands, and 
to provide a “home” or meeting place for the 
sons of Scotland. Hitherto the gathering place 
for men from the north has been the arches in 
Argyle Street, under the railway-tracks of the 
Central Station. 

The institute may retard the decline of 
Gaelic, although the hopes that Gaelic might 
continue as a living language have long grown 
dim. Thirty years ago Scotland had four times 
aS many persons as it has today speaking 
nothing but Gaelic. In 1891, the figures were 
43,738; in 1921, they had decreased to 10,314. 
Indeed, it is a rare thing to hear the language 
spoken in the streets, ahd only in a remote 
village like Ballychulish, near the Pass of Glen- 
coe, may it be heard occasionally in conversa- 
tion. : 

The cause of the decline is not to be found 
in outside influences. Rather is it to be traced 
to the Highland home. The Highlander, unable 
to speak English in his early yéars, has found 
Gaelic a handicap in dealing with the outside 
world. Therefore he has encouraged his 
children to learn English, believing that to in- 
sist upon teaching Gaelic would merely per- 
petuate the difficulty under which he labored. 

Indeed, it is the Highlander away from his 
native mountain and glen who is the most 
ardent champion of Gaelic. Sentimental reasons 
draw him toward it. For it brings to his mind’s 
eye the wee hoose on the hillside, the glen with 
the sheep straggling through, the mist on the 
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summit, the great stretches of purple heather 


carpeting the sides of rugged mountains, and 
the lochs made famous in song and story. He 
may. be lost in a busy city, in the prairies of 
America, in the bush of Australia or on the 
veldt of Africa, but wherever he is, Gaelic will 
carry him back to the heath he has trod and the 
scenes he knew well. 

The music of the Highlander may best be 
heard at a Gaelic Mod or gathering. With what 
fervor a choral: society sings “Hé6-ré! mo 
nighean donn bhoidheach” (“H6-r6! my nut- 
brown maiden”). Is there anything that excites 
the national feelings to the same degree? .Out- 
side the music of the bagpipes there is perhaps 
nothing so stirring as the Gaelic song rendered 
with taste and feeling. Once heard it is not 
soon forgotten. 

It is, then, one of the chief objects of the 
institute to keep alive the musical traditions of 
the Highlander. And in this it wiH find great 
sympathy from the Dominions. For it is there 
that the old songs and customs are treasured. 
It is there that they are appraised at their true 
worth. There is scarcely a spot in the far-flung 
divisions of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations that does not re-echo to the sound of 
the pipes, or that is unfamiliar with the sway 
of the kilt. : 

What such an institute will mean to colonials 
on a visit to their native land can best be 
imagined. There they may dip into Gaelic 
literature, some of the most important contri- 
butions to which include the Ossianic poems, 
of which Macpherson professed to give the 
world a translation, or discuss the revival of 
customs which have lost none of their charm 
because of their antiquity. The institute will 
stir a new interest in the Highlands, an interest 
that for want of some such organization has 
been allowed to dwindle. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting resolu- 
tions approved at the Fourth Annual Radio 
Conference held in 
Washington on the call 
of. Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, is that dealing 
with the discontinuance ‘ 
of further radiocasting In the 
licenses and the possible Radio Field 
reducing of the number | 
of stations now in exist- 3 , 
ence. The interest lies in the many possible 
ramifications of such a move if the Department 
of Commerce decidés to adopt it or if it is in- 
corporated in proposed radio legislation. 

Radiocasting licenses immediately assume a 
potential value, the amount of which will be as 
hard to estimate as that of seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange. If radiocasting was not 
an extremely valuable publicity proposition, a 
large number of concerns would not have paid 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for a station 


3 A New 
Problem 


and its upkeep, nor would there be 175 applica- 
tions for stations now pending action by Mr. 
Hoover’s office. If the number of stations 
licensed is restricted to, say 500, then the 
owners have something of tangible value. The 
175 who want to radiocast would make a 
very effective starting list of possible customers 
for the 500 existing stations. 

This would mean, of course, that certain 
persons with foresight who obtained three or 
four licenses and held on to them by radiocast- 
ing with small, inexpensive transmitting sets 
would have something which they could'sell or 
trade at an interesting figure, and naturally 
such activities would be hardly looked on with 
approval by the Department of Commerce. 
Indeed, the conferees have already expressed 
their disapproval of speculating in radiocasting 
licenses. But it is difficult to see just how the 
situation could be controlled. It is but little 
different from the leasing of time from an 
established station. If the owner of an existing 
station cares to lease it to a concern for all or 
part time it is, in effect, selling or trading on 


his license. The value of time on the stations 


already occupied with paid advertising pro- 
grams would be enhanced by a station restric- 
tion law or regulation. They could demand a 
higher figure based on the old law of supply 
and demand, 

Thus a new and complicated issue is raised in 
the radio field, already overcrowded with a 
multitude of confusing regulatory issues. Stop- 
ping speculation in radiocasting licenses will 
without doubt get a lot of attention in the 
near futiire. 


From the interior of Old Mexico comes the 
announcement that the mule, through the pro- 
testations of his master, 
is stubbornly barring. 
the progress of good- 
road building from the 
capital city into the do- 
mains which the motor- 
car and the tractor have 
not yet invaded. So far 
as the Western Hemi- 
sphere is concerned, it is the mule’s last stand. 
Like the dog in the Arctic regions, he seeks to 
maintain his age-old monopoly of the crude 
means of transportation for which he has for 
centuries furnished the motive power. 

The Mexican Indian, unlike his cousin, the 
American Indian, seems heartily to aid and abet 
this opposition to the use of the motor vehicle. 
The American Indians, many of them, are the 
proud possessors and users of automobiles of 
various vintages and shapes, ranging from the 
high-powered modern cars to the antiquated 
“flivvers’” of the experimental era now almost 
forgotten. The Mexican Indian, one day, will 
adopt this method of travel, and eventually, no 
doubt, his farm will be tilled with tractors, just 
as are those of the people in some of the less 
progressive countries of Europe. The march 
of the gasoline engine and its derivatives is 
irresistible. 

On the little island of Nantucket, a few miles 
off-shore from the coast of Massachusetts, until 
a year or two ago, strenuous and effective efforts 
were persisted in to bar automobiles, not only 
from the highways and stregts, but even from 
the port. But the plan failed finally, just as did 
the opposition of the people of North Tisbury, 
on the neighboring island of Martha’s Vineyard, 
to the building of sidewalks and the erection of 
lamp-posts in the village of Vineyard Haven. 
The Tisburyites seceded, to be sure, and thus 
emphasized their repudiation of the plan, but 
now the village has its walks, its lights, and a 
hundred other attractions which draw tourists 
and home makers to it. Tisbury proper remains 
unreconstructed, disdaining the frills and ex- 
travagances demanded by its neighbors. 

Progress the world over seems ever to meet 
some form of opposition. Conservatism, which 
is commendable enough up to a certain point, is 
sometimes stubborn and unrelenting. It is ex- 
emplified in numberless ways, and not always 
in the manner of the Mexican mule and his 
prototype in other countries. But it is encour- 
aging to observe that unreasonable conserva- 
tism seldom is able long to hinder genuine prog- 
ress. Progress moves with that irresistible force 
which overcomes, eventually, what seem to be 
immovable objects in its pathway. We say the 
world moves. But it does not. The actuating, 
compelling and irresistible force is rightly di- 
rected thought. Against this the combined con- 
servatism, stubbornness and opposition of igno- 
rance and superstition of the world are impotent. 


Editorial Notes 


Without attempting to enter into the discus- 
sion of the relative merits of reducing or raising 
the United States federal inheritance tax rates, 
the proposed scale of modification offers one 
indication of a mild form of class legislation. 
When 'this form of :taxation was enacted it 
was not strange that the graduation should 
run from 1 per cent on $50,000 to 40 per cent 
on $10,000,000, and then stop. Not so long ago 
it was a herculean task to force the imagination 
to picture $10,000,000 but in these latter days 
fortunes estimated to approach $1,000,000,000 
have been mentioned in a low breath at least. 
Conceding the constitutionality of a graduation 
up to $10,000,000, why does the process stop 
arbitrarily at that point? Looks as though the 
millionaire might have a complaint to register 
of discrimination in favor of the billionaire! 
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George Bernard Shaw is nothing if not orig- 
inal, and his recent reply to an invitation sent 
to him by T. P. O’Connor to attend a nonparty 
dinner in honor of the British Foreign Secretary 
is typical. It read, upon a postal card: 

No, really. The dinner should be to me. It was I who 

proposed a Locarno pact in 1913 and again on New 
Year’s Day, 1914, when it might have prevented the war. 
What use is it now when all the mischief is done? How- 
ever, it is greatly to Mr. Chamberlain’s credit that he is 
only twelve years behind me instead of fifty. 
Of course, Mr. Shaw did not originate the senti- 
ment, for Lyly in his famous Euphues, written 
about the year 1500, gave expression to. these 
words of wisdom: “It is too late to shutte the 
stabel door when the steede is stolne,” but it 
would take Mr. Shaw to write a note such as the 
foregoing. 
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‘what the time is? Waal, h’its three o'clock!” 


In the Smokies 


VII 


It was the last house in the creek, and we stayed the 
night there. Beyond was a heaped wall of enmeshing 
forest, and mountains, retreating ridge by ridge and out- 
flanking valley by valley into Tennessee: virgin forest, 
pathiess, uninhabited except by shy bears and other wild 
animals. The last house; after that nothing, smudges of 
dull green, cold, dark. 

The house was a half rooficss shack hidden by a 
palisade of tall corn. There were two bedrooms with: 
sacks nalled over the windows for lack of glass. Anda 
kitchen with only three walls, the fourth being the forest. 
Another room and the kitchen were roofless. 

It was vague blue dark when we asked for shelter, 
but the tall shrill woman of the house took us in pleas- 
antly enough, but in an impersonal way as though we 
entered by the right of nature, like the wind and the rain. 

She intoned her welcome in a voice that was neither 
melancholy nor joyful, but like a bodyless voice, a thing 
soughing from the trees or talking over the soil. 

We groped in by the yellow light of the lamp, sat, 
and so fixed our shadows on the walls; and talked with 
the family. There were a man, the woman, her daughter 
and her son, and an older woman who must have been the 
boy’s grandmother. ‘ ay 

They asked us the usual questions. They had always 
lived in.the mountains until two years before when they 
migrated to South Carolina to work in the cotton mills. 
But owing to the changes in-trade the family had re- 
turned to the mountains, and were now ten miles away 
from the nearest store, five miles away from a wagon 
road, with two rivers to ford and steep land, steep as 
clouds, to till. Well may they speak <! a man falling 
out of his field. 
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As we talked, bats flew into the room and dodged 
around. Bars of heavy blue night lay solidly between the 
rafters. All we could get to eat was cold pastry and 
molasses; but the white stars, like drooping small wells 
of white water, hung closely above us. There was not 
a flake of. moon. 

The shrill woman lamentec her inhospitality:. “I 
hain't handy at all with me stove al! tore up from 
jolting in the wagon.” 

Conversation dropped, and there were stark silences. 
There were glances, and the grandmother said, “I'm a 
going to bed now,” and climbed into bed with all her 
clothes on. The gir! shouted to her brother, “Get ye to 
your pallet.” 

We sorted ourselves out. The father slept in our 
room in the other bed, snored all night and talked to 
himself, while the wind blew at the sacking nailed over 


| the window, and the crickets scissored their monody of 


high notes. 

Early in the. morning, while it was still empty and 
dark and all sound but the creeping of water in the 
stream had stopped, the man got out of bed and tapped 
on the wall. He was answeréd, and later met his wife 
in the kitchen where they began to prepare breakfast. 
It seemed to us it cold hardly be much past midnight, 
and we dragged ourselves dismally to a meal of hot 
pastry, salt bacon, blackberries and buttermilk; with the 
shrill woman urging, arguing and persuading all the 
time. She said it was six o’clock. 

Came a thump and scuffling from the other room and 
in ran the grandmother shouting, “Does you uns know 
Protests 
were in vain. It was only three o'clock. I had felt it in 
my bones. It turned out the man had only guessed the 
time when he knocked on the wall, and that his wife 
had looked at her clock without lighting a match, and 
had thought it was half past five! 
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We all stood thefe, gray and vacant forms, with a 
yellow film of lamplight cast limply without enthusiasm 
upon us. At last when the shrill debate had ended the 
woman said, “Waal, reckon I'll hafter make an extry 
meal today to make up. And you uns will be able to 
get the bursted chestnuts before the squirr’ls gets them.” 

But we went back to bed. 

The man set off on foot—he had no horse—down the 
creek on his ten-mile journey to the nearest store, to 
bring back a sack of flour. 

Later that morning we discovered where the woman 
had bought her molasses of the night before. A man was 
standing in a field supervising the crushing of rye cane 
between two revolving rollers set in a frame to which 
was attached a pole ten feet long. A mulé was harnessed 
to the pole and as he walked round and round, the rollers 
turned, the cane was crushed and the. syrup oozed down 


| a gully pipe and was strained through sacking into a tub. 


“Today's "ll be a right smart piece cl’arer than what 
you uns had laa’ night,” said the man. 

His son, a sinewy fellow, was chopping at a stump 
of tree: “I'm hewin’ me a block for my corn mill,” he 
said. He had already built a large wooden wheel, and 
a race propped high in the air on stilts. All the grinding 
in the mountains is done by these old water mills and: 
the corn is crushed between two enormous millstones. 

After miles and miles of climbing we prepared to 


Bes) 8y 


assault one of the flanking ridges and so descend imto a 


far creek, where there was a lumber camp. The distance - 


» 
ee. @ 


was varyingly given as between two and ten miles. It° @ 


turned out to be over fifteen miles, and the hardest fifteen, 

the roughest and the steepest, I have ever done. Hight 

miles of it was done in heavy rain and cloud. We took a 

mountain youth to guide us to the top of the ridge. 4 
+ + > | : 


He was as silent and as expressionless as a lea’. He 
had carved blue eyes. | 
struggled. And the more'I tried to get conversation out 
of him the more laconic and defensive he became, 
replying “Uh huh” to nearly everything I said. We went 
on something like this: RY 2 

“Hot,” I said, feeling very blown. . 

“Warm,” he replied. : 

“You're used to it’—from m 

“Uh huh.” : 

“Do you often go this way?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Is it far?” 

“Uh huh.” é 

“Have you always lived in that creek?” 

“Uh huh.” 

The only time he became eloquent. was when We 
passed. a deserted farm lying in a bowlder strewn clear- 
ing in the mountain forest. 

“Beaumont Starr's farm,” he drawled. “He left las’ 
spring. H'it was too hard. Siles gone old and wore 
out, an’ nothin’ ’ll grow in that thar.” ‘ 


Tremendous chestnut trees shot like isolated gray ’ 


columns out of the green ruin of thickets. Beaumont 
Starr‘had lived there with his brother, and their an- 
cestors before them, tilling granite. ‘ 

We climbed for three hours through steep woods of 
pine, balsam, chestnut and hickory; of bellwood, maple, 
walnut and oak—a struggle in green monotone. Om the 
summit, which seemed unattainable, we finally flung our- 
selves down on the hard earth, utterly exhausted; with a 
faint ocean of blue ranges palely washing and lapping 
in noiseless surge and foam of cloud-capped summits, 
below us. ng 

The air was still. Not a sound. Not even the motion 
of one leaf touching another. It seemed that the world 
had stopped; that we lay supine at a point beyond all 
sound and effort, that we lay closely beneath the flawless 
and level ceiling of the world. 


o. 3. § 


? 

We saw sturdy and extraordinarily foreshortened 
clouds and ethereal territories of mountains, range after 
range, merging into a haze of moth silver. The mountains 
were strips of water modeled by the air. Ranks of 
solidifying ether. Anything but mountains. Anything. 

From our “Necket” we could see our ridge slung like 
a firm Nammock of green from knob to knob, a blue 
green causeway crossing the water of sky, or broad and 
churned with green and choppy light like the wake of a 
steamer. Distantly was Clingman’s Dome, with the other 
gray hosts, while a wide surf of cloud lay fixedly, 
mazédly upon them. From their highest elevation 
bannered a stilly chrome wash of startled light. 

We déscéendéd alone. Rain collapsed on the roof of 
the trees and spouted through. We shattered the forest 


silence as a rod splits emerald ice. We hurtled down,. 


deeper at every jump, into the high and bare cold cavern 
of frigid trees. A shot suddenly was fired somewhere 
before us and below, and its staccato echoes ricocheted 
on the polished walls of green. Were we at last mistaken 
for revenue officers as had been prophesied? But life 
lacks our sense of the dramatic. We soon came upon 
three hunters standing in a ditch, and they smiled 
ironically at our little excitement. 

When at last we came out under the open sky it was 
torn into rags of mist and vapors which drifted, a 
soaking tatterdemalion, across the knobs and creeks; 
and entering a valley, whose form was quite smudged 
out by rain and night. we splashed through sodden miles 
of clay. eight miles, to the lumber camp, and found a 
bed there. V. oo 


The Week 


in Geneva - 


Geneva 

The mushroom market is one of the sights of Geneva. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are market days, and the 
stalls along the Rue de la Confédération are covered with 
every kind of vegetable and tempting fruit, baskets of 
big luscious raspberries lying beside those filled with 
grapes. And the Place de Molard is bright with flowers 
of such perfect coloring that they seem to have stolen 
their tints from the rays of the setting sun reflected on 
the pure white snow. | 

But the mushrooms have the honor of a market to 
themselves, just round the corner, in the Rue du“Com- 
merce, where on stalls which line both sides of the 
street some dozen kinds of edible fungus are displayed. 
There is the immense “mourseron” as it is called here. 
spreading out like an umbrella at the top, sometimes of 
dark red hue, sometimes a delightful mixture of green 


yellow mushroom, shaped like a cornucopia; a darker 


of the most delicate mauve, and a long ribbonlike variety, 
of a peculiar slate gray, almost black at the edges. 

Champignons—the real mushrooms—there are, too, 
of every kind, from darkish ocher to pure white. Every- 
where there is color, for even the vendor of cauliflowers 
has fixed a bunch of bright chrysanthemums on her stall, 
and the mushroom seller decorates hers with great 
bunches of autumn leaves. The Genevese eat their 
mushrooms as a vegetable, and twice a week in autumn 
a huge dishful is served at table; sometimes it is the 
large kind sliced finely and stewed in sauce that is 
chosen, sometimes the smaller champignons are served, 
but always as a vegetable are they used, and not merely 
ag a flavering, or a breakfast dish. 

> > > 

A company has just been registered at Bale for the 
purpose of publishing a “Repertory of Swiss Tourism 
for the Use of Strangers.” This volume will be ready by 
next year, and will contain 1000 pages devoted to the 
various places in Switzerland of interest to travelers. 
Even the smallest villages will be noticed, each place 
having from twenty-five to fifty lines devoted to its 
description. Every article will be published gratuitously 
from information furnished by the authorities of the 
various communes, and a strict neutrality will be ob- 
served with 
although hotels, pensions, etc., will be permitted to have 
their addresses added at the end of the descriptive notice. 

The work will be copiously illustrated, and sent to 
all information offices in Switzerland and abroad, to 
which tourists apply when seeking aid in the choice of 
a spot in which to spend their summer holidays. 

> + + 

Owing to the electrification of the Swiss railways, 
the telegraph and telephone offices have been obliged 
to replace their aerial telegraphic and telephonic wires 
by underground cones. The underground lines are now 
all completed, and those connecting Geneva with Winter- 
thur, and Olten with B&l> are in use, while the Berne 
amplifying station has also started working. The audition 
trials, as well as certair experiments made since the 


) lines have been in use, stow that everything works 


perfectly over the new line. 
> > + 


A balloon “chase,” organized by the Swiss Touring 
Club, took place on one of the beautiful days with 
which Geneva was favored recently. An old balloon, still 
serviceable though not equal to long journeys, had the 
role of “hare.” By half past ten all was ready, and the 
pilot took his place in the car, together with three 
passengers, There was very little wind, and the balloon 
rose almost vertically, while the competitors followed 
it anxiously with their eyes, in order to see what way it 
would go, as they were but littie helped by the direction 
of the wind. Soon the Thuna veered slowly toward the 


right bank of the lake, and the thirty motorcars and ten 


regard to all commercial undertakings, . 


| Metropole—and every evening 


| 


motorcycles received the order “Go.” After an exciting 
run the balloon seemed to be descending, and the pilot 
threw out ballast; it remounted to gescend again farther 
on, and again ballast was thrown out. At last, near 
Genthod, after a chase of over an hour and a half, the 
gas gave out, and the Thuna slowly descended in a 
field, whilst almost at the same moment the cars ar- 


+ rived at a terrific pace, the one driven by M. Desert, the 


director of the savings bank, in front. The balloon was 
then emptied, and the “meet” terminated with a picnic. 
> > > 

As the seat of the League of Nations it is fitting that 
Geneva should have its radiocasting station, aud for 
this purpose all that was needed was the necessary 
capital. Since the last Assembly this has been found, 
and news has been radiocast from time to time.. It was, 


|} however, not until the final days of October that Radio- 
and russet brown, lined with pale cream; the beautiful | 


Geneva was officially inaugurated by the representatives 


_ of the Government. The station has been arranged in a 
yellow one reminding one of.an iris; a small round kind, | 


room of one of the largest hotels of Geneva—the 
the European wireless 
amateur is now able to get into connection with Geneva, 
which sends out a wavelength of 1100 meters. It is hoped 
that this station will give a great impetus to wireless 
telegraphy in the country. 
+ >  <¢ 

The Chinese Government has registered with the 
League Secretariat in accordance with the Covenant, the 
various treaties concluded between China and the Soviet 
Republic at Peking on May 31, 1924. The first of these 
conventions deals with the fundamentals for the regula- 
tion of questions that may arise between the two parties; 
the second aims at the organization of railways in the 
east of China. Eight declarations accompany these two 
treaties; amongst them being a notification of the refusal 
of the Soviet Republic to acknowledge treaties con- 
cluded by the Government of the Tsar, another to the 
effect. that the Soviet Republic renounces all extraterri- 
torial rights and jurisdiction in China. , 

The British Government also has registered quite a 
series of nafes and agreements concerning questions of 
minor importance, such as postal exchanges, the right 
to go to British colonies, !imited arbitration, etc. The 
Swedish Government, too. has registered its “Friendly 
Treaty” with Turkey, and the Latvian Government its 
agreement regarding the .rontier zone whieckr. joins 
Estonia, together with the protocol relating to veterinary 
questions in which Czechos‘ovakia is concerned, these 
two countries being in constant communication through 
their commerce in cattle. 


‘ 
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Letters to the Edito 


Brief com feations are welcomed, dut the editor must remain sole 
judge - sheir’ ‘ouitabélit . and he docs not undertake to hold henael} or 
thie newspaper reaponsidle for = facta or opinions presented. Anony- 


moua lettcre are destroyed unread. 
Venus, Jupiter’ and Thanksgiving Day 


To the Editor of THe CusisTiaN SCIENCE Monror: 
The stars are of great interest to me, and I am won- 


dering how many of your readers have noticed the posi- . 


tions of Venus and Jupiter during this month. 

These beautiful jewels of the heavens are now in the 
southwestern sky just after sunset, Venus (the brighter) 
tc the west and south. It seems Venus long ago invited 
Jupiter and the moon for Thanksgiving dinner. The 
queen of the sky, clever chaperone that she is, has a 
prior engagement, so about Nov. 19, after spending a few 
nights in their company, she will continue on her east- 
ward way. - 

Armistice Day, Jupiter and Venus were one hour 
apart; Nov. 19 they will be but twenty-eight minutes 
apart, and on Thanksgiving Day Jupiter will be seen at 


the head of the table opposite his fair companion. 


New York, N. Y, 


He strode easily where we — 
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